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A History based on the Minute Books 
of the Society of Friends in Leeds 


By WILFRID ALLOTT 


INTRODUCTION 


The following brief history of the Society of Friends in Leeds 
gives in printed form to a wider audience the substance of 
talks given at the Friends’ Meeting House, Carlton Hill, 
Woodhouse Lane, Leeds, in the winters of 1963 and 1964. 


FRIENDS’ MINUTE BOOKS AND RECORDS 


The minute books now kept at Carlton Hill Meeting House 
record the business transacted by Leeds Friends from 1692 
to the present time. First, there are (for 1692-1897) fourteen 
volumes catalogued E 1 to E 14, all folios except E 1, which 
is a quarto of 280 pages covering the period up to 1711. It 
is laboriously written by many hands. Up to page 26 are 
copies of letters, memoranda, and decisions of what the 
writers variously describe as Leeds Meeting, Leeds Men’s 
Meeting, or Leeds Preparative Meeting. This last name is in 
regular use from 1700. EF 14 ends in 1897. The subsequent 
volumes (at present deposited up to 1957) are numbered KK 1, 
2, 6-8. All the folio volumes have 360 pages. 

There is a parallel series of Women’s Preparative Meeting 
minute books, with catalogue numbers from FE 22 to E 27. 
These end in 1904, when the women decided to meet for the 
future in joint session with the men. 

The term “‘preparative’’ means that the matters discussed 
were being prepared for the representatives to carry to the 
joint monthly meeting of the district. For most of the period 
this consisted of the preparative meetings of Bradford, Brig- 
house, Gildersome, Halifax, Leeds, and Mankinholes, which 
is near Todmorden. The series of minute books of the Monthly 
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Meeting begins in 1688, and is numbered Q 1 to Q 26, mainly 
folios. 

For the whole county a Quarterly Meeting has met since 
1669, usually in the meeting house at York or at Leeds. These 
buildings were made large enough to serve as central premises 
for all Yorkshire Friends. The Quarterly Meeting records are 
kept at York. 


DATES 

Friends eschewed the use of the names of days and months 
named after heathen gods. In Quaker documents Sunday 
becomes First day; Monday, Second day, and so on to Satur- 
day, which is Seventh day. Likewise, January is First 
month, February is Second month and so on. 

Up to 1752, under the Julian calendar (Old Style), the 
English new year began on Lady Day, 25 March; for the 
Friend then, up to 1752, March was First month, April was 
Second month, and the following January and February were 
Eleventh and Twelfth month respectively. Dates of events 
falling between 1 January and 24 March may often be found 
with the year expressed both in the Old Style and New Style 
computation (e.g. 1 March 1699, according to our present 
calendar, may appear in documents as 1.i.1698 or as 
1.1.1698/9). 
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THE FIRST CENTURY, 1650-1750 


I. 1650-1689. Before Toleration 


IT WAS IN 1651 and 1652 that the Friends (Friends of Truth, 
or Quakers) appeared in the countryside and small towns of 
the West Riding and North-West England. It was a popular 
movement and spread quickly over all England and into 
Ireland and the North American colonies. These early Friends 
were mainly working people, small farmers, craftsmen, and 
tradesmen, a normal cross-section of the population at the 
time. They believed that ordinary decent people like them- 
selves could meet and worship without paid professional 
assistance, ministers or priests. In the modern phrase, they 
regarded the ministers of the Commonwealth as interested 
parties, so they left them and made a new start, men and 
women meeting together in equality for worship and mutual 
support in all the business of life. 

A good many Friends took to the road, and spent years 
preaching and in prison, those whom the rest spoke of as 
“public Friends’’;* but it has been an error to think that the 
whole movement can be understood from their journals.” 
There is much interesting information in the minute books 
which are kept in the Meeting House strong-room in Leeds, 
and we have tried to extract from the day to day records a 
true account of local Friends on the ground, doing their best 
“‘to answer the Lord’s requirings’’. From 1692 to the present 
day the ‘business, social, and religious life of the community 
was carefully recorded month by month, providing material 
for a history of Friends and, in a way, of Leeds also. 

Leeds is but one city, yet it gives a fair sample of all that 
happened to the Quakers. The York Meeting minutes, begin- 
ning in 1660, offer striking corroboration of the story of 
Quakerism as we read it in Leeds. Moreover, the different 
meetings which formed themselves in every district soon be- 
came known to each other and influenced each other. They - 
were associated in groups and held joint monthly meetings. 
County areas came to hold quarterly meetings. By 1678 an 

1i.e. Friends who had a public testimony which they preached. 

2 For particulars of the journals and spiritual diaries which have been printed, 


see under the authors’ names in the basic Quaker bibliography, Joseph Smith: 
A descriptive catalogue of Friends’ books (2 vols. 1867, and Supplement, 1893). 
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annual gathering or yearly meeting in London was established. 

To be in this nation-wide democratic voluntary movement 
gave some satisfaction to the English character, especially as 
nation-wide and democratic movements were rare in those 
days. The Leeds Friends sent representatives to all the superior 
meetings, heard all the news, and felt they belonged, although 
most of them went no further than to monthly meetings in 
Bradford, Halifax, and Todmorden. 

On the other hand they knew the Leeds community per- 
fectly. The town was small enough. It covered a square 500 
yards each way. The people were nearly all natives of the 
district and known to one another. The parish included several 
of the villages around, but the most crowded part was the 
centre where the Moot Hall (Town Hall) stood, below the 
Shambles and above the Market, in the street which is now 
Briggate; that is, the way down to the Leeds Bridge across 
the Aire. From the Moot Hall eastwards, Kirkgate was the 
road to the parish church. A good house in Kirkgate would 
have its shop, yard, stables, hayloft, garden and draw-well. 
What would have struck us most about Leeds was the horse 
population. Cloth for export, bound for Hamburg, left the 
town by pack-horse. 

Leeds was not a very healthy place, as it had no piped water 
and no drains, so there were rats, and every few years the 
plague. In 1645, 1,300 persons are said to have died of plague, 
one-fifth of the population. 

‘Communications were very bad. There had been a postal 
system of a sort from 1637 and a general Post Office was set 
up by Act of Parliament in 1657, with charges varying accord- 
ing to distance, up to eightpence for a single sheet. So for 
information and intellectual variety the sermon had no rivals. 
People were pious and prosperous and could own books, 
chiefly the Bible and other books of devotion, such as The 
Plain Man’s Pathway to Heaven, which sold 10.000 copies, and 
was one of the two books innocently presented by John 
Bunvyan’s bride to her husband at their marriage in 1648. 
Leeds, in fact, had a reputation for the religious life. This 
brought William Dewsbury (1621-88) to Leeds from Aller- 
thorpe near Pocklington to be apprenticed at the age of 
thirteen. He had been a shepherd, and chose Leeds to settle 
in rather than York, because he had heard of a people there 
called Puritans ‘‘who walked in great strictness of religious 
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profession’’.» He was to become the first Quaker preacher 
connected with Leeds. He served seven years as apprentice 
to a weaver in Holbeck village, then was stirred by a sermon 
at St. John’s to join the Parliamentary army in 1642, the text 
being, ‘‘Curse ye Meroz because they came not to the help 
of the Lord against the mighty.’’* However, finding little 
spiritual understanding of the Gospel among his fellow- 
soldiers, William left the army by another text, or pretext: 
‘Put thy sword into its sheath; if my kingdom were of this 
world, then would my children fight.’’’ ‘“‘Which word,’’ he 
added, ‘‘enlightened my heart and showed the kingdom of 
Christ to be within’’. He then went to Scotland to see what 
the Scots ministers could do for him, but returned without 
much satisfaction. On the way, in York, he met a young 
woman like-minded with himself and married her at a meeting 
of the Anabaptist communion to which she belonged. 

It must have been five or six years later that they met George 
Fox, one moonlit night in 1651, outside Lieutenant Roper’s 
house at Sianley, near Wakefield, where they walked with 
George and ‘‘confessed to the Truth and received it’’.° For 
years William had felt ready to take the road as a preacher, 
but the ‘‘way had not opened’’, till this great occasion. He 
came along with Fox to Woodkirk, five miles south of Leeds, 
where Fox “‘preacht Truth in the Steeple House whereat the 
priest raged and threatened putting them in the stocks’’.’ 
When Fox went forward to Liversedge and Bradford en route 
for Pendle Hill and the North-West, Dewsbury remained to 
preach ‘“Truth’’ (now called Quakerism) at Leeds, and ‘‘Meet- 
ings were settled thereabouts’’. From then on to his death in 
1688 he went from place to place preaching ‘‘Truth’’, thirty- 
six years, of which nineteen were spent in various prisons. 

One cannot help feeling that it was hard on Ann and her 
three children. Yet her heart was with the preachers, and they 
wrote to her in the style of their time as, ‘‘Dear Sister Ann 


3 Edward Smith, Life of Wiliam Dewsbury (1836), 24. (Based on the account 
in The faithful testimony of . . . William Dewsbury, containing his collected 
works [1689].) 

44010., 28. ef. judges v.23. 

TIO, 3O..6/. JOM Kvilis Bn, 30. 

6 George Fox, Journal, ed. J. L. Nickalls (1952), 73, n. 2. Henceforth referred 
to as Fox, Journal (1952). 

7 From the account of the settlement of Quakerism in the area of Brighouse 
Monthly Meeting drawn up in 1704, and printed in The First Publishers of Truth, 
ed. N. Penney (1907), 291-2. Henceforth referred to as FPT. Fox, Journal (10952) 
100-I, gives the minister’s name as Christopher Marshall (1614-73) 


, 
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Dye r.‘‘Dear Daughter of Zion’’, ““Dear Heart Ann D, 
I have seen the great trials thou hast ‘for the exercise of the 
faith 3) or they Aaa small favours, “‘I would have thee as 
way is made to go or inquire of Thomas Thackery of Holbeck 
for a shirt that I left there and send it to me at Northampton 
(the writer being in gaol there) if thee or some Friends come, 
and it be convenient.’’* 

Dewsbury’s preaching was like the ministry that built up 
the Leeds Meeting, but unlike anything we hear today. For 
instance, when today we commend Christian unity we present 
a reasonable case for it. Dewsbury on the same subject used 
a rhapsody of words, although he had and knew he had a 
case which could be argued: that the sects are all wrong, 
wrong to be sects at all, and what made them sects was not 
worship in spirit and truth, but their making worship consist 
in outward form, in the manner of celebrating sacraments, the 
position of the altar, the date of Easter, etc. Dewsbury’s 
manner is of his age: “‘I inquired of my God to manifest to 
me where Zion was that I might worship Him in spirit and 
in truth, there being so many confused cries in thee, O 
England, some saying ‘Lo, here is Christ’ in the Presbyterian 
ptactice; and the Independent cries, ‘Lo, he is here’;. and 
the Anabaptist, Lo, he is here’, and others cry ‘He is here, 
as Christ foretold’. But the witness came to my spirit that 
Christ was not divided, and that there was no rent in his 
garment: for the Lord is one and his people one and all thy 
outward forms of worship, O England, where thou art waiting 
for Christ with outward show, is contrary to his will.’’° 

This is in the prophetic manner, and was meant to be. 

By 1657 Friends were becoming known to the Leeds 
magistrates as a new movement. The magistrates were not 
very partisan. They found it difficult to put their neighbours 
in prison. Nevertheless two of them in this year, John Dawson 
and Martin Iles, did have the Friend Daniel Thackery of 
Holbeck before them and ‘‘sent him to the House of Correc- 
tion in Wakefield for witnessing the Kingdom of God is 
within’’.*® Later he was fined ten shillings at the Sessions 


8 Letters of Ann Dewsbury in Letters to William Dewsbury and others, ed. 
H. J. Cadbury (1948) (/FHS, Supplement no. 22). 

9 E. Smith, Life of William Dewsbury (1836), 138-9. 

LOWE PT 208-2; Joseph Besse, A Collection of the sufferings of the People called 
Quakers (1753), ii. 96 (henceforth referred to as Besse, Sufferings, 1753). John 
Dawson, mayor of Leeds 1662 (alderman 1643); Martin Tles, alderman, 1654. 
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and sent to York Castle.'' This was not, of course, merely for 
quoting Luke xvii. 21, but for preaching the whole Quaker 
message which challenged the ordained ministry. When the 
Quaker preachers claimed ‘‘to go with a message and a word 
from the Lord as the prophets and the apostles had and 
did’’,’” it sounded like blasphemy; but it was not meant as 
blasphemy; it was just childlike realization of the Biblical 
accounts, which these untaught countrymen saw like actuality, 
the events seeming to take place before their very eyes. 

The early Friends had no historical perspective, but lived 
in the Bible words and stories as if they were actual. For 
instance they took the text Matthew v. 34, ‘‘Swear not at all: 
let your ‘yea’ be ‘yea’, and your ‘nay’ be ‘nay’, anything 
more comes from the evil one’’, to mean that they should not 
give evidence on oath, or swear allegiance to the king. In this 
way, they were often sent to prison for refusing to swear an 
allegiance which they would willingly have promised. How- 
ever, in their daily contacts, the absolute sincerity derived 
from these texts won them respect, even though their refusal 
to continue the “‘bowing and scraping’’ salutations to people 
of quality caused great offence in certain quarters. They 
stopped doffing hats to each other or to anyone else, and began 
to say ‘‘thee’’ and ‘‘thou’’ to the better-class people just as 
the better-class people said “‘thee’’ and ‘‘thou’’ to Tom, Dick 
and Harry. They justified these discourtesies by such texts 
as “‘I receive not honour from men’’.** They felt they were 
witnessing against the false standards of the world. They 
seemed to Bishop Burnet in his reminiscences of the time to 
have ‘‘so many little distinctions in their whole deportment 
that they were everywhere known: they lived in great 
simplicity and equality among themselves and were all as one 
mang. 

The really great thing about them was their inability to 
distinguish between the sacred and the secular, so that a man’s 
work and a man’s worship were all of a piece, not because he 
was trying to set a good example, but out of simplicity. George 
Fox heard from all parts what the effect was: ‘‘At the first 
convincement, when Friends could not put off their hats to 
people . . . and could not bow, nor use the world’s salutations, 

PL PPI, 202. 

12 Fox, Journal (1952), 123. 


13 John v. 41. 
14 G, Burnet, History of My Own Time, Supplement, ed. Foxcroft (1902), 218. 
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nor fashions, nor customs, many Friends, being tradesmen of 
several sorts lost their custom at the first... and... could 
hardly get enough money to buy bread. But afterwards people 
came to see Friends’ honesty and truthfulness and ‘yea’ and 
‘nay’ at a word in their dealing, and... that they might send 
any child and be as well used as themselves, at any of their 
shops.’’*? An early (1653) Advice sent out to Friends runs, 
‘first to [obey God] in all things, and secondly [to do] unto 
all men that which is just and righteous, true and holy and 
honest . . . in all their lives and conversation’’ [conduct].*° 
Trevelyan in his Soctal History says ‘The finer essence of 
George Fox’s queer teaching .-.. was surely this — that 
Christian qualities matter much more than Christian dogmas. 
No Church or sect had ever made that its living rule before. 
To maintain the Christian quality in the world of business and 
of domestic life, and to maintain it without pretension or 
hyprocrisy, was the great achievement of this extraordinary 
people.’’*’ Leeds Friends were not extraordinary. They were 
not a’ Church. or sect, but they felt they were-a people, “the 
innocent and harmless people of God called Quakers’’, a new 
sort of religious order, which did not take them out of the 
common ways of men. 

George Macaulay Trevelyan was a generous historian and 
perhaps credited the first Friends with the qualities of their 
posterity. The second Duke of Buckingham’* was a very 
different person, not at all a good man. He had been brought 
up in the royal family with Charles IJ and James. He had 
married in 1657 the daughter of General Lord Fairfax and 
occasionally attended the Leeds Parish Church with his lady. 
On one occasion the much-provoked Vicar’? complained of 
the meeting of the fanatics, probably Friends, and Bucking- 
ham sharply rebuked him. Lord Fairfax also was known to 
be moderate, tolerant and a great respecter of ministers of 
religion.*” Chief Justice Hale, too, had respect for the Quakers. 
Whether he was trying Dewsbury or Fox or others, he seemed 

15 Fox, Journal (1952), 169. 

16 ibid., 170. 

17 G. M. Trevelyan, English social history, 3rd ed., 267. 

18 George Villiers, 2nd duke of Buckingham (1628-87). DNB. 

19 Marmaduke Cooke, D.D. (1623-83), vicar of Leeds 1663-77; R. V. Taylor, 
Biographia Leodiensis (1865), 111. For this event see Oliver Heywood, Diaries, 
ed. Turner, i. 349. In 1685 William Penn wrote A Defence of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s Book of Religion and Worship (reprinted in Penn, Works (1726), ii. 708-22). 


20 Thomas Fairfax, 3rd baron Fairfax of Cameron (1612-71). DNB. M. A. Gibb, 
The Lord General (1938), 223-4. 
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almost to be defending them in spite of themselves.** It was 
republican England and not France or Germany in which the 
Quaker movement appeared, or we should have heard no 
more of it. 

But the extravagant behaviour which occasionally appeared 
met sharp punishment, even in Richard Cromwell’s time. In 
December 1658 George Watkinson, a Friend, lord of the manor 
of Scotton, near Harrogate, had his coat torn off his back and 
was put in gaol for fifteen days for trying to preach after the 
Vicar in Leeds Parish Church.** Samuel Watson, of Knight 
Stainforth, was tried for a similar offence. Bartholomew 
Horner, a well-known Leeds cloth merchant, seeing the Justice 
who committed Watson to prison in a violent temper, advised 
him to be sober, and for that advice was sent to share Watson’s 
sentence. ”° 

In spite of such sufferings so many people in the district 
were joining the Friends that in 1659 the Justices, Ministers, 
and other well-principled inhabitants of Leeds, Wakefield, 
Bradford and parts adjacent, meeting in Leeds, addressed a 
petition to the Lord Protector, Richard Cromwell.** They 
said ‘‘These populous places . . . now are, and for a long time 
have been miserably perplexed, and much dissettled by that 
unruly sect of people called Quakers, whose principles are to 
overturn, overturn, overturn magistracy, ministry, ordinances 
[sacraments and ceremonies], all that which good men would 
keep up by their prayers and endeavours... [| They] meet by 
hundreds in or near our public places of worship on purpose 
to disturb the preacher and the people assembled . . . speak- 
ing all manner of evil against these things that all sober minds 


21 Sir Matthew Hale (1609-76). DNB. cf. Fox, Journal (1952), 704-5; W. C. 
Braithwaite, Second period of Quakerism, 2nd ed. (1961), 43, 428. 

22 George Watkinson, of Scotton, d. 1670. For his will (in the papers of Major 
T. W. Slingsby, formerly at Scriven Hall, Knaresborough, now at the Yorkshire 
Archaeological Society), see JFHS, vol. 50 (1962), 69-71. Besse, Suffevings (1753), 
ii. 97. The vicar was William Styles, M.A. (1596-1660); R. V. Taylor, Biographia 
Leodiensts (1865), 97-8; Thoresby, Vicaria Leodiensis (1724), 95. 

23 Besse, Sufferings (1753), ii. 97. 

24 Quotations are from the version printed in Besse, Sufferings (1753), ii. 98, 
with spelling and capitalization modernized. cf. Thurloe State Papers, vii. 242: 
Thurloe, secretary to the Council of State, gave a report (dated, Leeds, 7 July 
1658) to the Protector, signed by Francis Allanson alderman, Martin Iles, John 
Thoresby (d. 1679, father of Ralph Thoresby, F.R.S.) and others, saying that the 
journeymen and apprentices who conspired to drive the excisemen from the town 
did not correspond with the Quakers. They added: ‘‘We are credibly informed 
that certain Quakers hold their weekly meetings in and about this town by 
several hundreds at a time, to the great offence of the well-affected inhabitants 
there which may occasion the disturbance of the peace.”’ 
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deem good, to the great terror of some and no small trouble 
of other ministers, seeing they so frequently give out, that in 
a short time they shall be the greater number.’’ The petition 
asserts that John Leavens, once a captain, was now at the 
head of ‘‘this giddy party’’. At this time there were only two 
‘“places of worship’ in Leeds, the parish church and the new 
church of St John’s (1634). Friends met in the street, or in 
houses, disputing with all-comers and capable of strange 
innovations.*° 

Lord Langdale, the devoted Cavalier general, a Roman 
Catholic, who became Lord Lieutenant at the Restoration, was 
alarmed by Quaker eccentricities in the streets, such as going 
naked and barefoot “‘in a prophetic manner’’ (like Isaiah 
xx. 3). He complained to the Secretary of State, but added 
that Quakers were free from all offence to their neighbours 
and ‘‘extreme strict to the rules of their profession’’.*® In 
1661, however, there was a rising in London of fifty half-crazy 
Puritan Fifth Monarchy men. Parliament, in alarm, pro- 
hibited all meetings of Fifth Monarchy men, and of Quakers, 
and Anabaptists. Those taken at meetings had the oath of © 
allegiance put to them. Within a week four thousand Quakers 
were in gaol, 229 in the West Riding, but only six women. 

In Leeds the women were fined: Elizabeth Crawshaw, of 
Gipton, lost a horse, a cow, and corn, total value £12. 8s. od.; 
Sarah Jefferson, of Hunslet Lane, lost pewter ware and 
a clock, total value £7 “‘though she was never brought before 
any magistrate’’. Meetings were made illegal by the Quaker 
Act of 1662,°’ the Conventicle Act of 1664,*° and the Second 
Conventicle Act of 1670,*° which speeded up persecution by 
offering one-third of all fines to informers. The fines were 
heavy: £20 (the price of six cows) for simple attendance at a 
meeting, £40 for speaking, £40 for housing the meeting, and 
transportation for any third offence. In 1671 Bartholomew 
Horner was fined £55 for holding a Friends’ meeting for 
worship at his house.*® This fine, equal to several hundred 
pounds of our money, was paid by the sale of his effects; his 
business as a cloth merchant was ruined. He felt it all the 

25 cf. George Fox, A collection of ... epistles (1698), no. 14; W. C. Braithwaite, 
Beginnings of Quakerism, and ed. (1955), 13) 

26 F. H. Sunderland, Marmaduke, Lord Langdale (1926), 227. 

we SG. 1g 00 GA Car 2, Cap. 1. 

28°Sb. fO Car. 2, Cap. A. 


249 St.i22 Car. 2, cap. 1. 
30 Besse, Sufferings (1753), ii. 135. 
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more, because it was not his turn to have the meeting. William 
Dawson should have had it, but he was ill in bed at the time 
and asked Bartholomew Horner to receive Friends instead. 
As it happened, that was just the day the magistrates came. 
William Dawson became seriously ill, and died. The Quarterly 
Meeting of Yorkshire Friends, however, meeting at York in 
1074, thought that Joshua Dawson, William’s father, might 
very well do something for Bartholomew Horner and 
appointed a few Friends to meet him; the old man agreed to 
help to the extent of £6. 18s. od. Other Quarterly Meeting 
Friends contributed also. 7 

Towards the end of Charles II’s reign persecution became 
quite sharp and few Friend homes escaped. On 21 October 
1683, William Rooke, Mayor of Leeds, came with the Town 
Clerk to a meeting and took eleven men Friends and com- 
mitted them for trial.** One of them** had paid a fine of £26 
ten years before. On the 18 November fifty-two “‘were hurried 
out of their peaceable Meetings, and put into the Town’s 
Common-hall in the cold and storm the last winter, and were 
there kept four days and nights, men and women in one room, 
without any fire at all or bedding to lie upon, the most of them 
not suffered to go out at the door, though several of them, 
inhabitants in the town, and tender women.’’** They were 
sent to the county gaol in York Castle on 23 November. 
Ralph Thoresby saw them go down Kirkgate where he lived 
and was greatly touched, ‘‘I cannot wholly omit my concern’’ 
he wrote, ‘‘for some poor deluded Quakers, who were hurried 
down this street to York castle, in greater numbers than was 
ever known in these parts. The Lord open the eyes of the one 
party, and tender the hearts of the other!’’** 

These Friends were kept nine weeks without trial and then 
were fined and warrants granted for distress. At the same 
Sessions, thirty-one Friends were indicted for the third 
offence and sentenced to be transported; their occupations are 
given, which has some interest as showing the mixture of 
classes among Friends. There were eleven labourers, five 
yeomen farmers, one tailor, one shoemaker, five clothiers, 
eight clothworkers. They are said in the indictment to have 


31 ibid., il. 154. 

32 Henry Ewbank, yeoman. 

33 Besse, Sufferings (1753), li. 160 (cf. p. 154). 

34 Ralph Thoresby, Diary, ed. J. Hunter (1830), i. 169; D. H. Atkinson, Ralph 
Thoresby (1885), i. 2I0. 
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met in the dwelling-house of the widow Grace Sykes.°*? At 
the Quarter Sessions following, six more Friends were 
sentenced to transportation to semi-tropical servile labour in 
America and six more next time, convicted ‘‘for their peace- 
able Meetings concerning the worship of God, they are now 
remaining prisoners at the King’s mercy’’.*® 

Grace Sykes was the best known Friend of this period, 
daughter and co-heiress of Josias Jenkinson, known in Leeds 
as founder of almshouses. She had married William Sykes, 
merchant, fourth son of Richard Sykes,*’ in 1625, but had 
been left a widow in 1652 with five sons and two daughters; 
in 1684 when she was first charged she had been alone 32 
years. Her eldest son Richard was senior lord of the manor 
of Leeds and lived at Ledsham Hall, eight miles east of the 
town. He was not a Friend. In February 1682 Grace had 
been at the marriage of her granddaughter Mary at Ledsham 
Hall. The next morning, when her son Richard, as master 
of the house, had prayed well with the family, Ralph 
Thoresby tells us “‘the old gentlewoman, a Quaker, made a 
very seasonable exhortation to rejoice in the Lord, and that 
Satan might not get advantage by our carnal mirth; the more 
proper, being in her son’s private house (though a vast 
company of men and women), and upon this occasion; else I 
am taught a woman’s duty is rather to learn in silence than to 
teach in public’’.°* Ralph Thoresby felt rather awkward, 
kindly soul though he was, when ‘‘Old Mrs Sykes, a noted 
Quaker, and notable good woman’’, with commendable 
Christian freedom gave him a serious admonition about “‘the 
vanity of foolish ornaments and ribbons’’.*® 

The raid on her house was a more serious matter. One young 
fellow taken there died from his sufferings. Grace Sykes would 
know him. Her own husband had died from a similar imprison- 
ment over thirty years before: ‘‘Remarkable in this year’’ 
[1652], wrote Joseph Besse, “‘was the suffering of William 
Sykes, a merchant of Knottingley, near Pontefract, who 
though in other points he had not then made profession of 


35 Besse, Sufferings (1753), ii. 155. 

36 ibid., ii. 160. 

37 Richard Sykes, one of the Prinicpal burgesses, 1626, alderman, 1636-37. For 
Wham (d. 1652), see Besse, Suffevings (1753), il. 90. 

38 R. Thoresby, pee (1830) (1 March 1682), i. 114; D. H. Atkinson, Ralph 
Ne) (1885), 1. 244. 

39 R. Thoresby, Diary (1830) (8 April 1681), i. 82; D. H. Atkinson, op. cit. 
(1885). i243. 
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being a Quaker, yet being fully convinced of the unlawfulness 
of tithes under the Gospel, bore a faithful testimony in that 
respect.’’ The magistrates committed him to York Castle; at 
the Assizes in September 1652 he was indicted for a combina- 
tion with others against paying tithes, and was fined the 
fantastic sum of £266. 13s. 4d., and kept a prisoner for non- 
payment until he died on 20 October the same year.*° 

Grace Sykes was now in her eightieth year. When her house 
was raided in 1683 she was spared, but she was arrested with 
nine other women at meeting for worship in August 1684, fined 
for riot, and sent along Kirkgate and the York road 23 miles 
to prison in the Castle.** We may hope that Ralph Thoresby 
was not at his door to see them go by this time, for he married 
Anna Sykes of Ledsham Hall, Grace Sykes’ granddaughter, 
and the old gentlewoman was the most revered member of 
that family.*? She died a year later, in September 1685.*° 

From 1685 a change in government outlook was at work. 
With the accession of James II, persecution of dissenters 
slackened generally. Although the widespread fear of arbitrary 
government and Roman Catholic domination made many view 
with the utmost suspicion the advances James made toward 
toleration in matters of religion, Friends accepted thankfully 
the respite which the king’s Declarations of Indulgence 
brought.** They were thankful that the Glorious Revolution 
ushered in a more peaceful period based on the rule of law. 


40 Besse, Sufferings (1753), ii. 90. See also the account in Besse, Abstract of the 
sufferings (1733), 1. 320. 

41 Besse, Sufferings (1753), ti. 158. 

42 Ralph Thoresby m. Anna Svkes, 25 February 1685 [N.S.]; Diary, i. 170. 
Thoresby visited Grace Sykes in York, 11 September 1684; Diary, ii. 434. 

43 A collection of testimonies concerning several ministers . . . among . 
Ouakers (1760), 256, includes Wiltshire Quarterly Meeting testimony concerning 
Joseph Storrs (1670-1751) son of Sarah (Sykes) Storrs. The testimony states: ‘His 
mother’s father and mother, William and Grace Sykes, both died prisoners for 
Truth’s sake.’’ This statement (as regards Grace Sykes) is contradicted bv the 
Burial Registers of Derby and Notts. Onarterly Meeting (Digests at Friends’ 
House in London) which records the burial of Grace Sykes, ‘‘mother of Wm. 
Storrs’ wife’, “‘a prisoner for the truth in York Castle’’, of Leeds, d. at Chester- 
field. She was buried 25.vii.1685 at Tupton, near Chesterfield. 

44 Details of sufferings of Leeds Friends will be found scattered throughout the 
Yor'shire chapter of Besse, Sufferings (1753), ii. 89-176. Incidents not covered there 
may sometimes be found in other places, e.g. J. Wardell, The municipal history 
of .. . Leeds (1846), 56-7. 
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>PECTAL NOTE: YORK MINUTES 


No Leeds minute book has survived from this period. We 
are well informed about the persecutions and the preaching, 
but we miss the accounts of day-to-day living so plentiful in 
the minute books. 

The Quarterly Meeting minute book for the County of York 
however begins in 1669, and Leeds Friends were always repre- 
sented at York once a quarter, and their affairs were dealt 
with, so we quote two minutes from the book which show what 
“‘Truth’’ meant to them. They read as follows: 


1. From Friends at this Quarterly Meeting at York, the rith day of 
the 7th month 1673, to their friends and brethren in each particular 
Monthly Meeting of the same: 

Some have run into great debts contracted by undertaking 
greater things than they are able to manage, others by wasteful 
careless living beyond their degree and unsuitable to their present 
condition, and are not found faithful, but do walk disorderly and 
contrary to the Truth, and their doings have brought a great 
reproach upon honest Friends. 

But to the end they may not for the future encourage themselves 
to receive help from Monthly Meeting or Quarterly Meeting wherebv 
to burden their Friends, some of whom are sufficiently burdened 
otherways, each Friend to be faithful, provident, and diligent in 
his place, and to walk answerable to that Truth he doth profess 
in his measure. 


2. A Note of what things Monthly Meetings ought to enquire of the 
particular Meetings: 

Whether such Friends as are poor be in any present necessity. 
Whether there be any desolate widows that stand in need of the 
advice and assistance of Friends. Whether there be any orphans 
left to Friends’ care. 

Whether of those that were truly convinced and come into the 
knowledge and obedience of the Truth there be any lost in your 
Meetings. 

Whether there be any that profess the precious Truth of God 
that have dishonoured it by going out into profaneness of any kind. 


Il. 1689-1750. Making the Quaker Character 


Friends now obtained the right to hold their meetings 
publicly. There were no more fines or imprisonments for hold- 
ing a meeting in one’s house or for attending or speaking in a 
meeting, provided the place was registered at Quarter Sessions, 
and the doors were not locked while the meeting was in pro- 
gress. This did not mean that there were no more sufferings. 
The Toleration Act of 1689 did not make all people tolerant. 
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Friends could still be imprisoned for indefinite periods for 
not paying tithes or church rates.*” Many Friends were ruined 
and some died under their sufferings. From Leeds Meeting 
in 1702 Richard Kendall with John Cowell senior was taken 
to Rothwell gaol at the instance of the Rev. John Killingbeck, 
Vicar of Leeds,*® for not paying tithes. Richard Kendall died 
there. The sum involved was two or three pounds. John 
Cowell remained a prisoner for more than two years until the 
gaoler, resenting the cruelty of it, showed Friends the flaw 
in the indictment. The principle which seemed so important 
to Friends was, ‘‘Freely ye received, freely give’, taken from 
a charge of Jesus to his disciples (Mat. x. 8). 

Several houses were registered for meetings at the July 
Quarter Sessions 1699 ‘‘by the people called Quakers’’, viz., 
“the new Meeting House; also the house of Richard 
Armistead; the house of Benjamin Horner; the house of Wm. 
Pycock in Leeds, of Wm. Benson in Armley, of Joshua North 
in Wortley . . .’’ Between 1689 and 1699 Benjamin Horner 
and Wm. Cowell had leased a meeting house in Boar Lane.*’ 
The new meeting house was built just south of the river, in 
Water Lane. The cost of £162 was met by 65 subscriptions 
ranging from 5s. to £5. A footnote gives an idea of the 
capacity: ““Be it also remembered that there is 21 new forms, 
and one stool, and 14 old forms besides those fixed round the 
Meeting House and in the gallery.’’ If there were 50 forms 
altogether there was seating for 250. We may control this 

: ; ; 
estimate by the number of copies of Barclay’s Apology (the 
massive standard defence of Quakerism) purchased by the 
meeting in 1700: 60 copies, perhaps indicating 60 households. 

The first meeting was held in the new meeting house on 
24.vil.1699** ‘‘the same day Moses Hulley was buried’’, says 
the minute, with some feeling. He was a labourer, who had 
suffered two imprisonments for his faith. His wife Hannah had 

45 The Toleration Act, 1 W. & M., St. 1, cap. 18, expressly provided that 
nothing contained in it should exempt dissenters from paying tithes or other 
church dues. However, in 1696, St. 7 & 8 Will. 3, cap. 34, and in subsequent 
acts, two Justices were authorized to ascertain what was due when Quakers 
refused to pay, and to levy the same by distress; this summary method soon 
practically superseded proceedings in the ecclesiastical courts. 

46 John Killingbeck, B.D. (1650-1716), vicar from 1690 to 1715; R. V. Taylor, 
Biographia Leodiensis (1865), 123-8. 

47 The lease was among Tabitha Horner’s papers as listed in 1746 in Minute 
Book 72: 

48 24 September 1699. The court order registering Friends’ meeting house was 


copied in the minute book from the Quarter Sessions records of ‘‘12th day of 
July 1699’’. 
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been a prisoner in York Castle. The minute adds, curiously, 
‘‘the same year the River Aire was begun to be made 
navigable’’.*° 

Every month representatives from the meetings in the area, 
Brighouse, Bradford, Halifax, Mankinholes (Todmorden) and 
Leeds, met to discuss their affairs at one of those places, and 
also at Rastrick, Harwoodwell, or Liversedge, and sometimes 
at certain more isolated Friends’ farms or houses: at Thomas 
Green’s, or Joshua Laycock’s or Richard Hanson’s or Widow 
Hodgson’s, etc. No directions are given in the minutes; every- 
body knew where these Friends lived, and rode the country 
roads directly to the rendez-vous. But Monthly Meeting 
decided on 26.vil.1703 that monthly meetings should be held 
in future at public meeting-houses, ‘‘as they can be made 
convenient’’. The idea seems connected with a Leeds Prepar- 
ative Meeting minute of December 1702 reporting serious 
consideration of the matter of William Benson of Morley, who 
had driven away an extra cow with his own herd, ‘‘which 
foolishness hath brought some scandal on the blessed Truth. 
And whereas our Meeting is kept at his house it is not thought 
fit to continue the said Meeting there. So it is agreed that the 
next Meeting that in course falls at Morley be this time at the 
Meeting House in Leeds.’’ These monthly meetings dealt with 
poor relief, contentions between Friends, and with irregular- 
ities of conduct or teaching. There were fourteen such meetings 
in Yorkshire, and once a quarter their representatives met in 
the Yorkshire Quarterly Meeting, which was one of thirty or 
more quarterly meetings up and down the country,”° usually 
on a county basis. Representatives from all the quarterly 
meetings met annually in London in the spring to deliberate 
on the affairs of the whole body of Friends. 

This nation-wide egalitarian organization managed all the 
affairs of this Quaker ‘‘people’’, not just so-called church 
affairs. Friend ‘‘ministers’’, both men and women, travelled 


49 The notes, signed by Wm. Readshaw, are at the foot of the subscription 
list in Minute Book E 1. ; 

50 Quarterly Meeting, 18.xi.1668/9 [January 1669] drew up the following list 
of monthly meetings in the county (the number of preparative meetings within 
each is given): York (4), Balby (4), Pontefract (4), Brighouse (4), Knaresbrough 
(7), Settle (6), Malton (4), Thirsk (4), Richmond (4), Guisborough (5), Scar- 
borough (4), Kelke (5), Owstwick (6), Elloughton (6). Yorkshire, with 14 monthly 
meetings compares with a total of 151 for the whole country in 1601. , 

It seems best to use the modern term “preparative meeting’’, although it did 
not come into general use before the eighteenth century for the local business 
meeting. 
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from place to place, carrying certificates in due form ‘“‘from 
their [home] meeting, where [they] are known, and all their 
practices are looked into . . . For they that do minister to 
others, must have a double diligence in vertue, and chastity, 
and patience, and carefulness, and watchfulness.’’’* These 
‘“‘travellers under concern’’ needed hospitality, and guides, 
and help on their journeys. Leeds Meeting had a Guides’ Fund 
up to 1895. 

The Leeds Meeting minute books begin in 1692 with letters 
sent to the Meeting in Dublin. The story is completed by the 
corresponding Dublin minutes. An engagement to marry had 
been allowed by the Dublin Meeting between John Foster 
of Dublin and Hannah Thackeray of Morley, Leeds, on 
10.v.1688. Hannah had been a prisoner for her faith in the 
Leeds Moot Hall, and in York Castle.°? She had removed to 
her brother Ezra’s in Dublin to recover from the strain. There 
John Foster became attached to her. She must have had a 
relapse, for John asked the Dublin Meeting whether he should 
marry her in the condition she was in or wait to see if she might 
be better before marriage. Three Friends were sent by the 
meeting to discuss the matter with John’s mother. She wanted 
her son to wait, “‘and if it please God that she come to her 
remembrance again, then it may be considered of’’. 

Ezra Thackeray thought Hannah should return home to 
England, and Dublin Meeting ordered John Foster to pay 50s. 
towards the passage. John and Ezra quarrelled, and John 
said he would have nothing more to do with Hannah. In this 
he reckoned without the Dublin Meeting, which kept him to 
his duty, saying that he had been accessory to bringing her 
into her distraction by first drawing out her affection and then 
casting her off. Both young men were required to come to the 
next Men’s Meeting and “‘submit to Truth’’. 

Finally Hannah went home, and John was left, still engaged 
to her by the minute which gave him permission to marry. If 
he wanted to marry some other Friend the Dublin Meeting 
would require a discharge from Hannah; but she refused to 
release him. Dublin Meeting therefore wrote to Leeds Friends 
to ask them to look into the matter. 

Leeds Meeting replied in what must have been Quaker style 
as follows: ‘‘In the blessed Truth which is unchangeable do 


51 Fox, A collection of . . . epistles (1698), no. 264, p. 292. 
52 Besse, Sufferings (1753), Ul. 154, 158. 
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we salute you with all the faithful in those parts. According 
to your desire we ordered some Friends to speak gently to 
Hannah to know why she will not discharge the said John. 
Her answer is that he did send her mother a letter, which she 
did produce before us, in which he desires to know if she will 
give her daughter anything considerable if he come over to 
visit them. Which thing did so aggravate and trouble her that 
she is In no wise willing to discharge him until she see him face 
to face. Have here enclosed sent John’s letter, which we sup- 
pose he calls his discharge (1.e. of Hannah) which indeed we 
can have no unity with, neither is it conferable with the order 
of the blessed Truth. Being what we have to express at present 
shall leave it to consideration with unfeigned love remain your 
loving Friends and Brethren in the Truth. Signed on behalf of 
our Meeting: Richard Armistead, Benjamin Horner, Wm. 
Cowell.’’ 

The fact was that John wanted to marry Bethia Sleigh. 
Several letters followed and “‘the thing fell so heavy upon 
Hannah that for a certain time,’’ the Leeds Friends wrote, 
‘“we was afraid to mention it to her; but after she had got 
over a little we dealt so with her that with some difficulty have 
obtained a discharge from her which here in Closed we send 
vou... It is Hannah Thackeray’s desire that you procure 
Certificate for her from John before he have hers.’’ Dublin 
agreed and ordered John to pay Hannah £5 sterling for the 
loss of her time and clothes, which he did. 

Hannah’s receipt is in these terms: “‘Know all men by 
these presents that I, Hannah Thackeray, of Morley in the 
parish of Batley and County of York, have had and received 
from John Foster of the City of Dublin the full and just sum 
of Five pounds of good and lawful money of England in full 
payment and satisfaction of all debits, reckonings, and dues, 
promises, claims and titles, and demands, of him the said 
John Foster by me, Hannah Thackeray, from the Beginning 
of the World this first day of the tenth month of the year 
1692. Sealed, signed and delivered in the presence of us etc. 
etc. Hanna Thackeray.’’ 

John married Bethia Sleigh. Hannah eventually married 
Joseph Westerman, towards the end of 1695. 

A minute of the Men’s Meeting at the end of 1703 orders 
Benjamin Horner to buy a book for the Women’s Meeting. 
We still have the book he bought, the first of a series giving 


Cc 
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the Women’s records for two centuries. At one end of the 
volume Benjamin Horner wrote, ‘‘This end for Disbursements 
to and for Poor Women’’; at the other, ‘“This end for Minnits 
etc.’’. In the library at Carlton Hill you may occasionally 
come upon a book which carries an early signature, ¢.g. 
‘‘Benjamin Horner Booke, 1712’’ on a small work by Samuel 
Watson of Eldroth, near Settle. The initial ““B’’ has some 
flourishes, but the rest of the name is in a fine firm tracery 
of tall and compact characters, the hand of one who enjoyed 
making a fine pen and using it. 

Robert Arthington was perhaps the wealthiest of Leeds 
Friends at this time. He came to meeting with his two sons: 
John, who kept the meeting registers of births, deaths, and 
marriages; and Joshua, a promising Friend, who was happily 
married to Deborah Moore of York Meeting. In fifth month 
1710, however, something went wrong, apparently in Joshua’s 
business affairs, and three Friends were appointed to speak 
to him. His written acknowledgement of his wrong-doing con- 
cluded with the words, ‘“‘The falling away is first in ourselves. 
The true monitor never failed me while I kept to it. I have 
gone astray to the dishonour of Truth, the holy Profession I 
made, and the affliction of God’s people, the dishonour and 
erief of my dear father. If I had kept to the friend at home, 
the tender counsel of parent and Friends, I had never come 
to this sorrowful condition.’’ Monthly Meeting held at Brig- 
house ordered a copy of Joshua’s letter to be put into two 
Friends’ hand in each particular meeting, ‘‘to publish as they 
may see a service in it’’. We are not told what Joshua 
Arthington had done. 

But when Henry Ewbank came before Preparative Meet- 
ing in 1710, we have the whole story.°* He was an old man 
when it happened. As far back as 1671 he had been fined £26 
for holding a Friends’ meeting in his house. Now in 1710 he 
had sold the hay on one of his fields to Robert Spencer and 
then sent his man to move two cocks of the hay into another 
field. Wm. Cowell and Stephen Elbeck were sent to see the 
parties. Robert said he hoped the meeting would forgive 
Henry, as he did. They would not, but ‘‘upon consideration 
of the vileness of the thing and the scandal it brought to 
Truth’’ they required Henry to condemn his conduct in 
writing. 

53 Henry Ewbank, of Wortley, yeoman. For his sufferings see Besse, Sufferings 
(1753), li. 135, 154, 165, 176. 
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The minute books reveal how carefully the Friends watched 
over the behaviour of their fellow-members. 

“Orderly walking’’ was the key phrase. Friends supported 
their central creative experience by learning based on a know- 
ledge of Scripture, and encouraged an interest in good books. 
Miles Walker, the schoolmaster, with John North and John 
Thirkell kept the meeting library active and issued a catalogue. 

The meeting house was in open country in Holbeck. For 
a hundred years there would be hay to sell off the close around 
the buildings. The farmer near by was Abraham Ledger, one 
of the Friends imprisoned in 1683.°* Friends attending meet- 
ing from a distance put their horses in his stables. He was 
a sound man on doctrine; but he liked a drink to seal a bargain 
on a market day. And so it was that one day in June 1702 
he came out of an alehouse in Briggate “‘so drunken’’, says 
the minute, ‘‘that he was forced to be led down the street, 
and people took great notice, and especially that he was one 
called a Quaker, and as he went by they mocked at Friends, 
to the great dishonour of Truth’’. 

In accordance with a requirement first suggested by George 
Fox,’ a penitent offender read a paper condemning his act 
before the Meeting. So Abraham Ledger read, ‘“‘Friends, 
whereas I, Abraham Ledgard of Leeds, having gone amongst 
the people of God called Quakers for some years, have not 
walked so closely and orderly and carefully as I ought to 
have done; but have been seen to be overtaken with strong 
drink to the great dishonour of our godly profession. For so 
doing I confess myself very much to blame, yet hoping through 
the strength and power of the Lord never to commit the like 
evil again, that favour with the Lord may be obtained, and a 
true union and fellowship with his people, which is the hearty 
desire of your troubled Friend, Abraham Ledger.’’ He was 
received again into unity ‘‘as he answers the same, in life 
and conversation’’.°’® 

Sometimes the meeting condemned an action outright, as 
when another Ledger, Joshua, came drunk to Preparative 
Meeting on the day he was to publish his marriage, and being 
drunk wished all Quakers at the devil, his mother being 
present. The paper of condemnation (30.vi.1700) was signed 


54 Besse, Sufferings (1753), li. 154. 
55 Fox, A collection of . . . epistles (1698), no. 264, p. 284. 
56 Abraham Ledger’s paper of contrition is dated 3.vi.1702. 
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by twelve well-known Friends, and begins, ‘“‘Joshua, son of 
Mary Ledgard of Leeds, hath been educated (i.e. brought up) 
among us, but by not taking heed to the good spirit whereby 
a young man may cleanse his ways hath been drunk and 
abusive though several times he did promise to be more care- 
ful. We can do no less than deny society and fellowship with 
him till his amendment of life, which we do heartily desire.’’ 

Among the women, “Isabel Thornton has brought dis- 
honour to God and His people by drunkenness, lying, and 
other miscarriages . . . Our exhortations found no place in 
the said Isabel. She doth justify herself against all the evi- 
dence.’’?’ Benjamin Elletson’s drunkenness was cause that 
“he could get no clothes to his back’’ in spite of his high 
wages of five to six shillings a week.°’* Daniel Langstaff’® 
frequented alehouses notwithstanding all the labour and love 
of Friends. He denied his testimony by going to a priest to 
take a wife “‘and we are informed she is great with child by 
fornication’. 

Friends’ common practice when a widower with children 
remarried was to require him to make a settlement on those 
children. But Richard Jowett®® had nothing to settle on his 
daughter Hannah when he married as his second wife one 
Tabitha Hopwood from a London Meeting. Hannah Jowett 
had lost her mother when she was eight years of age. At fifteen 
she lost her father and came under the care of Friends, her 
stepmother not being able to care for her. This meant that 
the girl was placed in a Friend’s family to learn a trade. Her 
choice fell on Jonathan and Elizabeth Merry, and Elizabeth 
was to train her. The Meeting provided new clothes. Then, 
to everybody’s surprise, within a few weeks, Hannah dis- 
appeared. It was then that Jonathan Merry’s drinking habits 
came before the Meeting. He confessed that he had kept 
company with wicked men of the world, but now hoped to 
stay a faithful witness to his life’s end. He quite failed, and 
after two years’ forbearence, the Preparative Meeting ‘‘could 
do not less than deny his society with us’’. Elizabeth was 
unhappy, confused, and resentful. Leeds suffered her 
‘“‘extravagant reflections and uncomely speeches’’ and would 


57 For Isabel Thornton, see Besse, Swfferings (1753), i. 158. 

58 Benjamin Elletson, of Leeds, clothworker (ibid., li. 154, 157, 158). 

59 Daniel Langstaff, of Hunslet, clothier (zbid., ii. 154, 158). 

60 Richard Jowett, of Beeston, yeoman; sufferer in 1683 and 1684, see Besse, 
Suffevings (1753), li. 154, 157, 158. 
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have declared their disunity with her, but Monthly Meeting 
instructed them to draw up a certificate of removal for her 
to York Meeting. Leeds had given her 20 shillings for her 
going which Monthly Meeting refunded. Hannah Jowett mean- 
while had been found in Beeston, sick and destitute. 

There was so much ‘‘probation officer’s work’’ to do that the 
meeting appointed Richard Armistead and William Cowell 
‘“‘to examine into the conduct of Friends in particular’’, 1.e. 
by house to house visiting. When this oversight became too 
heavy a task the meeting added three or four assistants, 
changing them quarterly. John Smith complained of this 
oversight. The meeting ordered him ‘‘to let the matter fall 
and to let love and charity grow in his mind more and more; 
and if Wm. and Richard happened in any respect to be too 
hot (as John said) they were to labour to keep in the wisdom 
of God and the spirit of meekness’’. In 1713, still having a 
hard battle against Friends’ drunkenness, the meeting 
appointed a group to study that grievous evil. The number 
of Friend alcoholics after 1720 was falling. But still there 
were cases: ‘‘Bethia Laycock, an elderly well-to-do Friend, 
active in pastoral visitation, brought dishonour to Truth by 
taking strong liquor (1724) and Preparative Meeting appointed 
several Friends to advise with her son Nathaniel to see if any 
method could be taken to help her.’’ But it was too late. 
Gradually, very gradually, Friends succeeded in this crusade 
and showed that a quite considerable English community 
could overcome the characteristic English vice. 

There were also irregularities in sexual behaviour, and there 
seem to have been illegitimate births every two or three years 
among people who attended the meeting. Tabitha Jowett had 
married John Gott. Very soon after the marriage Rachel Gott, 
John’s daughter by his first marriage, gave the meeting 
anxiety by loose conduct (1710). Sarah Wilson and Daniel 
Langstaff junior were permitted to marry in meeting ‘“‘though 
a jealousy arose in the minds of some that she was with child’’. 
Soon after, she bore a child, and fathered it on a person other 
than her husband (1712). Sarah Barber and Jonathan Lupton 
were disowned for similar conduct (1725) but after five years 
out of the fellowship, and having been married by a priest, 
under trouble for their offence, desired to be received back 
among Friends; and they were. Tabitha Askwith had an 
illegitimate child in peculiar circumstances, so that Prepa- 
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rative Meeting asked Monthly Meeting for advice, 1732. 
Sarah Arthington, widow of John, had to meet six Friends 
at her home to try to clear up scandalous reports on her con- 
duct. Later, her daughter Sarah went astray and disappeared 
trom Gildersome Meeting. So it continued. We recall Fox’s 
distress at Launceston when the gaolor spoke of thirty trials 
tor bastardy as small matters: ‘‘We thought it very strange 
that they that professed themselves Christians, should make 
small matters of such things.’’** 

In 17360 the Quarterly Meeting ordered a new edition of 
Moses West’s litthe book on Quaker marriage, first published 
in 1707.°* Leeds Meeting took 100 copies in 1736 and the 
present Library copy is one of them. [hey were printed in 
Leeds by the Friend printer, James Lister. Friends could 
not approve marriage by a priest paid to conduct the service. 
They expected Friends to marry Friends.°*° 

Any intention of marriage had first to be taken by the man 
to the Women’s Preparative Meeting. The first Women’s 
minute book is pretty full of them: 124 applications from 1703 
to 1736. A few were not accomplished, some took place in 
other meetings where the woman Friend belonged; but there 
were over a hundred new Quaker homes in the Leeds Meeting 
established by marriage of Friend with Friend in this one 
generation. In the same period 36 Friends married non-Friends 
and were therefore out of unity with the meeting, although 
there was nothing to prevent them from continuing to attend 
the meetings for worship; some offenders soon made their 
peace. The offence was “‘marriage with a priest’’. As many 
Friends had suffered for the great principle of freely-given 
service, they could not surrender it because a young Friend 
felt that natural personal affection was above everything. 
Without the rule far more Friends would have married non- 
Friends, and some would naturally have moved to the 


61 Fox, Journal (1952), 264. 

62 Moses West, A treatise concerning marriage, wherein the unlawfulness of 
mixt-marriages 1s laid open from the Scriptures. James Lister’s 1736 edition is 
the only known English edition printed in the provinces. 

63 In the margin of the minute book on one occasion (1708, when Martha Sykes 
of Farnley m. a non-Friend against her father’s wish) the penman cited Exodus 
OG (Honour thy father, etc.), Pph. vi. ¥, 3; Deut.vil, 3. “Cast cout the 
Hittites.’ etc, Hera ix. 2, 3: “The people of Israel have not separated them- 
selves”’ The most apt quotation is Nehemiah xiii. 23, 26: “‘I saw the Jews that 
had married women of Ashdod, and their children spake half in the speech 
of Ashdod and could not speak ‘the Jews’ language.’’ From the New Testament 
there is 2 Cor. vi. 14, 17: “‘Be not unequally yoked with unbelievers’’, etc. Friends 
were expected to marry Friends. 
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partner’s church. In fact, with the rule or in spite of it, 
numbers were increasing so much that the meeting house had 
to be greatly enlarged in 1723. [he addition cost as much 
as the original building. Besides this, a new meeting house 
was built at Gildersome in 1710, which took many Leeds 
Friends. 

As long as Friends kept faithful to their mission, the tend- 
ency to return to the meeting was strong. A deep common 
loyalty to ‘‘Truth’’ was quite as important to the old Quaker 
marriage as natural affection. Sometimes the Quaker partners 
gave their married life to the service of ‘‘Truth’’ as clearly 
as the Benedictine monk gave his single life to his order. For 
example, John and Rebecca Cowell, married in 1708, were 
both in the meeting’s service. Rebecca visited almost every 
meeting in England and Wales, really hard going, the roads 
being primitive. On one occasion, in February 1726, when 
she brought her concern to visit the meetings in Derbyshire, 
Staffordshire, Worcestershire and Warwickshire, the minute 
records that ‘‘John declared his willingness to give her up to 
the service’. Her message was evangelical, “‘a testimony to 
the sufficiency of the name and power of Jesus’. And at home, 
““she was of service to many: in the decline of life her gift 
shone more bright than ever’’. John Cowell cared for Friends 
at home in their trades and shared the pastoral visitation of 
families. The Monthly Meeting described him as ‘‘a true help- 
mate to her in the best things’’.** 

These dedicated marriages were the principal wealth of the 
meeting. Miles Walker, schoolmaster, a great worker for the 
alcoholics, and for other needy people, and for apprentices, 
liberated his wife Eleanor for many long journeys in the 
ministry. When she went with Edna Walker, the Monthly 
Meeting desired that the Lord might be with them and that 
‘He that draws them out may bring them in amongst us 
again’’. Edward Hulley travelled; so did Aaron Atkinson, 
here and in America, while their wives served the meeting 
at home. Eleven couples are constantly before us in the 
minutes, though they are mentioned casually. There were no 
doubt more. This type of comradeship in service affected the 
whole meeting. 


64 For John (1681-1730) and Rebecca (Turner) Cowell (1677-1756) see C. T. 
Clay, “‘An eighteenth-century Quakeress of Leeds; with some account of the 
family of Cowells’, The Genealogist, N.s., vol. 36, April 1920. 
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If some drew the conclusion that a marriage could not be 
half Quaker and half Anglican it is not surprising. One who 
drew that conclusion was Isabel Fearnley, a beloved and 
trusted young women Friend, who was keeping company with 
one Joseph Binns, not known as a Quaker, to the great 
trouble of honest Friends. Eventually she wrote the following 
letter to John Binns of Masham, father of the young man: 


“Dear Friend, By this know that I have seen and heard thy 
letter thou sendst to our Friends of Leeds Meeting concerning 
thy son and myself, for which I acknowledge our Friends’ and 
thy Christian care and love towards me. I acknowledge my mind 
hath been out towards thy son though he was, and I fear is in 
that nature which, if not truly repented of, will deeply tend to 
his ruin. I have often considered the matter, and desired that 
the Lord would be my strength and counsellor, and to settle my 
mind so as I might come to a firm resolution, which I hope he 
hath done, which is to let thee know and desire to acquaint thy 
son with the same that I am fully resolved through the Lord’s 
assistance not to meddle or be any more concerned with him on 
any account tending to marriage, and I do hereby give him his 
full liberty to make choice of a wife where he pleases, and for 
time to come that he neither trouble himself nor me any more. 
I hope this may be sufficient to let thee and him know my full 
resolution. Shall therefore add my dear love to thee and thy wife. 
itest your Priend, 1h” 


Isabel Fearnley married Robert Taylor, of York Meeting, 
a year later. 

From 1706 we have regular accounts of the pastoral visiting 
of families, usually by eight men and four women, in two 
groups; the first visiting in Leeds Town, Hunslet, Oulton, 
Carlton, Cappell Town, Woodhouse, and the second in 
Beeston, Churwell, Wortley, Armley, Holbeck. They went 
in May and June, telling Friends at Meeting each week before- 
hand what part they would visit, so that those to be visited 
might be at home. In 1715 Richard Armistead, Joshua North, 
Edward Hulley, John Cowell, Elizabeth North and Hannah 
Armistead were the first group. Joshua Barber, George North; 
Stephen Elbeck, Benjamin Horner, Eleanor Walker and 
Tabitha Atkinson were the second group. Coming into the 
house they would join the household in silent waiting, 
supplication, and a message such as one that we have from 
this time, ““Dear Friends let not the love of anything here 
below prevent you, but wait daily to be revived in the life of 
holiness. . .”’ There would be warnings against the world and 
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the glories of it ‘‘which lie near and have taken several’’. 
They reported to Preparative Meeting that “‘the Lord was 
present with them to the opening of the hearts of Friends’’. 
for thirty years the visits were in general willingly paid and 
well received, but after 1740 they were discontinued and 
Quarterly Meeting had to recall Friends to the duty again and 
again. In February 1746 we have the beginning of a chain 
reaction to these reminders. No outright refusal could be made 
to Quarterly Meeting, but the matter was referred from the 
March Preparative Meeting to April, May, June, July, 
August, September. Every month we have ‘‘The matter of 
visiting families is referred to next Meeting’’. On 30.viil.1746 
however, Preparative Meeting appointed, not the Friends to 
visit, but a committee (though that device has not that name 
here) of ten men Friends to nominate out of their own number 
‘proper persons for visiting families to enter on the service 
in such manner as themselves shall see convenient’’. 

They did not find it convenient at all. Six months later, in 
March 1747, Preparative Meeting recorded, with studied 
moderation, “‘It is desired that the Friends nominated on 30 
October last take an opportunity to consider among them- 
selves a proper season to visit families.’’ Four men refused 
to serve. Three women and six men accepted in April 1747, 
all over sixty years of age except Christopher Robinson and 
William Longmire. Even these nine put off their going till 
October, when John Scott reported that they have entered on 
the service. In November “‘it is not quite gone through’’, and 
similarly in December. In January 1748, they hope to finish 
before next Preparative Meeting. In February, March and 
April we find the same minute. Finally, in May “‘they have 
gone through that concern and find good satisfaction therein’’. 

Truth was becoming in these smoother days a way of life, 
a type of conduct, a code of honour, no longer a mission and 
a power. Piety is an acknowledgement of the Father, and 
some did not like to go as far as that; but they believed in 
the testimonies. When Friends learned that Prince Charles 
Edward and the Marshal de Saxe were preparing an invasion, 
they revived Friends’ ancient testimony against bearing arms 
in a paper from Quarterly Meeting, which the Leeds Meeting 
ordered to be duly preserved. 

Leeds Friends had their own Meeting for Sufferings, to note 
and keep record of the distraints which Friends suffered in 
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keeping to their testimony against tithes. Heads of families 
were called together annually after harvest and required to 
prove that they had not contributed directly or indirectly to 
the tithe. If any Friend with tithable land or produce was 
absent, Friends were appointed to visit him and report. We 
have, year by year, records of the cows, the oats or barley 
taken from the farms, a goose or two from the widow, value 
tenpence. Quaker dress and speech were established in the 
code. These are formal and customary witnessings, but requir- 
ing much courage. 

The more spontaneous, day-to-day conduct appears in 
hundreds of minutes over these years, showing the Christian 
care of the meeting for its members, thoughtful and loving 
judgments about and for individuals. Friends were concerned 
(260.v.1699) that ‘‘Alice Bainbridge should go to London by 
water, fearing that she cannot be able to endure a land 
journey’’. In 1707 the Meeting was concerned because Richard 
Archer neglected his wife and family “‘for bull-baiting and 
other corrupt practices of this evil world’’. They were more 
moved still when, in 1713, Robert Eastburne laid before the 
meeting his intention of removing into America, seeing he 
was ‘“‘not necessitated thereunto for to procure a livelihood, 
and also the danger of a voyage with so many children. So 
that there appeared a straitness in the minds of Friends to 
give way to his intention. Yet after pretty much advice and 
endeavours to the contrary did leave him to his liberty of 
acquainting the Monthly Meeting therewith’’. Friends were 
critical of the young men Friends about town (1716), ‘‘they 
wear their coats with fashionable cuttles [pleats] and too long 
undecent neckcloths hanging down their breasts, more for 
show than service; and their waistcoats without necks, or 
too low, to show their fine linen’’. 

The Meeting exercised oversight and some control of the 
business affairs of all Friends.*’ Early in 1728 ‘‘John Birkett 
and his wife appearing at this Meeting was blamed by Friends- 
for running into more debt than they are able to pay, and 
keeping bad accounts, so that they knew not how they went 
on... Advised to take a less house and endeavour to lay by 
and pay the debts by degrees. Yet considering their necessity 


65 In 1717 William Barnard was spoken to about his excessive straining of 
cloth. An Act of 1623 had ordered the tenter frames to be so constructed as to 
limit the stretching effected by them. 
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and want of health, it’s agreed that twenty shillings be desired 
of Monthly Meeting to buy food for them.’’ 

Minute of 28.11.1736: ‘“Benjamin Horner junior, intending 
to follow the trade of buying and selling cloth, five Friends 
are appointed to advise him therein, pursuant to an ancient 
order of this Meeting in the case of young men beginning to 
trade for themselves.’’ 

Friends appointed to visit Hannah Barber after she had 
lost her husband, Joshua (whose loss was regretted by the 
whole Quarterly Meeting), found the widow’s business affairs 
declining, so “‘they are desired to assist her about disposing 
of the farm, and what other things they see meet’’ (13.x.1738). 
Joshua Barber had not been a good manager himself, and 
his name headed the poor fund list regularly. No one seems 
to have respected him any the less for that. 

Benjamin Horner senior was a good merchant, quite the 
opposite of Joshua Barber. He was treasurer to the meeting. 
As a merchant he was as much under discipline as any 
other: when he decided to extend his operations ‘‘to keep 
Wakefield market with cloth’’ he asked the consent of the 
Preparative Meeting like any other Friend. Robert Arthing- 
ton and Richard Armistead were ‘‘ordered to discourse him 
about the same and give advice and consent as they find the 
matter’’. On the other hand he was appointed sometimes to 
deal with disputes that arose. In 1703, with John Smith and 
Samuel Dickenson, he persuaded John Godley to take four 
pieces of cloth and five pounds sterling from John Parker 
in settlement of the debt he owed him. For from the begin- 
ning, Friends did not sue one another in a court of law. So 
Benjamin Horner was one of the many to play the part of 
Paul’s one wise man (I Cor. vi. 5).°° He was treasurer for 
nearly forty years. He put up the money for current expenses. 
Nothing is more curious in our history than the six-monthly 
statements of the meeting in account with Benjamin Horner. 
Friends are appointed to see how much he is “‘in advance’’, 
1.e. how much the meeting owes him. When he died in 1740 
his daughter Tabitha succeeded him as treasurer, and when 
she died in 1746 the noble old mother, Christiana Horner, 
continued the service. 

66 The theme is frequent in early Quakerism. A Quarterly Meeting minute of 
16.x.1678 records: ‘‘This day, account is given that the difference betwixt Joshua 
Dawson and Grace Sikes is ended.’’ Yearly Meeting epistles mention the matter: 


in 1692, ‘‘faithful unconcerned Friends’’ were to be chosen as arbitrators; in 1606, 
“no Friends shall go from the order of truth . . . to sue one another at law’’. 
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By the middle of the century most of those who had 
experienced the persecution had died. New Friends were made 
perforce in another mould, made more by the mould than by 
the rule or Kingdom of God within, which was all the first 
Friends had. Of the external aids which this second genera- 
tion had, the School (in Water Lane, south of the river) was 
the least, though Miles Walker was a good Friend. He taught 
school as a clothier sold cloth, for teaching was no social 
service then but a man’s trade, like any other. When he left 
for London in 1720, Friends paid for the desks he left behind 
in the school-room (over the stable) more as a kindness to 
him than because they would need them. Another school- 
master offered to come in 1728 (“‘if he could find good 
encouragement’’). But he was not invited, and for thirty years 
there was no school. 

Friends learned to read none the less. There was a Monthly 
Meeting travelling library in 1713.°’ In 1734, George White- 
head’s Christian Progress®* and William Edmundson’s 
Journal’? were missing from Gildersome. Whitehead had 
represented Friends with the Government in five reigns, and 
his book is a source book for the history of British freedom, 
as it is also intensely personal, and uplifting. Edmundson’s 
Journal is an inside description of the establishment of 
Quakerism in Ireland in that most eventful period from 1652 
to 1692. John Wesley was no friend to Quakerism, but he 
thrilled at this book, and the new Friends of his time could 
hardly do less.”° 

In 1722, Leeds Friends bought twelve copies of William 
Sewel’s History of Friends,"* a solid work of more than I,000 
pages, commended by Charles Lamb ‘‘above all Church 
narratives’. “‘The Quakers, so called, are become a great 
people’’ says Sewel in his preface, “‘and that not by any 
human power . . . but merely by an harmless deportment, 
amd the exercising of patience s. <) 4 Theys. .. hadne. 


67 In 1765 Leeds Meeting took r00 copies of John Griffith’s Some brief remarks 
upon sundry important subjects, necessary to be understood ... by all profess- 
ing the Christian religion, 1764, 1765, three copies for the Meeting, and 97 pur- 
chased by 28 Friends (17.i11.1765). Large works found a few buyers, for instance: 
William Penn’s Works (3rd ed., 1782, 5 vols. at 25s. the set): 3 buyers. 

68 G. Whitehead, The Christian progress of that ancient servant and minister 
of Jesus Christ, George Whitehead, 1725. 

69 A Journal of the life... of .. . William Edmundson, Dublin, 1715, and 
London, 1715. 

70 John Wesley’s Journal, 17 July 1765. 

71 W. Sewel, History of the rise, increase and progress of the Christian people 
called Quakers, 1722. Bristol subscribed for 35 copies. 
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potentate to protect them; and . . . not among themselves 
any man of renown or literature, but relying on their integrity, 
and trusting to God alone; have at length triumphed over the 
malice of their opposers.’’ Such words impressed the young 
Friends and increased their loyalty. In 1724, Leeds Friends 
subscribed for 20 copies of Penn’s complete works,’? and 
in 1735 40 copies of Barclay, of which they had bought 60 
in-r7oo:. 

The Preparative Meeting itself was a moving experience: 
“In these solemn assemblies,’’ Penn said, “‘there is no one 
presides . . . Christ only ‘being their president, as He is pleased 
to appear . . . in any one or more of them, to whom, what- 
ever be their capacity or degree, the rest adhere with a firm 
unity, not of authority, but conviction, which is the Divine 
authority and way of Christ’s power and spirit in His 
people.’’”* 

There were many Friends in the meeting for whom the 
inward experience was first. They came to meeting because 
they were Friends before they came. There were more for whom 
the meetings added meaning to life and so they belonged in 
theory and in practice. Visiting Leeds in 1748, the American 
Quaker minister, John Griffith, wrote ““There were a sensible 
weighty body of Friends belonging thereunto; yet there 
seemed to me a much larger, as to number, who contented 
themselves in the profession of truth, and in hearing the report 
of others, concerning the heavenly country.’’” 


72 4 Collection of the works of William Penn, 2 vols., 17206. 

Bristol subscribed for 60 copies of Barclay’s Apology in 1735, 300 in 1700, 

A See W. Penn’s “‘Brief account of the rise and progress of the . . . Quakers’’ 
(1694), c. 4 (Works, 1726, 1. 877; Everyman ed., p. 201). 

5 J. Griffith, Jourvnal (1779), 117. On a later visit, early in 1749, John Griffith 
(1713-76) lodged with Christiana Horner (widow of Benjamin Horner) in Boar 
Lane; he described her as ‘‘a succourer of many of the Lord’s messengers; 
being a truly open-hearted woman, a mother in our Israel. But she did not con- 
tinue a great while in mutability after this’. (Journal 1779), 158.) 
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This was the so-called ‘‘Age of Reason’’ (or Enlighten- 
ment), when the best minds tried to show the reasonableness 
of Christianity. For the poorer sort there was the Methodist 
field preaching and the new hymns and tunes for congrega- 
tional singing. When John Griffith was in Leeds in 1753, he 
tells us that the afternoon Friends’ meeting for worship was 
large: there were several hundreds present, ‘‘mostly of the 
people called methodists’’.”° 

The Methodists aimed at victory over sin, and at Scriptural 
holiness. The Anglicans had a gospel of moral rectitude. The 
orderly walking of Friends was a businesslike form of the 
same principle. There was thus an underlying unity develop- 
ing throughout the period leading to the joint anti-slavery 
campaigns and the establishment of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society (1804). 

By 1750, Friends were established in the good opinion of 
the community. Lord Hardwicke’s Act of 1753," directed 
against the very scandalous practice of clandestine marriages, 
required all marriages to be solemnized at church except those 
of Jews and Quakers. The integrity of family life in these two 
peoples justified this exceptional confidence. 

The hundred years from 1750 onwards were the creative 
period for the making of rules of discipline and perfecting 
methods of procedure. Equally important was the develop- 
ment of schooling. The third character of the century was its 
piety. Piety, the sense of a relationship with the Father, was 
expressed in meetings for worship and in the creature feeling, 
a sense of “‘the Lord’s dealings with us’’, which moved 
individual Friends. We have no adequate description of these 
experiences. We are better informed about religious family 
visiting. Monthly Meeting in 1752 recommended that ‘‘proper 
Friends should be thought of for visiting families in the Meet- 
ing’’. The Preparative Meeting, knowing the situation better, 
added to the Monthly Meeting minute the proviso, ‘‘In case 
no such do offer before our next Meeting, the Meeting 
may proceed to nominate’’. Accordingly, Gervase Elam, 

76 Griffith, Journal (1779), 234. 


77 St. 26 Geo. 2, cap. 33. The Marriage Act of 1836 made other religious cere- 
monies legally binding if notified to the public registrar. 
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Christopher Robinson, John Scott, William Longmire, 


Rebecca Cowell, Jane North (all elderly) undertook ‘“‘to con- 
fer about the matter’’. Then nine times in succession the 
Preparative Meeting repeated the following minute: ‘‘The 
affair of visiting families is still referred’. In 1764 Gervase 
Elam alone of all the men was willing to go. The Men’s 
Preparative Meeting asked the Women’s Preparative Meeting 
to help. They replied that they would not because their meet- 
ing was small that day. A month later the Men’s Preparative 
Meeting took the unusual step of sending Samuel Briscoe 
round to the Women’s Meeting to ask what they were pre- 
pared to do. No woman Friend would serve. In November 
1766, Quarterly Meeting again pressed the meeting on the 
matter, and in December something had been done. In 
January it was “‘under Friends care to have it completed’’, 
and in February it was ‘‘near gone through and is intended 
to be finished this day’’, having been first begun by Friends 
of the Meeting, then ‘‘resumed by our Friend Mabel Wigham 
from Northumberland, and completed by our Friend Benjamin 
Hird and Robert Walker and some Friends of this Meeting, 
to general satisfaction’’. In 1784 there was a general visit by 
Tabitha Middleton, Robert Walker and Sarah (Tuke) Grubb 
who was then 28 years of age and learning, as she said, “‘to 
submit to the turnings of the divine Hand’’.’® Twelve years 
before, she had cared for John Woolman as he lay dying of 
smallpox and was greatly impressed by his faith. She had 
become a minister, living in a felt relationship with the divine 
power; submitting, she said, to such exercise of spirit as made 
her ready to faint: ‘‘I always engage in it with great dread’’.” 
The prevailing influences of the age, like John Locke’s book 
on the Reasonableness of Christianity (1697), and the rise of 
Unitarianism, were against the prophetic gift. Yearly Meeting 
in I77% was concerned about these Unitarian doctrines: 
William Tuke took a leading part ‘‘in maintaining the sound 
(t.e. orthodox) belief’’ of the Society and his daughter, Sarah 
Grubb, approved him. Leeds Friends could scarcely be un- 
aware of the great argument, seeing that Joseph Priestley, 
Paks. (the discoverer of oxygen), minister of Mill Hill Chapel, 
Leeds (1767-72), in his book The Scripture Doctrine of 
78 Sarah (Tuke) Grubb, b. York, 20.vi.1756; m. Robert Grubb of Clonmel; 
d. 8.xii.1790. Some account of the life... of Sarah Grubb, Dublin (17092), 2-3, 


3rd ed. (1796), 13. 
79 Sarah Grubb, Some account, 3rd ed. (1796), 16. 
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Remission denied that Christ’s death was a sacrifice, and re- 
jected the Trinity. 

These ‘‘devil’s questions’ had hardly appeared at all in 
the seventeenth century, but in the eighteenth they were 
common. Sarah Grubb recommended Friend parents not to 
send their sons to Edinburgh University to complete their 
education because of ‘‘the pernicious principles imbibed 
there’’.°° About the time of her visits in Leeds she wrote, 
“Indeed, it is not an easy task to minister to this degenerate 
age, who think they know all things and, like the magicians 
in Egypt, can account for all the works of the divine hand.’’*? 
She felt that “‘the virtue of all our religious movements con- 
sists in the divine putting forth, and the continuation of holy 
anointing; which (we have abundant cause to acknowledge) 
is not at our command’’. 

Of Robert Walker, who visited with her, Leeds Friends 
wrote in testimony: ‘‘He was much devoted to the Lord’s 
service, of an humble mind, and exemplary upright conduct, 
accompanied with innocent cheerfulness. He was often en- 
gaged in a fervent travail of spirit that the Truth might arise 
into dominion in our Meeting. The exercise of his gift in the 
ministry carried its own evidence with power to the hearts of 
the people, turning their minds from all outward dependence 
to the everlasting foundation, Christ Jesus.’’ (30.111.1786. ) 

Recognized ways of speaking in Meeting appeared, in keep- 
ing with the responsibility, the burden, the solemnity of it. 
These are like the forms of poetry, with rhythms derived from 
the Psalms and the Gospels. An example was fully recorded 
in the Men’s Preparative Meeting book in 1820. We give a 
part of it, which shows how similar it is to passages recorded 
from American Friends, or to the free verse of Walt Whitman, 
who was influenced by them: 

“The call of the Lord is to inward retirement before Him, 

To a deep indwelling with the divine gift, 
That in His good time strength may be known to arise 
out of weakness 
And courage take the place of unprofitable fear, 
That the tribulated traveller Zionwards may be animated 
To tread the Lord’s courts with rejoicing though with 
trembling steps. 
I feel tenderly concerned that none of you may be choosing 
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80 Sarah Grubb, Some account, 3rd ed. (1796), 48. 
81 ibid., 80. 
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An easier path than that which the true followers of Christ 
have ever trod, 

If there are those who have been seeking their own things 

And not the things which are Jesus Christ’s, 

May such be willing to suffer and concerned to labour 

That they may know old dispositions to pass away 

And all be made new, and all to be of God.’’ 


The passage was intoned with great solemnity, as was custom- 
ary in some American meetings. Isaac Stephenson,** who was 
the Friend speaking, was acquainted with ministers on the 
other side and had travelled in the ministry with them. But 
the rhythms could come from the Psalms as, for example: 


“All the paths of the Lord are loving kindness and truth 
Unto such as keep His covenant and His testimonies . . . 
The secret of the Lord is with them that fear Him 
And He will show them His covenant.”’ 


The English Bible, prose and poetry, is very moving and its 
cadences were second nature to Friend ministers of this time. 
Others, no doubt, regarded it unpoetically, as a history or a 
theology. Some proved from the texts that man is a fallen 
creature who can be redeemed only by the sacrifice of [esus, 
“the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world’’. Joseph 
-Tatham (the second),** in his Fruits of the Holy Spirit (1830), 
wrote: “‘Nothing short of the Holy Spirit, Christ within, can 
dispel the darkness in which the cfuel adversary labours to 
detain the children of men. By the sufferings of Christ, by 
his atoning for our sins and reconciling us to the Father 
through his blood, we have been favoured with the redeeming, 
sanctifying influence of the Holy Spirit, thereby purchased 
fOL US.” 


Education 


Joseph Tatham retired from his business of schoolmaster 
in the Leeds Meeting House in 1838. Seventy years later 
H.W., writing in The Fnend, recalled him, as she had seen 
him in her childhood sitting in the Ministers’ gallery, ‘‘an 
Elder of healthy, robust appearance with beautiful silvery 


white hair’’. 


82 Isaac Stephenson, of Stockton-on-Tees, educated at Joseph Tatham’s school, 
afterwards of Manchester; died at Dungannon, 20.v.1830, aged 64. 

83 J. Tatham, Considerations on the existence, operation, and fruits of the 
Holy Spint, York, 1830. Joseph Tatham d. 21.v.1843, aged 76 years; Annual 
monitor (1844), 95-7 (henceforth referred to as AM). 
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We may now turn to the second line of our enquiry to see 
the part education played in making our second century. It 
is all the easier to follow because it is covered by the lives of 
the two Joseph Tathams, the first arriving in Leeds to set up 
in business as schoolmaster in 1756, and the second retiring, 
after more than fifty years’ teaching, in 1838. 

Friends of the first century used the word ‘‘education’’ to 
mean up-bringing, especially up-bringing as a Friend. It was 
usual to begin a minute regarding some misconduct by saying 
that the person had had his education among Friends, e.g. 
‘‘Tohn Smith, who had his education amongst us and resided 
in the comnass of Leeds Meeting, has gone a Volunteer to the 
Armv’’ (Monthly Meetine minute of 20.v.1760). This does 
not mean that Tohn Smith had been to a Friends’ School, or 
had been taught to read and write. Education meant the trans- 
mission of the tradition by one generation to the next. by the 
whole Friend community, which must be a school if it is to 
survive, as Athens was the School of Greece. 

The Quakers taught their children their wav of lite, all that 
was for “‘the honour of Truth’’, as they said; and this included 
their whole life domestic. professional, and devotional. 

Joseph Tatham’s certificate arrived in Leeds from Kendal 
in 1757. He was soon established in his school at Water Lane 
and looking after the Friends’ Library. He would be interested 
in the writings of David Hall, the Skipton Friend schoolmaster, 
as he catalogued them. Perhaps it was he who ordered the 
small volume of memoirs and letters printed in 1758 and still 
in the Library at Carlton Hill, in which David appeals to his 
scholars: ‘‘I earnestly recommend you the serious and 
frequent reading of the Holy Scriptures. Some Friends with 
much concern of heart are afraid that this best of books is 
too much neglected by too many of our youth, if not by some 
of the elder rank, too. Please to examine and consider the 
principles you are educated in the profession of, that the 
religion of your education may become the religion of your 
judgment.’”’ 

In 1758 a Committee of Meeting for Sufferings in London 
was appointed for the better encouragement of schoolmasters 
and schoolmistresses in the several counties. Quarterly meet- 
ings sent particulars of schools for Friends’ children in each 
area, distinguishing such as were boarding-schools. The Com- 
mittee reported that masters were difficult to get, and that 
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parents often took their children away before they had learned 
very much. Their idea of schooling was utilitarian. The Com- 
mittee thought that the children should be taught only what 
would be useful in their future situations. Also they saw that 
no persons were more undervalued than schoolmasters, and 
proposed that the Quarterly Meeting in each area should pay 
every schoolmaster ten shillings a vear for every youth under 
his care ‘‘over and above the current price of instruction’’ 

In June 1762, Leeds Friends received advices from the York- 
shire Ouarterly Meeting encouraging a liberal subscription for 
schools. Leeds Friends began to be quite keen. In 1765 
they enlarged the schoolroom at a cost of £117, subscribed 
by thirtv Friends. Joseph Tatham himself contributing six 
euineas. The work grew apace. and by 1776 the whole meeting 
realized that they must provide more scone for this vigorous 
man. They decided that a new house should be built for the 
schoolmaster and his family (i.e. boarders and all) so that it 
might be an encouragement to anv future master, as well as 
to the present one, and be a lasting benefit to society. The 
Committee proposed that Toseph Tatham should have the 
liberty to build the house at his own expense, on a sixty-vear 
lease, at ten shillings per annum, and the meeting should have 
the right to purchase the building from him or his heirs at 
any time before the determination of the lease, at a price to 
be fixed by the arbitrators, two a side. We mention this 
arrangement as it shows that Friends regarded any school as 
the schoolmaster’s business, not as a social service. Joseph 
Tatham paid rent for the small croft and the garden, ‘‘which 
he made at his own expense’’, eleven shillings per annum, 
much below its value, they say, ““but they take it for granted 
that the Friends of the meeting are disposed to allow him 
every adv antage they can consistently, considering his station, 

with propriety’. And they make it clear that the cowhouse, 

brewhouse, kitchen, pump and well are the property of the 
Meeting, no other land being his, but (they said) “‘he shall 
always have liberty to set up ladders for repairing his house, 

with every other necessary privilege’’ 

In 1784, Friends again found the schoolroom too small. 
They were obliged to enlarge it by extending it forward on a 
line of pillars, for the better accommodation (the minute says) 
of the Women’s Quarterly ‘Meeting, and Joseph Tatham’s 
school. The cost was £72. 19s. od. Thirty-eight Friends sub- 
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scribed £66. 3s. od. and paid it into Joseph’s hands. He had 
to find the rest, £5. 16s. od., which made him the largest 
subscriber. 

He saw the work completed in the spring of 1785 and used 
the new space; but within the year his work was over. Some 
sudden illness took him when he was barely turned fifty.** 
Preparative Meeting did not record any appreciation, or re- 
eret, or mention a successor, but remarks, a-propos of the 
funds, ‘‘Our Friend Joseph Tatham being deceased, the 
balance of the rents remaining in his hands, £4. 5s. 6d., is 
now put into the hands of Robert Empson’’, the treasurer. 
Mary Tatham sent two of her four sons away as apprentices, 
George North Tatham®® to Thirsk, and Joseph junior to 
Whitby; but later in the same year a nephew, Joseph,** was 
teaching in the school and served as representative to Monthly 
Meeting. Mary Tatham remained in charge, however, till 1802, 
when she told the meeting she was “‘desirous of declining the 
business of the school and disposing of the lease of the house’’. 
Her nephew Joseph was then thirty-five. Gervase Elam*’ lent 
the meeting £600 towards the £800 determined as the fair 
current price by the arbitrators, as arranged in the agreement 
of 1785. The sum. was five times the original cost owing to 
war-time inflation. 

Leeds Friends were also concerned in a Work-House School, 
like a Charity School which they had established at Gilder- 
some in February 1772, when they took a farm there and put 
John Ellis** in as master. From then on to 1796 they sub- 
scribed about £35 annually to keep it going. Every year a 
Preparative Meeting minute noted how many boarders, half 
boarders, and ‘‘objects’’ [of charity] there were in the school 
there. In 1784, for example, there were 32 full boarders, 14 
half boarders, and 8 “‘objects’’. It was a Monthly Meeting 
school, but the other Preparative Meetings were not keen and 
Leeds always paid more than half the net cost. In 17096 the 
Committee (after the vigorous start of Ackworth School) 
recommended handing over the Gildersome School to John 


84 Joseph Tatham, d. 1785. His widow, Mary (North) Tatham, d. March 1816, 
aged 75; AM (1817), 36. 

85 George North Tatham, of Headingley, d. 19.v.1850, aged 78; AM (1851), 56. 

86 Joseph Tatham, son of Joseph’s (d. 1785) elder brother, John; he d. 
21.V.1843, aged 76, of Leeds, an elder; AM (1844), 95-7. 

87 Gervase Elam, of Gildersome, d. 21.1.1823, aged 66. AM (1824), 7. 

88 John Ellis, of Gildersome, d. 6.vii.1828, aged 83; AM (1820), 13. He m. 
(1774) Mary Horsfall; she d. 13.vi.1827, aged 76; AM (1828), 13. 
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Ellis as his affair. He was to take the stock at the last valua- 
tion, and pay the balance of some £400 to Monthly Meeting, 
keeping the farm at the present rent. The balance sheet for 
1796 shows that there were 10 cows, 2 horses, 2 hogs, total 
value £134. 5s. od. The sown tillage was valued at £22. Ios. 
od. and the “‘furniture’’ at £150, meaning all equipment. 
There were at the time 47 boarders and 4 ‘‘objects’’. The 
Monthly Meeting accepted John Ellis’s promissory note for 
£400 at 5 per cent, the annual interest to be spent by Friends 
on poor children at the school. 

Gildersome and Leeds Friends’ schools together were meet- 
ing the total need of Friends in the area. In addition the Leeds 
contributions to Ackworth grew from a beginning of £10 a 
year in 1781. The Friends’ School, Ackworth (near Ponte- 
fract) began as a charity, intended to give poor Friends’ 
children a “‘suitable and guarded education away from home, 
by which (says the Yearly Meeting minute of 1777) they may 
be prevented from mixing with those not of our religious 
persuasion, which so often leads into hurtful habits from which 
they are not easily redeemed’’. 

The Leeds school flourished. The schoolmaster’s house was 
opposite the further or east end of the meeting houses build- 
ing, and about thirty yards away. It appears to have been 
about 14 yards long and 12 yards wide, with three storeys 
and a loft, a very plain building planned for capacity: there 
were thirty boarders at a time. A list was kept by an apprentice 
master, W. Ecroyd, during his time at the school, from 1810 
to 1817.°° There were in that period boys from Ayton, 
Barnsley, Birmingham, Bolton, Bradford, Carlisle, Clonmel, 
Countersett, Darlington, Doncaster, Ebbw Vale, Frickley, 
Gainsborough, Hull, Kendal, Lancaster, Leicester, Liverpool, 
Lincolnshire, London, Manchester, Mansfield, Newcastle, 
North Shields, Rastrick, Sheffield, Stockton, Sunderland, 
Todmorden, Ulverston, Whitehaven, Worksop, York, as well 
as those from the Leeds area. Some stayed no more than two 
years. Among the scholars were John and Joseph Pease; John 
Pease*® was an original director of the Stockton and Darling- 

89 William, son of Richard and Elizabeth (North) Ecroyd, of Lomeshaye, near 
Burnley, b. 1796, educated at Joseph Tatham’s school; m. (i) 1821, Elizabeth (d. 
1823) dau. of John Tatham of Settle, (ii) 1826, Margaret (d. 1835) dau. of William 
Farrer, of Wythmoor, near Kendal, (iii) 1849, Elizabeth (1810- 75) widow of 
Richard Stansfield (d. 1836), of Lothersdale, near Skipton. He d. in 1876; AM 


(1877), 37-48. The list itself is in the Leeds Reference Library. 
90 John Pease (1797-1868); AM (1869), 114. 
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ton railway, a minister from his 25th year (1822) who in 45 
years made 45 extensive evangelical tours abroad and at 
home, bearing his Monthly Meeting’s certificate to visit meet- 
ings and preach the Gospel. Sometimes, in the early days, 
his beloved schoolmaster went with him. Joseph Pease** was 
a faithful Friend, the first Friend Member of Parliament. 
Edward Pease,’ their father, had also been educated at the 
Leeds School under Joseph Tatham the elder. He had learned 
to write a beautiful hand, read some Latin, could use his 
French later on in his interviews with ministers in the French 
Government. James Backhouse, a nurseryman, also one of 
Tatham’s boys, was a great evangelist who made history in 
the mission field by a ten years’ stretch of service on the 
Australian continent and the penal settlements on the islands, 
especially the small remote Norfolk Island where the more 
desperate convicts were kept.*° 


Journals of Travelling Fnends 


Journals of the lives of such travelling ministers were much 
read by Leeds Friends. Among the best is Thomas Chalkley’s, 
a book of 300 pages, mostly of seafaring, with pirates, the 
French, whales and flying-fish.°* Leeds bought twenty-seven 
copies of Chalkley’s book at various times before 1800. 

Women Friends undertook difficult journeys: Catherine 
Phillips*? read history, loved poetry, and had a fair taste for 
philosophy and might have become accomplished, but found 
herself called to service in the American wilderness in 1755-6 
where she travelled a total distance of 8,755 miles, on horse- 
back, “‘sometimes favoured with a degree of enlargement in 
the heavenly gift, though at other meetings poor and low’’. 
In the copy of her most readable Journal in the library at 


91 Joseph Pease (1799-1872); DNB; AM (1873), Iotr. 

92 Edward Pease (1767-1858); DNB; AM (1859), 122. 

93 James Backhouse, b. at Darlington, 8.vii.1794; d. 20.1.1869; of Holgate 
House, York. Soon after his father’s death in 1804 he entered J. Tatham’s board- 
ing school at Leeds (see the Memoiy, 1870, by his sister). He found the school 
“a very mixed one. Many of his schoolfellows were uncongenial to him. ‘Some- 
thing vexing me, I went into a rage; I afterwards felt very strongly condemned 
and promised my Heavenly Father I would not so sin again’.’’ The school was 
clearly evangelical, as well as Quaker. AM (1870), 6-14. 

94 Thomas Chalkley (1675-1741); DNB. The Journal was first issued as the 
first volume of A collection of the works of Thomas Chalkley, 1749, and separ- 
ately in 1751, 1766, 1791 and later. 

95 Catherine, dau. of Henry and Ann (Fowler) Payton, b. 16 January 1726/7; 
m. William Phillips (d. 1785) 15.vii.1772; d. 16:vil.17o4; DNB. Her Memoirs, 
1797, were published by her stepson, James Phillips, the Friends’ printer. 
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Carlton Hill is the signature of Jacob Bright (father of John 
Bright) dated 1813. 

Other books were much read: Penn’s No Cross, No 
Crown,’ of which 100 copies were bought in 17605. Pening- 
ton’s works, truly mystical: ten sets bought in 1762, 14 more 
in 1782, and a Life in 1810.°’ Barclay’s Apology was bought 
continually, and Thomas Ellwood’s Sacred History a work 
of over I,000 pages, I5 copies in 1777.°° Altogether there was 
a very considerable library in the room set apart for these 
books, and there, no doubt, the boys went to get something 
to read. 

There is a great reluctance to take credit or give commenda- 
tion or show any personal feeling in the Preparative Meeting 
minutes in this period, so that it is almost a relief to come 
upon the second Joseph Tatham’s letter to the Preparative 
Meeting on his retirement from his work as schoolmaster 
(15.vu.1838). It runs as follows: ‘‘In relinquishing my 
employment as a teacher in this place it is but doing justice 
to my feelings to express the grateful sense which I entertain 
of the many kindnesses I have experienced from Friends dur- 
ing upwards of half acentury that 1 have been engaged 
amongst them. With much love, I remain, Your very affection- 
ate Friend, Joseph Tatham.’’ So ended, in one sentence, the 
service of a lifetime. The Preparative Meeting let the school 
close without a note, and made no comment on the letter. 

An “‘appropriating committee’, James Hotham,’ Benson 
Pease,*°° John Armistead,*®* Thomas Harvey*®” and others 
was formed to see what use might be made of the schoolroom. 
They began a night-school for poor boys and young men on 
certain evenings in the week, teaching them themselves. They 
had gas lighting put in as the classes grew, 1843. This work 
led in 1859 to an Adult School for men. 


96 yoth ed., 1762. 

97 Isaac Penington, Works, 2nd ed., 2 vols., 1761; 3rd ed., 4 vols., 1784; Joseph 
Gurney Bevan, Memoirs of the life of Isaac Penington, 1807. 

98 T. Ellwood, Sacred history, or the historical part of the Holy Scriptures . . 
digested .. . into due method, 4th ed., 2 vols., 1778. 

99 James Hotham, d. 7.11.1850, aged 44; AM (1851), 31. 

100 Thomas Benson Pease (1782-1846); m. (16.ii.1814 at Bradford) Martha White- 
lock, of Sheepscar; councillor for Kirkgate ward 1836, alderman, d. 24.v.1846, 
aged 63; AM (1847), 75; R. V. Taylor, Biographia Leodiensis (1865), 416-7. 

101 John Armistead, d. 26.v.1845, aged 49; AM (1846), 2. 

102 Thomas Harvey, d. 25.xii.1884, aged 72; AM (1886), 79-89; Sarah Grace 
Harvey, Memorials of Thomas Harvey (1886). His widow (m. 1845), Sarah Grace 
(b. 22.11.1813, dau. of Joseph and Ann Fryer) Harvey, of Ilkley, d. 31.i.1804, 
aged 81; AM (1895), 92-106. 
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Organization 

In the development of discipline and growth of organization, 
the Preparative or Congregational Meeung is of first import- 
ance. Without it very little of this history would have been 
known to us, and without the minutes we might have supposed 
that our business meetings were like any large friendly com- 
mittees doing business in the world. However, we must recall 
Penn’s note that no one presided, that any Friend speaking 
on a matter spoke as if speaking in meeting for worship, 1.e. 
‘‘as [Christ] 1s pleased to appear in life and wisdom in any 
one or more of them’’.'°° In fact, it appears certain in Leeds 
Meeting as in the York Meeung that there was no Clerk, any 
more than there was a minister to conduct the service in the 
meeting for worship. In the York Meeting it was in 1720 that 
the meeting decided that only one Friend should sign the 
minutes. This was to save space in the minute book. In Leeds 
there was no Clerk appointed by minute until 1790. There 
had been a Clerk for a considerable time, however: ‘‘Benjamin 
Kaye having expressed a desire to resign the Office of Clerk 
to this Meeung, it being agreeable to the recommendation of 
Quarterly Meeting that a change of Clerks should be 
frequently made, this Meeting appoints Joseph Tatham and 
Samuel Birchall to fill up that station.’’ (7.1i.1790.)*°* 

Every month representatives from each of the Preparative 
Meetings, Leeds, Gildersome, Bradford, Halifax, Brighouse, 
Mankinholes*®’ met at one of these meeting houses by turn, 
except that from November to February Leeds, Bradford and 
Gildersome met as one group, and the rest as another. 
Travelling in wind and snow over the hills could be grim. 
Nevertheless, even in the winter months the Women’s 
Preparative Meeting (as well as the Men’s) sent two repre- 
sentatives. From the beginning there had been no failure to 
attend until March 1728 when the women representatives sent 
a few lines by the men instead. The next failure to appear was 
in 1743 at Harwoodwell (Halifax). In the ’fifties they failed 


103 See page 29 above, and loc. cit. 

104 In the appointment of the local schoolmaster to serve as clerk, Leeds 
followed a long tradition in a good many Friends’ meetings which had schools 
attached. Samuel Birchall (1761-1814) published in 1796 A descriptive list of the 
provincial copper coins or tokens issued between .. . 1786 & 1796 (Leeds, printed 
by Thomas Gill); R. V. Taylor, Biographia Leodiensis (1865), 253. 

105 Mankinholes, 2 miles ESE of Todmorden and just in Yorkshire. H. R. 
Hodgson, The Society of Friends in Bradford (1926), 17, includes a list of West 
Riding meetings, and shows Stainfield, Longfeild and Rushforth belonging to 
Mankinholes Meeting. 
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several times, but with regret: ‘‘At our Preparative Meeting 
of 26.vil.59, as none of this Meeting are willing or can with 
convenience attend the Monthly Meeting at Halifax, we must 
be obliged to send a note that we have no business to lay 
before them.’’ Then is added by a later hand, ‘‘Notwithstand- 
ing the above, Anna Longmire was there and answered’’. 

We do not often get a picture of women Friends on the 
road, but we may imagine the riders in the report given to 
Monthly Meeting at Halifax (26.vli.65) when Elizabeth 
Hoyle excused herself for not coming, ‘‘thinking she could 
not get a horse’’. She had married one Jenkinson, by a priest, 
and Monthly Meeting ordered Leeds Friends to draw up a 
testimony against her. They were not eager to do this, and 
kept referring the matter back until they had a few lines from 
her intimating her sorrow for what she had done. Then they 
gave a favourable account of her to Monthly Meeting, and 
with some persuasion Monthly Meeting ‘‘recommended her 
to the care of Leeds Friends’’. 

There were many applications for reinstatement in the 
period. Jacob Watson was married by a priest and was dis- 
owned in 1770; he, and his wife, applied and were received 
into membership in 1780; they sent their son to Ackworth in 
1794. Elizabeth Feetham (formerly Leeming) “‘married out’’ 
in 1776; returned, with her husband, in 1780, and became 
caretaker in 1807. Gervase Elam married out in 1780, applied 
for re-admission with his five children in 1793, and provided 
the loan to pay for Mary Tatham’s house in 1802. Between 
1760 and 1790, 118 Friends married according to rule, and 
42 married out. Several of these latter returned with their 
families. 

Before 1707 there were no applications for membership. 
A person became a Friend by behaving as a Friend: the 
meeting came to recognize the person as a Friend at home, 
or by certification from other meetings. They expected him 
to use the Quaker language, i.e. to say “‘thee’’ and ‘‘thou’’ 
to a single person, as Jesus said to Peter, “‘I have prayed 
for thee, that thy faith fail not’ .*°° 

106 Luke xxii. 32. In 1665 Fox records, a ‘‘priest asked me why we said ‘thee’ 
and ‘thou’ to people, for he counted us but fools and idiots for speaking so. 
And I asked him whether they that translated the Scriptures . . . were fools and 
idiots, that left it so translated to us, as ‘thee’ and “thou’ to a singular and 
‘you’ to a plural’ (Journal (1952), 498). Bishop Burnet saw at once how it 
served ‘‘as a badge fixed on them: so they were easily known’’. It was dropped 


in two stages, its use to non-Friends roughly by 1850, its use between Friends, 
like the French ‘“‘tutoyer’’, by 1900. 
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To answer the demand for a formal way of entry into 
membership, in 1764, Yearly Meeting advised monthly meet- 
ings not “‘speedily to admit into membership any who came 
to meetings, or are convinced persons, without a reasonable 
time to consider their conduct. Let the innocency of their lives 
and conduct first be manifested, and a deputation of judicious 
Friends be made to enquire into their sincerity, and let this 
appear to the satisfaction of the Monthly Meeting previous to 
their admission’’. It was not till 1812 that Yearly Meeting 
suggested that monthly meetings should draw up alphabetical 
lists of members. 

The first application in Leeds was in 1767, from James Lee, 
a young man who had attended for years. Four men Friends 
‘had an opportunity’’’ with him and signify it was to their 
satisfaction’. 


Rebuilding at Water Lane 


In January 1785 the Quarterly Meeting asked Leeds to 
enlarge or rebuild their meeting house “‘for the agreeable 
accommodation of Quarterly Meeting’’.*°* At the end of 1787 
Emmanuel Elam presented a plan prepared by fourteen Leeds 
Friends for replacing the old buildings and providing two 
meeting houses under one roof, the larger 20 yards by 16, 
the smaller (or Women’s) 16 by 10 yards. Eventually £1,508 
was required. The Quarterly Meeting was to find two-thirds, 
Leeds found £502. 13s. 4d. Fifty-five men and twenty-three 
women (plus “‘sundry Friends’’, who subscribed £8. 3s. od.) 
gave £503. 16s. 8d. Mary Tatham gave four guineas, 
Emmanuel Elam gave thirty, 23 Friends gave one guinea or 
under. There are many names on this list that had been a 
hundred years in the Meeting: Arthington, Armistead, Ben- 
son, Birkbeck, Cowell, Empson, Jowett, Kaye, Lapage, 
North, Storrs. 

107 7.e. a religious interview. 

108 William Coning of Thirsk had proposed this in 1775. He suggested that to 
hold Quarterly Meeting outside York would be a means of information to Friends 
at a distance, and would stir them up ‘“‘to their respective service’. He pointed 
out that there was a large body of Friends in Leeds. Leeds Friends enlarged 
their premises in time for the December 1775 meeting. Ten years later the 
Quarterly Meeting proposed that Leeds should rebuild, and the Preparative Meet- 
ing appointed the first of a series of building committees (all men). Until 1847, 
Quarterly Meeting was held once a year in Leeds; from then until 1884 it was 
held twice a year each in York and Leeds (except for 1849 when the cholera 
epidemic in Leeds prompted removal to York); from 1887, meetings have been 


shared between York, Leeds, Bradford and Sheffield (and occasionally other 
centres). ‘““Yorkshire’’ for ‘‘York’’ Quarterly Meeting appears from 1877 as title. 
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An engraving of the property, made in 1831, shows a line 
of four cottages across the far end of the croft. On the right 
is Joseph Latham’s great house at right angles to the cottages, 
and on the left the two meeting houses in one massive block 
running parallel with Tatham’s house and towards the other 
end of the cottages. [he viewer looks on the meeting house 
gable end, and down the south front where four pillars stand 
before the main entrance. [he whole was surrounded by a 
ten-foot wall, making an enclosed compound. 

Friends had a great reputation in Leeds by the turn of the 
century. [he Mayor, after the passing of the Militia Acts of 
1802 and 1803, for the defence of the country against the 
invasion threatened by Napoleon, came to ask them whether 
they could not, consistently with their religious principles, 
come forward in some such way as Friends had done in the 
1745 rebellion, when they had supplied General Wade’s men 
with flannel waistcoats.*°’’ Friends held a special Preparative 
Meeting. They recognized that they had been well treated in 
the Militia Bills and “‘were desirous to demean themselves in 
a manner not unworthy of such a favour’’. In a document 
signed by Joseph Tatham 9g.vili.1803, Friends said they were 
always willing to relieve distress, which was what Friends 
thought they were doing in 1745; but they would not con- 
tribute towards clothing the Army, or support any measure 
tending to promote war. 

Friends now probably felt called upon to show their good- 
will in some practical way, and the opportunity came for the 
Meeting to prove its liberality by a gift to the Leeds General 
Infirmary, which was in great need at the time. On 15.1.1804 
John Broadhead reported that Friends had contributed 
41,245. 15s. od. in benefactions, I7 guineas in new annual 
subscriptions, and £21. gs. 6d. in donations. Twenty-eight 
Friends gave the £1,245. 

We have a list of the members in 1813, and we know their 
occupations and addresses. They all lived within easy walking 


109 See A complete history of the Rebellion, by James Ray, of Whitehaven, 
Volunteer under the Duke of Cumberland (in Quakeriana, 1894, p. 7). A soldier 
who received one of the waistcoats wrote: 


This Friendly waistcoat keeps my body warm. 
Intrepid now I march and fear no harm! 

The Highland Plaid of no such Power can boast, 
Armed thus I’ll rush the foremost in the Host 
Exert my utmost Art, my utmost Might 

And fight for those whose Creed forbids to fight. 
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distance of the meeting house, and so near together that it 
seems one would have come across a Friend in his place of 
business every fifty yards. He, or she, would be clearly 
recognizable by dress and speech. Mary Tatham lived in Wood- 
house Lane with her bachelor son, George North Tatham, 
flax spinner, soon to be the wealthiest man in the Meeting. 
There were several wool staplers, woolcombers, clothiers, 
three firms of mustard makers, several merchants, two hat- 
makers in their shops in Briggate, two confectioners, several 
erocers, tea dealers, schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, two 
medical doctors, Joseph Shackleton,**® cornmiller, Robert 
Arthington''' in Hunslet Lane, brewer; Joseph Heighington*” 
in Vicar Lane dealt in-wines and porter, Thomas Smith,*** 
Briggate, was a druggist. James Bolton,*** cheesemonger, was 
a very active Friend, and lived in Commercial Street. Joseph 
Marshall,*’? coachbuilder;, John .Thorp,*** joimer;. John 
Watson,**’ shoemaker; Mary Fawcett,*** a dress and stay 
maker; James’*® and Joshua Kaye,’*® sacking manufacturers, 
close to the meeting house. The Armisteads lived at Water 
Hall, five minutes away; near Mill Hill, ten minutes away, 
lived Francis Carbutt,’?* linen merchant, a lover of books, 
who was in charge of the Friends’ library. Gervase Benson,*** 
yeoman, lived in Park Row; Robert: Elam,’*" farmer, in 
Roundhay; Richard Lapage,*** farmer, lived in Sheepscar. In 
Holbeck village were John Fisher,**? merchant; John Thistle- 
thwaite,**® grocer; Richard Shackleton,**’ shopkeeper; George 


110 Joseph Shackleton, of Wortley, corn miller, disowned 8.v.1829. 

111 Robert Arthington’s wife Mary Ann d. 25.xi.1813; Robert Arthington, d. 
1864, aged 85; AM (1865), 2. 

112 Joseph Heighington, d. 12.11.1835, aged 48; AM (1836), 48. 

113 Thomas Smith, disowned 1817; his wife, Gulielma Sophia, removed 182r. 

114 James Bolton, d. 21.ix.1837, aged 56; AM (1838), 14. 

115 Joseph Marshall, of Union Street, d. 3.v.1827. 

116 John Thorp, of Simpson’s Fold, d. ix.1817. 

117 John Watson, of Camp Fields. He d. 15.ix.1858, aged 70; AM (1860), 185. 

118 Mary Fawcett, of Camp Fields, d. 1819. 

119 James Kaye, of Water Hall, d. vi.1815. 

120 Joshua Kaye, d. 29.vi.1851, aged 78; AM (1852), 39. 

121 Francis Carbutt, of Mill Hill, removed 19.iii.1813 to Hardshaw Monthly 
Meeting. Francis Carbutt, of Leeds, d. 18.vi.1844, aged 87; AM (1845), 35. 

122 Gervase Benson, d. 27.iv.1828, aged 79; AM (1829), 9. 

123 Robert Elam, of Roundhay, d. 19.i1.1826, aged 67; AM (1827), 15. 

124 Richard Lapage, Long Balk Lane. 

125 John Fisher, merchant, disowned 1816. 

126 John Thistlethwaite, of Holbeck, d. 22.iv.1836, aged 77; AM (1837), 49. 

127 Richard Shackleton, of Adwalton, Gildersome, d. 5.x.1850, aged 71; AM 
(1852), 61. 
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Shackleton,’?® miller; David Green, labourer, with his 
children, Sam, Tom and Betty.*”® 

This industrious and capable community lived really close 
together; we know 76 households, but some probably escaped 
record. These Friends were a town within the town, constantly 
meeting one another on the road and at the meeting house. 
It was their community centre, something definite to belong 
to. Every Friend child early realized that all these families 
were one people, his people. He grew up to know their names, 
how they were connected, and the traditions which united 
them. Yet he was taught to be independent. In the words of 
Penington, ‘‘Take heed of receiving things too soon. . . of 
doing what ye see others do, but wait for your own particular 
guidance, and for a full persuasion from God, what is His will 
concerning you . . . This was the Anostle’s rule, for every 
one to perform singly to the Lord what he did, and not for 
one to meddle with the light or conscience of another. . . but 
every one to keep close to their own measure of light . . . And 
here is the true unity in the Spirit . . . and not in an outward 
uniformity . . . And he that hath faith, and can see beyond 
another, yet can have it to himself, and not disturb his brother 
with it... [but] if his brother have any heavy burden upon 
him, he can lend him his shoulder, and bear part of his burden 
with im, ’/"°° 

London Yearly Meeting by its remoteness was unable to be 
so neighbourly. Its attitude to the various communities in 
their Meetings up and down the country was, unfortunately, 
over-anxious, even constricting, and it reached its final 
expression in the Yearly Meeting minute of 1794: ‘‘This 
Meeting agrees that the holding of preparative meetings under 
suitable regulations may be of real advantage where monthly 
meetings consist of two or more particular meetings, and that 
the proper business of such meetings is (1) to enquire after 
births, burials, and removals, in order to carry’ accounts 
thereof to the monthly meeting; (2) to read and consider the 
queries as settled by the yearly meeting, and to conclude on 
answers to them, except to the 11th, 12th, 14th, 15th and the 
latter part of the 13th, in writing, if convenient; (3) to appoint 


128 George Atkinson Shackleton, miller, of Holbeck, removed to Pickering 
19.V.1815. 

129 David Green, d. 22.11.1848, aged 76; AM (1849), 46. Samuel and Thomas 
were both disowned, 1828 and 1827. 

130], Penington, Selections, ed. J. Barclay (1837), 37, 39, 45. 
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representatives to the monthly meeting. If overseers or other 
concerned Friends incline to consult preparative meetings be- 
fore they report cases of delinquency to the monthly meeting 
they may do so, but the preparative meeting should not make 
a record thereof.’’*** 

Yearly Meeting was acting like an Authority, a Government, 
whose power to direct the meetings denied the essential nature 
of Quakerism as described by Penington in the passage quoted 
above. It is pathetic to see with what humble dutv those meet- 
ings accepted the 1704 minute. What had been for 140 years 
a vigorous living community in Leeds, dealing with its mem- 
bers with day-to-day knowledge of them. with affection and 
understandins, was now to keep registers. answer formal 
aueries. appoint two representatives to Monthly Meeting, and 
cease all its former work of discipline and care of peoonle. 

To take a case which was at that time, fresh in evervbody’s 
memorv: Beniamin Hird’*? was a member of a familv of 
active and faithful Friends. His lukewarmness had been 
noticed in 1702, but he had been visited and encouraged from 
time to time during that year and in 1792. His neglect was 
recorded again in 1704. Another group visited him in 1705, 
but in March “‘he acknowledged himself not to be one in 
princivle with us, and not desirous to continue in member- 
ship’’. Was it not absurd to trv to look after such a Friend 
from a Monthly Mee'ing in Halifax or Huddersfield ? 

The last application for membership to appear in the 
Preparative Meeting minutes runs: ‘‘Mary Box, having had 
her education amongst Friends, has this day sent in an applica- 
tion to be taken into membership. The representatives are to 
present it to Monthly Meeting.’’ (7.vli.1793.) Having been 
accepted into membership on the Preparative Meeting’s recom- 
mendation, Mary Box, in Oc‘ober 1794, married William 
Anderson. When William Anderson died in 1807 he left five 
children, and the meeting began a series of applications to 
Monthly Meeting for grants to the family. That is, the Leeds 
Meeting contributed the money to Monthly Meeting funds and 
then brought some of it back for Mary Anderson and her 


181 The Yearly Meeting minute was entered im, the Minute Book E 4 on 
3.viul.1794. cf. L. H. Doncaster, Quaker organization and business meetings 
(1958). 35. 


132 Benjamin Hird, M.D., of Park Row, physician to Leeds General Infirmary, 
d. Ib.lii.183r, aged 67: R. V. Laylor, Biogrvabhia Leodiensis (565), 330. Sarah 
Hird, widow of Dr William Hird, d. 31.iii.1819, aged 79; AM (1820), 28. 
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children. They paid the school fees in Leeds, and at Ackworth, 
supplied clothes, paid rent and bought furniture, and still paid 
Mary’s rent in 1843, fifty years after she had been accepted 
into membership. 

To meet money needs the Preparative Meeting had a Collec- 
tions List, and the list for 1791 is written on the cover of the 
minute book. Only a minority of Friends are on the list, 56 in 
all, and opposite each name is the sum for which the Friend 
is responsible, e.g. (in 1791) Mary Arthington. 2s. 6d.; Ben- 
jamin Blesard, 2s.; George Lavage, Is. 6d.; Gervase Storrs, 
ts. 6d.; Mary Tatham, 1s.; Joseph Walker, clothier, 6d.; 
Toseph Walker, tobacconist, Is., etc. The total at a single 
collection was £3. 15s. 6d., but the meeting might need more 
than this, and sometimes ordered a twofold or threefold, and 
even on rare occasions as much as an eightfold collection: 
then each Friend would bring eight times the sum opposite 
his name in the list. With inflation in the Napoleonic wars, 
the sum from a single collection rose: in 1803, with 50 Friends 
on the list, a single collection reached £20. 14s. 6d. The 
maximum was £22. 2s. 6d., reached in 1820; by 1840 it was 
down to £14. 8s. 6d. Usually two single collections a quarter 
went to the Monthly Meeting for poor grants, and one went 
to the Leeds Meeting Treasurer. In this way Leeds helped to 
maintain poor Friends in the voorer meetings. 

Sometimes, when heavy bills were to be met, the meeting 
used a different system of ‘‘poundage subscribers’’, by which 
each of a number of substantial Friends (in 1839 there were 
35 of them) paid a certain fraction of each £1 in the sum 
required. For instance, in 1839 £2,800 was needed to pur- 
chase 2,000 square yards of land adjoining the meeting house 
property. George North Tatham’s fraction was one-tenth (2s. 
in the £); Thomas Benson Pease paid Is. 6d.; so Tatham paid 
2,800 times 2s., Pease 2,800 times Is. 6d., and so on. In 
addition, 21 Friends not on the list contributed £88 in dona- 
tions, and the Meeting’s solicitor, although he was not a 
Friend, gave £20. 

Friends rarely “‘appealed’’ for money: it was as far as they 
would go to include the world ‘‘liberal’’ when they asked for 
a subscription. They paid advisedly and were reticent about 
their payments, as about their service. For example, when 
Thomas Harvey came to Leeds in 1838 (aged 26) he had been 
six months with Joseph Sturge collecting evidence on the 
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barbarous treatment of the emancipated slaves in the West 
Indies. He tells the sad, amazing story in Henry Richard’s 
Memoirs of Joseph Sturge,'**® and succeeds in not mentioning 
his own name, although he had had an equal or perhaps 
greater part in the service. Their report, published in The 
West Indies in 1837 (1838), a volume of over 300 pages, was 
unanswerable, and the cruel business was ended by the 
Colonials themselves. 

Thomas Harvey brought this rich experience and an 
evangelical gospel to the service of Leeds Meeting. He found 
himself in fellowship with many others who, like John Wesley, 
had felt their hearts “‘strangely warmed as they trusted in 
Christ alone for their salvation’’,’** men and women of the 
families most respected as citizens in the rapidly growing city. 
It was most happy that the Methodist and Anglican com- 
munions (together with the evangelical movement as a whole) 
supplied some life to Friends suffering from the Yearly Meet- 
ing’s strictness. In 1799, Yearly Meeting added a further 
“‘suitable reeulation’’ to the effect that “‘men and women 
should not be at liberty to sit together, in transacting the 
business of preparative meetings’’. The regulation continued: 
““except at the discretion of the auarterly meeting, under 
consideration of the smallness of the number and manifest 
weakness.’’ Leeds Meeting was too large for this qualification 
to applv.'*’ So the women met for business (if anv) in the 
Women’s meeting house, and the men in the large meeting 
house. This accorded with Leeds practice. In fifty years the 
women had no piece of recorded business (apart from copying 
epistles from the Women’s Yearly Meeting), except one, which 
was the subject of a note sent by the Women’s Preparative 
Meeting round into the Men’s Meeting, on 15.vi.1845, as 
follows: ‘‘The Women’s Preparative Meeting is of the opinion 
that the two meeting houses are in want of attention with 
respect to the cushions, etc., and wish to know whether men 
Friends approve of their undergoing repair and renovation, 
and to what extent.’’ On receipt of this the men adjourned to 
next day, when they answered by minute as follows: ‘‘A 
minute having been received from the Women’s Preparative 


133 FH. Richard, Memoirs of Joseph Sturge, 1864; chapter 7, pp. 133-62, describes 
the visit, and was contributed by Thomas Harvey. 

134 J, Wesley, Journal, 14 May 1738. 

135 See Extracts from the Minutes and Advices of the Yearly Meeting of 
Friends held in London, 2nd ed. (1802), 138-9. 
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Meeting respecting the state of the cushions in the two meeting 
houses, it is agreed that women Friends be requested to direct 
the needful renovation to be made, and to increase the extent 
of the cushioning on the Women’s side as far as they think 
desirable. (Signed) Thomas Harvey, Clerk.’’ 

We first hear of the Queries sent to the Preparative Meetings 
by Yearly Meeting in the Leeds minutes of 13.xi1.1759 “‘which 
our representatives are this Quarter to answer verbally’’. On 
15.1x.1765, six men Friends ‘‘with any other who choose to 
accompany them are desired ‘o draw up answers’’. They were 
answered in the same way in 1770. In 1774 William Tuke and 
three other men, with some women Friends, came from 
Quarterly Meeting when “‘eight queries were separately read, 
answers thereto given, and sundry pertinent advices dropt 
concerning the deficiencies that occurred, which it is earnestly 
desired may be remembered’’. This sort of interrogation was 
frequently repeated. In 1791, Yearly Meeting issued a revised 
list of the Queries with the order to answer the first twelve 
in Spring, the first, third, tenth, thirteenth, fourteenth, 
fifteenth in Autumn; and in Summer and Winter the first, 
third, tenth and fourteenth. Answers were to be sent to 
Quarterly Meeting, but the Spring collection was to be for- 
warded to Yearly Meeting.’*® 

The queries asked (1) how meetings were attended and 
was there unbecoming behaviour in them; (2) what growth 
there was; (3) were love and uni‘y preserved and tale-bearing 
and detraction avoided; (4) do Friends set a good example 
and read Holy Scriptures, and keep to plainness of speech, 
behaviour, and apparel in their homes; (5) are they just in 
business; (6) do they avoid vain sports, drinking to excess, 
and gaming; (7) do they refuse to pay tithes and church 
rates; (8) do they keep the peace testimony; (9) are they 
clear of defrauding the King of his revenue; (10) do they look 
after their poor, and educate their children; (II) any change 
in numbers of meetings; (12) are any Friends in prison for 
their testimonies; (13) do they admonish any inclinable to 
marry outside the Society; (14) have they overseers appointed 
by Monthly Meeting; (15) are the registers of births, deaths, 
marriages duly kept, and titles to property kept secure? 


136 For a recent account see Richard E. Stagg, ‘‘Friends’ Queries and General 
Advices . . . 1682-1860’, JFHS, xlix (1961), 209-35. The Queries adopted in 1791 
are printed on pp. 232-5. 
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The answers were for some years taken to Monthly Meeting 
and not entered in the minutes, but from 1809 to 1849 they 
are entered at length, every third, ninth and twelfth month, 
sometimes nearly two foolscap pages. The answers usually 
began by saying that meetings on the first day mornings were 
well attended by nearly all the members, but in the afternoon 
the deficiency was considerable and still greater on fourth 
days. There was some drowsiness. The answer to the second 
query became formal: ‘‘We fear there is not much growth 
in the Truth (yet we entertain a comfortable hope that some 
are favoured to experience an advancement therein).’’ “‘A 
few serious persons (or “‘well-disposed persons’’) attend our 
meetings, but none (07 one, or two) have joined.’’ 

Once a neat phrase appears in an answer it tends to recur, 
as if the Clerk had looked back in the minute book to see 
what his predecessor had written: ‘“‘We know not but that’’ 
is a common opening, ‘‘we know not but that Friends are 
just in their dealings.’’ Concerning departures from love and 
unity, we are told repeatedly, “‘the difference is now brought 
into a narrow compass’’. Query 10 about care for the poor 
is the one query answered consistently in the affirmative. 

This questionnaire was a routine check, rather dull, much 
too frequent, suggesting that extreme care was necessary if 
the Meeting was to survive at all. 

The Preparative Meeting minutes from 1794 to 1849 show 
the meeting at a standstill. 

In this arid territory no crop would have come to harvest 
but for the close fellowship with members of other Christian 
communions, who were ‘‘evangelicals’’. Friends worked with 
them in the anti-Slavery movement, in the Bible Society, in 
the Religious Tract Society, and for hospitals and schools. 
Most of all they were united with them in the belief in salva- 
tion by the atoning death of Christ. William Wilberforce, the 
churchman, and Elizabeth Fry, the Friend, were equally 
moved. 


iit THIRD CENTURY 


The Evangelical Pernod, 1842-1905 


The evangelical teaching among Friends of the period may 
be seen in the annual epistles which the Women’s Preparative 
Meeting received from the Yearly Meeting of Women Friends. 
These epistles were read in the Meeting and copied in the 
minute book. Each epistle occupies four or five foolscap pages. 

The epistle entered in October 1848 may be quoted as 
typical: ‘“May we accept the offers of a Saviour’s love, and 
be willing to submit to the heart-searching power of His spirit, 
which will not only show us our real state, but also enable 
us to bow in submission to His holy will and to endure with 
patience that baptism whereby all that is comparable to the 
dross may be consumed . . . 

To the afflicted among us we would address the language 
of tender sympathy. Many during the past year have had to 
drink the bitter cup of separation from those very dear to 
them. May it please the great Physician to pour into the 
wounded and sorrowful souls the balm of heavenly consola- 
ton, *’ 

These words were written at Yearly Meeting in London, on 
the first or second of June 1848, after the cholera epidemic in 
London. In Leeds, the first cholera cases occurred in June, 
and the epidemic there lasted till October. 1,674 deaths 
occurred in the township, 432 in Hunslet, and scattered cases 
elsewhere. At the request of Friends from many meetings, 
the Leeds October Quarterly Meeting was first postponed, and 
then held in York. Cholera was rapid, agonizingly painful, 
and recovery from the exhaustion it leaves was slow and 
difficult. 

Friends’ records do not show that the meeting played any 
great part in pressing for amelioration of housing, sanitary 
or working conditions in the town at this time, but we find 
that Leeds Friends were faithful in their traditional testimony 
against bearing arms, and they founded the Leeds Peace 
Association in 1842. 

They had always been more concerned for the conscience 
and clearness of the Friend himself than for the general 
calamity, but now they began to oppose all war as citizens, 
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and to organize public opinion against it. They were mere 
novices at first. The Leeds Times newspaper’*’ described the 
Peace Association as confined to a very limited circle, ““because 
of their high tone and the Hebrew severity with which their 
meetings are conducted’’. The Committee consisted of Robert 
Jowitt,"" Newmans -Cash;"°°™ Jarvig’ “Brady; James 
Hotham,*** Themas Pease**’ “Ry CC.) Jowett, > Henry 
Birchall, Joseph Walker’** (treasurer), Thomas Harvey and 
Wilson Waterfall,**’ all of Friends’ families of long standing. 
They sold tracts, handbills and books through H. W. Walker’s 
bookshop in Briggate. In its Quaker exclusiveness the Com- 
mittee achieved very little. And so, in February 1851, at a 
meeting of subscribers, “‘it was deemed highly desirable, as 
the Committee then consisted wholly of members of the Society 
of Friends, to invite the co-operation of others’’. At once the 
work was transformed. In the next ten years the Association 
created an informed public opinion in Leeds on war and foreign 
affairs. 

There was plenty to deal with, beginning with the Kaffir 
War in South Africa,’*® then the Militia Bill,’*” and the second 
Burma War of 1852, the Crimean War 1854-6, the Persian 
War of 1856-7, the Indian Mutiny 1857-8, the bombardment 
of Canton and the ensuing war with China 1856-60. 


137 Leeds Times, 24 January 1846. 

138 Robert Jowitt, woolstapler, Hunslet Lane (later of Carlton House), b. 
1784; m. Rachel Crewdson, of Kendal, 1810 (she d. 1856, aged 74); d. 18.xii.1862, 
aged 78; AM (1864), 45. 

139 Newman Cash, of Woodhouse Cliff; m. (13.iii.1833, at Bradford) Mahala 
Rimmington, of Pulborough [Bradford registers, H. R. Hodgson, op. cit.]; 
d. 1.viii.1866, aged 74. His widow, of Cliff Road, d. 10.xi.1871, aged 72; AM 
(1867), 56; (1873), 47. 

140 Jarvis Brady, d. 16.xii.1858, aged 67, of Bradford. His wife, Hannah Brady, 
d. at Headingley, 20.ix.1856, aged 70; AM (1860), 42; (1857), 28. 

141 James Hotham, linendraper, d. 7.ii.1850, aged 44; AM (1851), 31. There is 
a notice of his widow Sarah (dau. of David and Phoebe Mallinson, of Sheffield) 
who d. of Headingley Hill, aged 62, 27.i11.1875, written by her eldest dau., 
Elizabeth, wife of John S. Rowntree, of York, in AM (1876), 88-99. 

142 Thomas Pease, d. 15.1.1884, aged 68, of Westbury on Trym, Bristol. Thomas 
Pease received a business training, and continued his father’s trade as woollen- 
stuff merchant in Leeds, but he retired early, and in 1852 removed from Chapef- 
town to Henbury Hill, near Bristol, where his first wife, Martha Lucy (m. 
1850, dau. of Henry and Mary Aggs) d. 8.xi.1853, aged 29; AM (1885), 125-35; 
(1855), I16-31. 

143 Robert Crewdson Jowett, b. 22.1.1821. 

144 Joseph Walker, d. 7.xi.1855, aged 34; AM (1857), 122. 

145 Wilson Waterfall, d. 19.ix.1894, aged 81, of Torquay; AM (1895), 1092; 
(1896), 159-74. 

146 The 8th Kaffir war, 1850-52. 

147 This bill, which became the Militia Act of 1852, was hotly opposed by the 
Radicals. The Duke of Wellington, in his last speech in the House of Lords, 
came out strongly in support of the measure. 
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George Fox and other early Friends had made no study 
of the economic and political causes of wars. It is a great 
contrast to see these nineteenth-century Friends collecting and 
sifting information, marshalling facts, bringing their conse- 
quences home to the citizens of Leeds, and challenging states- 
men in and out of Parliament to explain and justify the action 
they had taken. 

In November 1851 more than thirty Friends were among 
the hundred and twenty well-known Leeds men who requested 
George Goodman,*** Mayor of Leeds, to convene a public 
meeting to discuss the Kafhir War ‘‘in which the pecuniary 
interests of this country, and the reputation of its Government 
for justice and humanity are so deeply involved’’. The Mayor 
presided, and the meeting concluded by sending an address 
to the First Lord of the Treasury, Lord John Russell, ‘‘signed 
on behalf of the inhabitants of Leeds in town’s meeting 
assembled at the Court House, Leeds, December Ist, 1851, 
by George Goodman, Mayor, Chairman of the Meeting’’. ‘‘It 
is difficult for us to believe,’’ the Address said, ‘‘that the pro- 
ceedings of the Governor of the Cape Colony as described in 
his own despatches, can be approved by your lordship and 
your right honourable colleagues; or that a policy which can 
ensure a Settled peace only by the extermination of a numerous 
people, native to the country, can continue to be sanctioned 
by a British cabinet.’’ The Governor, Sir Harry Smith, was 
recalled a few months later in 1852.**° 

The Leeds Mercury reported the meeting against the Kaffir 
War in full. Meanwhile, on 21 December 1851, Louis Napoleon 
had been given dictatorial powers by a French plebiscite. There 
was near panic in England at the return of a Napoleon. The 
Government introduced a Militia Bill to conscript by ballot 
one-fifth of all men aged twenty or twenty-one for a month’s 
training each year for four years. The Leeds Mercury 
approved this as a precaution against invasion, whereupon 
the Peace Committee asked Thomas Harvey to write to the 
editor expressing regret. A letter signed ‘‘H’’ accordingly 
appeared on 28 February 1852, disapproving “‘a law enacted 
by the privileged classes to place the sons of the poor under 
the reign of terror of martial law to compel them to keep bad 
company for weeks together. Divine protection is all we need,”’ 


148 Sir George Goodman (1792-1859); R. V. Taylor, Biographia Leodiensis 
(1865), 477-80. : i 
149 Sir Harry George Wakelyn Smith (1788-1860), the victor of Aliwal; DNB. 
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he wrote; ‘‘to call up the Militia for fear of Louis Napoleon 
seems ridiculous.’’ Thomas Harvey had travelled back from 
New York on the same ship as Louis Napoleon in 1837 and had 
got to know him. Ten thousand handbills against the Militia 
Bill were printed by H. W. Walker and distributed. A public 
meeting was held in the Music Hall, Albion Street, on 17 
March, and another on 6 April, with the new Mayor, John 
Hope Shaw,*’® in the chair. A petition to the House of 
Commons was drawn up and in the next few days 12,226 
signatures were obtained, representing a great part of the 
literate adult male population of Leeds. In August, when the 
panic was subsiding, the Committee addressed a letter to the 
Mayor of Lille, in France, assuring the people of that city of 
the friendship for France on this side of the Channel. It carried 
AI signatures, 16 being of Friends.*’* The Mayor of Lille 
replied, and his letter, beautifully inscribed, is among the 
papers at the meeting house, Carlton Hill. The Leeds address 
was placarded on the walls of Lille and ‘‘elicited much gratify- 
ing comment’’. 

The pendulum now swung the other way and England be- 
came the ally of Napoleon in the Crimean War. Heavy fighting 
began at the battle of the Alma river in September 1854. The 
Peace Society distributed many anti-war pamphleis. The most 
moving was entitled “‘The Glorious Victory of the Alma’’, 
twelve pages of the horrors of the battlefield. It also described 
ships overloaded with sick and wounded, and long columns 
of wounded men on their way up from the ships to the hospital 
at Scutari. It gave reports from officers, doctors, and war 
correspondents. *°” 

But Friends did not find peace talk popular in Leeds. The 
Peace Society through Frederick Fryer’’*’ arranged that 

150 John Hope Shaw (1792-1864); R. V. Taylor, Biographia Leodiensis (1865), 
520-81, 

151 The Friends were Joseph Armistead, oil merchant; Robert Arthington, 
brewer; Henry Broadhead, brush manufacturer; Newman Cash, wool merchant; 
Frederick Fryer, tea dealer; Richard Gardner, draper; Thomas Harvey, chemist; 
W. H. Hewitson, engineer; Hotham and Whiting, linendrapers; Robert Jowett, 
wool merchant; Joshua Linsley, mustard manufacturer George Tatham, leather 
dresser; James Thorne, grocer; Thomas Walker, flax spinner; Robert Walker, 
wool merchant. 

152 The letters of The Times special correspondent William Howard Russell 
from the Crimea first opened the eyes of Englishmen to conditions there. 

153 Frederick Fryer, of Toothill Grove, near Brighouse, son of Joseph and 
Ann Fryer; m. (1850) Elizabeth Longdon (d. 27.vii.1879, aged 52) of Manchester; 
clerk of Brighouse Monthly Meeting; active in the Leeds Ragged School when 
resident in the town as partner of Thomas Harvey in the chemists’ business, 


c. 1850-70; moved back to Brighouse in 1869 or 1870; d. at Southport, 20.iii1.1872, 
aged 48; AM (1873), 55-60; (1880), 8o. 
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Richard Cobden, then M.P. for the West Riding, should come 
and speak against the war. He was to come on 17 January 
1855, and Friends were warned that he would need to be 
surrounded wiih a sufficient band of men to ensure for him a 
calm and reasonable hearing. Anything like a defeat, they 
were told, would be a disaster to the interests of peace, and 
would be felt throughout Europe. An amazing meeting it was, 
with Cobden at his best, addressing a hostile but fair audience 
of 6,000 men, far too big for any hall in Leeds. It met in the 
Cloth Hall yard. Cobden referred to Friends, saying that he 
had been requested by the Society of Friends to disavow their 
peculiar doctrines and opinions; unless he did so they feared 
he would lose all influence with practical minds. But Leeds 
and Bradford Friends present supported him vigorously. John 
Jowitt*’* and John Priestman'’? proposed the amendment in 
support of him. After a full two hours of speeches (every word 
of which was reported in the Mercury) the Chairman, in the 
midst of a heavy snowstorm, read the motion and the pacifist 
amendment; a few hundreds held up their hands for the 
amendment but the great majority voted that the war should 
be prosecuted with the utmost vigour. In the autumn of 1856 
Thomas Harvey and Joseph Sturge went to Finland to see 
what loss the allied fleets had inflicted on the farmers and 
fishermen. On their return they raised a relief fund of £9,000, 
which they gave io Meeting for Sufferings to distribute where 
the bombardments had caused loss. 

1850 saw war with Persia for Afghanistan, and war with 
China to open the port of Canton. The line the Peace Com- 
mittee took throughout was to let the people know the facts, 
chiefly by great public meetings, but it must be confessed that 
they sometimes did not realize how many facts contribute to 
warlike situations, nor did they present them judicially. 

A very large meeting was held at the Music Hall, Albion 

154 John Jowitt (1811-88), son of Robert and Rachel (Crewdson) Jowitt, wool 
merchant. He was active in Christian work, and in 1835 began a Sunday School 
at the meeting house. In 1837 he left Friends “having embraced the doctrine of 
Water Baptism and submitted to that ceremony’’, joined the Congregational 
Church, and for forty years was superintendent of the East Parade Sunday 
School. He was top of the poll for the first Leeds School Board, 1870, and became 
chairman. He maintained his testimony against all war. After the death of his 
parents ‘‘an offer was made to Leeds Friends of Carlton House and a portion of 
their estate on Woodhouse Lane’’ (December 1864). This offer was taken up, 
and in this way John Jowitt initiated the move from Water Lane to Carlton 
Hill. (See Memoirs in Leeds City Reference Library.) 


155 John Priestman, of Bradford (1805-66); DNB; Friends’ quarterly examiner 
(1867), 344-56; Biographical Catalogue, London Friends’ Institute (1888), 527-32. 
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Street, on 10 December 1858, about the Indian Mutiny. A 
petition was drawn up and read by Thomas Harvey, accusing 
the Government of India of maladministration, of wars of 
ageression, of the traffic in opium, and praying for a 
change. Matthew Talbot Baines,*’® one of the town’s repre- 
sentatives: im Parliament, presented the petition in the 
Commons. The Committee asked Lord Macaulay to present 
it in the Lords, as he had been one of the two M.P.s for the 
new borough of Leeds, elected in 1832 to the first reformed 
Parliament, Macaulay had also been several years on the 
Supreme Council in India, establishing the liberty of the 
Press, equality before the law, and the system of national 
education. He had drafted the Indian penal code. His reply 
to the Leeds Committee, addressed to John Jowitt junior, is 
preserved at Carlton Hill. “‘Sir,’’ he writes, ‘‘I retain a very 
kind feeling towards the people of Leeds; and I cannot refuse 
to present any petition which they may do me the honour 
to entrust to me. I cannot, however, but wish that on this 
occasion they had applied to some other person: for I think 
it right to say that my opinion of the Indian Government 
differs very widely from theirs; and I cannot help flattering 
mivself that, 1f Ib could have attended them meeting and i 
they would have given me as fair a hearing as they used to 
eive me a quarter of a century ago, I could have convinced 
them that they had been greatly misinformed.’’ 

These political activities of Friends in Leeds mark a great 
change of outlook from the eighteenth-century quietist attitude 
which had survived the Napoleonic wars. Two months after 
the battle of Waterloo, John Thorp*’’ had written to Richard 
Reynolds,'’* ‘‘My dear Friend, As we meddle not with the 
news of the day, nor the commotions that are in the world, 
believing it to be best for us to study to be quiet and do our 
own business, so the subjects of our letters have mostly been 
ourselves ...’’ The Yearly Meeting Epistle of 1843 contained 
the sentence, ‘“‘We desire ever to be found of those who are 
quiet in the land.’’'’® But that brought John Bright to his 


156 Matthew Talbot Baines (1799-1860); DNB; R. V. Taylor, Biographia 
Leodtensis (1865), 482-6. 

157 John Thorp, of Manchester (1742-1817), Lettevs, 2nd ed. 1828; AM (1818), 
AS, BS. 

158 Richard Reynolds (1735-1816); DNB; AM (1817), 24; A. Raistrick, Quakers 
in science and industry (1950), 143-6, etc. 

159 Epistles from the Yearly Meeting of Friends held in London (1858), ii. 314. 
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feet in Yearly Meeting to defend the political agitation against 
the Corn Laws made by him and Cobden.**® By 1860 many 
Leeds Friends were certainly not quiet in the land. 

Here we must mention Wilson Armistead (1819-68),*** the 
senior partner in J. & J. Armistead, mustard manufacturers 
and oil crushers, of Water Hall, near the meeting house in 
Water Lane, who became in his leisure time a great publicist 
for Friends and on behalf of slaves, chiefly in America. In 
1853 he issued a series of tracts and a bound volume of the 
collection. On the cover of the book are the words “‘Leeds 
Anti-Slavery Tracts. First Half Million Issue’’. There are 
eighty-two tracts, making in all 350 pages of evidence of the 
brutal and degrading institution of slave-holding. ‘‘Packages 
of such tracts,’’ he says in his preface, ‘‘should be distributed 
on emigrant ships, and America should be deluged with these 
missiles.’’ The tracts are indeed missiles, ‘‘500,000 strokes 
for freedom’’, is the author’s description of them. Before the 
first half million could be supplied, Armistead had another 
300,000 ordered. 

For the purpose, at the time, it would be difficult to imagine 
a more vigorous and exciting book, except perhaps Mrs 
Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin itself, which preceded Armistead’s 
collection by a year. But he is no novelist. He disclaims 
originality. He did not need to invent. He had spent 1850 in 
the United States and all he had now to do was to collect and 
quote from the American press, especially advertisements 
identifying runaway slaves by their lacerations, notices of 
public sales, — girls, cattle, and other stock together, and 
above all State laws and pro-slavery church regulations fixing 
in precise terms the status of the slaves as property having 
no personal rights whatever. 

The individual tracts could be had from “Jane Jowett, 
Friends’ Meeting Yard, Leeds’’, at 7d. per 100 for the shortest 
and up to 6s. 6d. per roo for the longest, of 24 pages.*®” 

Wilson Armistead produced besides some forty books and 
pamphlets,*°* mostly short, like the one advocating public 


160 For an account of this incident see J. T. Mills, John Bright and the 
Quakers (1935), il. 6, and G. M. Trevelyan, Life of John Bright (1913), 105, based 
on Anne Ogden Boyce, Records of a Quaker family, the Richardsons of Cleve- 
land (1889), 210. 

161 See my paper in JFHS, vol. 50 (1963), 158-63. His death is recorded (AM 
1869), 18.11.1868, aged 49, of Virginia House. 

162 Jane Jowett, d. 2.v.1861, aged 51; AM (1862), 86. 

163 Listed in Joseph Smith, Descriptive catalogue (1867), i. 135-41. 
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libraries for Liberia and Sierra Leone. There are some con- 
siderable works, like the Memoirs (1851) of James Logan, 
Penn’s man of confidence in Pennsylvania. There is a life of 
Anthony Benezet (1859), and the seventh edition of George 
Fox’s Journal in two volumes, 1852. Above all, and first of 
all, is the work entitled A Tribute for the Negro, published in 
1848 when Armistead was twenty-nine. This work of 600 pages 
is in two parts, the first and smaller part asserts the intellectual 
and moral capacity of the negro, and the second gives 
biographies of noteworthy Africans and men of colour. The 
work was beautifully printed and bound, and the edition was 
guaranteed by 1,000 subscribers, including ‘‘the Sovereign 
of the most enlightened country in Europe’’. To secure such 
patronage at twenty-nine years of age a man must be a man 
of parts. Armistead accomplished all this without neglecting 
his business. He died before he was fifty, worn out with his 
ereat labours, but the year before he died he had the joy of 
welcoming to Leeds William Lloyd Garrison, the Abolitionist 
editor of the Boston Liberator and was at the Town Hall with 
him on 21 October 1867. The meeting was “‘numerically not 
well attended’’.*°* 

Considerable changes were certainly taking place among 
Friends. In 1829, when the number of Friends was first stated, 
the membership was 418. In 1863 there were 153 men, 169 
women; total 322. This represents a fall in membership of 23 
per cent in thirty-five years. The record adds the number of 
‘“‘attenders’’,’®’ 68 men, 41 women. The meeting appointed 
a committee for the religious care of attenders. Numbers con- 
tinued to fall. In 1869 there were 307 members (139 attenders). 

For Friends themselves there were Reading Meetings where 
ambitious papers were read. Thomas Harvey presented a 
manuscript collection of them to the meeting library in 1864. 
This included papers on the canon of the New Testament, 
the Book of Job, Slavery and Christianity in the Old World, 
Water Baptism, the Hicksite secession,*®® the Hebrew dis- 
pensation as a Light to the Gentile world. It was from the 
failure of these meetings in 1864 that the proposal to move 
to Woodhouse Lane arose: ““The situation of Friends’ premises 
being so remote from the present dwellings of most of our 

164 The Leeds Mercury report. 

165 je, Regular attenders at Friends’ meetings for worship, but not in member- 


ship. 
166 A secession from Friends in America, led by Elias Hicks, 1827. 
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members is felt to be an obstacle to regular attendance, and 
should Reading Meetings be resumed next Winter this and 
other circumstances may require consideration.’’ So they be- 
gan to think of moving. 


Carlton Hull 


In December 1864 a portion of the estate of Robert Jowitt 
at Carlton Hill in Woodhouse Lane, and a mile and a half 
north of Water Lane, was offered to the meeting, and ten 
Friends were chosen to secure it. The ‘“‘Carlton House 
property’’ was bought for £2,225; land on the south-east was 
purchased later from Joseph Oddy for £355. Ios. od. to 
secure a right of way into the Carlton Road. The old build- 
ings and the land at Camp Lane Court, Water Lane (except 
the Women’s Committee Room and the graveyard) were sold 
to F. and W. Firth, iron merchants, for £5,000. Building 
began at Carlton Hill at the end of 1866. Minute 3 of January 
1867 reads: “‘On this site at Carlton Hill, Meeting Houses 
of similar extent to the old are in course of erection, also 
schoolrooms, affording every facility for conducting both 
adult and junior classes. The cost of these Meeting Houses 
with the needful committee rooms, caretaker’s house and 
accommodation will be large and is estimated at £12,150.”’ 
The meeting first met at Carlton Hill on 19 January 1868. 

We can be proud of the generosity, business ability, and 
courage of Friends who were then at their very lowest 
numerical strength (294 members) since numbers were 
counted. They contributed £6,060 themselves, at a time when 
a labourer’s weekly wage was between 13 shillings and one 
pound. Bradford Friends sent £497, Darlington £430, York 
#314, and other meetings in Yorkshire £873. The total 
expenditure was £14,287. It was not paid at the expense of 
normal charities. In fact, in March 1866, Leeds Friends gave 
£287, roughly £1 per member, to the American Freedmen’s 
Aid Society; £75 to Friends in North Carolina who had 
suffered severely in the American Civil War; £81 in August 
to defray the expense of a deputation to Jamaica, and in 
September £231 to purchase extra land for Rawdon School. 
To complete the re-establishment the Building Committee in 
1873 used a loan-gift of £350 to build five cottages like those 
in Camp Lane Court: they cost £1,166; the extra outlay was 
met by legacies amounting to £400 and from the rents dur- 
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ing the next few years. The rents from them were for the poor. 
Hannah Baker,**’ in March 1868, gave two acres of land at 
Adel for a burial-ground. Another Friend, unnamed, paid 
£550 to build the Meeting House there, in New Adel Lane, 
and so completed the resettlement of Friends for the next 
hundred years. 


Adult Schools 


In 1872 eight Friends paid to the meeting £400 for 600 
yards of the land left at Camp Lane Court in order to secure 
it for Friends’ use in perpetuity. On this land new premises 
for Adult School work (Great Wilson Street Schools) were 
built in 1877. The Friends chiefly concerned as teachers in 
the Adult School there had not come to Carlton Hill, but had 
decided to stay with their scholars. One said, ““We could not 
leave the old locality, even for worship.’’ At first they rented 
a long room above a public house and a roomy cottage 
opposite for their work. Then they bought the land and built 
the schools. 

Samuel Southall*®® tells us that their work at Great Wilson 
Street consisted of the Adult school at 9 o’clock on Sunday 
morning, a meeting for worship at 10.30, a children’s school 
in the afternoon, a mission meeting on Sunday evenings — 
and ‘‘a lot going on’’ on week nights, the Friends’ Christian 
Union, the Band of Hope, Bible classes, and social occasions. 

The meeting had built a separate school block at Carlton 
Hill, and J. Rawlinson Ford’*® and William Harvey’”® began 
teaching an Adult school there in 1868. This work developed, 
and by 1883 there were more Adult school members in Leeds 
than there were Friends, and at the turn of the century three 
times as many. Large new Adult school premises were opened 
in York Road (Pontefract Lane), and in Burley Road in 1890, 
and in Morley in 1895. 

If a working-man’s home consisted of a cellar, a living- 
room, and a bedroom, and new streets consisted of back-to- 

167 Hannah, widow of William, Baker, of Adel, d. 1.iv.1871, aged 91; AM 
(1872), 39. Adel, a village (now within Leeds boundary) four miles north-west of 
the centre of the city. 

168 MS. at Carlton Hill Meeting House. Mariana, wife of Samuel, Southall 
(1833-1911), d. 9.ii.1911, aged 77; of Cliff Cottage; AM (1912), 167-70. 


169 John Rawlinson Ford (1844-1934); solicitor; for 18 years member of the 
City Council; Hon. LL.D. (Leeds), roro. 

; 170 William Harvey (1848-1928); clerk to Yorkshire Quarterly Meeting 1892-6. 
vee an entertaining account of the family see W. F. Harvey, We were seven, 
1936. 
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back houses (one up and one down), then going out to Sunday 
school for adults as well as for children was an agreeable 
change into more space and a larger company. By means of 
Christian Unions established in connection with the Adult 
schools, members were brought into Christian fellowship with 
one another. The meetings of these Unions were conducted 
on lines somewhat similar to those adopted in Friends’ meet- 
ings, and most of the applications for membership in the Leeds 
Meeting came from the Christian Unions.*” 

The question was asked, from 1893 onwards, why could 
the Friends whose zeal filled the schools not fill the meetings 
also? John Wilhelm Rowntree declared in 1896, ‘‘The same 
spiritual powers that have created the adult class and filled 
the mission hall must be brought to our meetings for wor- 
ship.’’*’* The meeting began to make an appeal to the cultured 
classes by lectures of more general interest: Dr Rendel Harris, 
on Methods of Research; Theodore Neild, on John Dalton; 
sir Edward Fry, on A Greek farmer 3,000 years: aco; 
Frederick Andrews, on Egypt; Joshua Rowntree, on The 
Influence of belief on character, and a series by William Scar- 
nell Lean on religious topics: Miracles, The Lord’s Supper, 
Church organization in the New Testament, Faith and its 
effects. 

Clearly it was the end of an age. Some Friends were feeling 
that “‘the right people must be reached’’, and that Friends’ 
methods must be modernized. In April 1894, the Men’s 
Preparative Meeting asked the opinion of women Friends as 
to the desirability of joint meetings, but learned that the 
women were opposed to the proposal. Two years later a joint 
committee recommended that Preparative Meeting should be 
held jointly in third, sixth, ninth and twelfth month, in the 
library, at 7.20 p.m. And so, gradually, this great change was 
made. Another change arose from a suggestion by younger 
members to sit in families instead of each sex on opposite 
sides of the room as hitherto. “‘It is decided,’’ Preparative 
Meeting said, ‘‘to leave the matter as at present, Friends 
understanding that they are at liberty to sit in families, if 
they so desire.’’ Families began to sit together.*”” 

We have seen Thomas Harvey’s*’* work for emancipation 


171 The Great Wilson Street Christian Union minute book, 1876-1883, shows 
a membership of about roo. 

172 J. W. Rowntree, Essays and addresses (1905), 166. 

1737. EK. Harvey, “Looking back’, JPHS,. xlv (1953), 54. 

174S, G. Harvey, Memorials of Thomas Harvey, 1886. 
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and peace; he did a third great service on behalf of the 
Mennonite communities of south Russia. These were German- 
speaking pacifist Christians, in some ways like Friends. With 
Isaac Robson’’? he visited them from Sevastopol and 
Berdiansk in 1867 and encouraged their emigration to North 
America. 14,000 were eventually settled there. 

Thomas Harvey was active, too, in the small services at 
home. He provided cabmen’s shelters. He worked for the 
blind, was a member of the School Board, and taught in the 
Adult schools. His religious experience and belief sustained 
him. He believed in the pardoning love of God in Christ, in 
the atoning sacrifice on the Cross, in sin and redemption. He 
fell sometimes into what was for him the sin of reading the 
paper in his free time before breakfast, instead of devoting 
that time to reading the Scriptures. In consequence he would 
have a comfortless day. When he died, Canon Jackson of 
St James, who had worked with Thomas Harvey for thirty- 
five years in good causes in the city, preached a memorial 
sermon on his life, in that church: 


““Never did I find a man more full of prayer than he was... . His 
piety was evangelical and large hearted. He could see God’s work 
in any community.”’ 


and the preacher added: 


“In regard to the Society to which my beloved friend belonged, 
I believe that God raised it wp to be a witness against a mere 
hireling ministry . . . against that formalism which crushes out 
religion.’’ 


George Tatham*’® was the last of the Tathams, a pupil of 
the second Joseph Tatham at the school in the old meeting 
house in Water Lane. He was no preacher, but a great servant 
of the meeting. He was mayor of Leeds for the three years 
1879, 1880 and 1881.'"" It was a common saying of his that 


175 Tsaac Robson, of Dalton, near Huddersfield; b. 1800; m. (1830) Sarah 
Wheeler, of Hitchin; d. 25.v.1885, aged 84; AM (1886), 126-41. 

176 George Tatham, b. Cross Flatts, Beeston Hill, 5.iv.1815; youngest son of 
Thomas (d. 1851) and Ann (1780-1860) Tatham; m. i. (1845) Hannah Maria Walker 
(1819-52), li. (1855) Elizabeth Morris (1822-87); d. 12.xii.1892; AM (1894), 168-74. 
A small collection concerning him is preserved in the Leeds City Reference 
Library, from which this account is taken. 

177 He was invited first to become mayor in 1875, but then declined on the 
grounds that neither the Council nor the public were in sympathy with his 
principle of total abstinence. He was selected again during his absence in London. 
Having become mayor, according to custom he invited the judges to dine with 
him, stating that there would be no wine; so they came to breakfast instead. 
In 1862 he presented a memorial to the Council against the granting of new 
licences. The memorial stated that 48 out of the Leeds police force of 216 men 
had been dismissed, fined, or reprimanded for drunkenness. He showed its relation 
to prostitution. The whole argument was presented with reasonableness, but it 
was pressed home. 
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every man should be a good citizen of his own city. No doubt 
he said this more to Friends than to anybody. Among Friends 
he played a full part as clerk to the Overseers, as Elder, and 
above all as clerk to the Building committee which bought the 
land, made the plans, and saw the completion of the premises 
in Woodhouse Lane. 

At the time of the coal famine, George Tatham, along with 
others, opened a pit at Lofthouse. He was chairman of the 
Board, and cut the first sod on 20 November 1873. After his 
death in 1892 the Yorkshire Evening Post,'’* politically 
opposed to him, said: “‘We never heard him spoken of but 
in terms of almost reverential respect.’’ Friends described him 
as ‘‘singularly and mercifully free from spiritual doubts and 
conflicts . . . It was obvious to all . . . that the good work of 
the Lord went on in his soul, which at times was wont to 
overflow with gratitude to Him who had blessed and crowned 
him with loving-kindness.’’*”° 


Leeds Meeting in 1892 

Let us try to imagine Leeds Meeting in 1892, the year that 
George Tatham died. It was the third largest in England.**° 

At the head, facing the meeting, sat a line of Elders and 
Ministers: Daniel Pickard,**’ John Whiting,**? Joseph Latch- 
more,'*? Joseph H. Awmack,*** Francis H. Brown; then, on 
the women’s side, Elizabeth Jane Gardner,**’ Anna Rebecca 
Whiting’®® (niece of Joseph Sturge), Eliza Pickard, Celia 
Walker'*” and Sarah Jane Wood.*** There were usually 


178 +3 December 1892. 

179 AM (1894), I71-2. 

180 Friends’ Book of Meetings for 1899 gives the following membership figures: 
Birmingham 664, Bristol 520, Leeds 449, Manchester 409. 

181 Daniel Pickard (1829-1905), a draper in Briggate. One of the chief defenders 
of the traditional Friends’ discipline. In 1864 he published An expostulation 
against departures in doctrine, practice, and discipline; AM (1906), 112. His 
widow, Lucy Anne Pickard, d. 12.x1.1910, aged 80; AM (i912), III. 

182 John Whiting, d. 1899. 

183 Joseph Latchmore, b. 1836, 4th son of Thomas and Maria Latchmore, of 
Hitchin, and nephew of John Whiting; d. I1.ii1.1901, aged 64; AM (1902), 52-7. 
A member of the firm of Hotham and Whiting. His widow, Eliza, d. at Halifax, 
I.vili.1916, aged 80; AM (1917), IIo. 

184 Joseph Henry Awmack; his wife, Anna Tutty Awmack, of Huby, d. 8.i.1913, 
aged 61; AM (1914), 2. 

185 Wife of Richard Dawson Gardner, tea merchant, of 14 Briggate and 227 
Hyde Park Road. 

186 Anna Rebecca Whiting, b. 18.iv.1829, dau. of James and Mary (Sturge) 
Gilpin; m. (1850) John Whiting; d. 6.111.1897; Sidcot School, Register of Old 
scholars, 1808-1958; AM (1898), 182-93. 

187 Celia, widow of Edward (d. 17.ix.1g01, aged 75), Walker, d. 15.vili.1903, 
aged 72; AM (1904), 156; (1903), 130. 

188 Sarah Jane (widow of John Wood, tr St Mark’s Terrace, who d. 11.ii.1902, 
aged 81) Wood, d. 14.1x.1904, aged 77; AM (1906), 153; (1903) 147. 
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thirteen Thorps**® present, sixteen Whitings, thirteen Woods, 
sixteen Masons, the Awmacks, the Harveys, the Broadheads, 
the Wilsons, the Moorhouses, Richard Dawson Gardner and 
his family, John Myers Gardner**®® and his family. Florence 
Gardner’*’ his daughter, a schoolmistress, spoke helpfully 
from the body of the Meeting. There were two families of 
Walkers: Lucy Walker,*®? an Elder, was devoted to the 
Society’s business in monthly and quarterly meetings and 
took special interest in ‘“‘social purity’. Lucy Walker, a 
widow, was a recorded minister, who had been for two years 
Clerk of the Women’s Yearly Meeting in London. Her 
daughter. Elizabeth Storrs Walker, had married Thomas 
Benson Pease Ford of Park Square in 1872 and settled in 
Bentham.*** 

None of these families was working-class. Their ‘‘educa- 
tion’’ (in the Quaker sense of upbringing) was mostly based 
on apprenticeship in responsible business, carried out in 
accordance with Friends’ principles. Bible reading and family 
worshiv helped to maintain the quality of the meeting. This 
practice was easier to follow in homes well above the poverty 
line. The streneth of Ouakerism seemed to be in good middle- 
class families. G. M. Young’s comment in Victorian England, 
that the 4,000 Quaker families were almost a race apart, is 
well illustrated by Leeds Meeting in the r8o0s. But this family 
religion was beginning to fail. Friends were entering an age 
of individual decisions and their middle-class sons and 
daughters welcomed the new age. 

In many ways religious thought and feeling in the Society, 
as evidenced in Leeds Meeting, had changed little since the 
evangelical revival early in the nineteenth century. Evangelical 
feeling and belief was strong in the meeting. When John 
Whiting was buried at Adel in December 1899, the gathering 


189 Including John Hall Thorp, builder and contractor, 6 Victoria Terrace, 
Headingley; b. 1823; m. (1850) Annabella Windsor; d. 28.xii.1904, aged 81; AM 
(1906), 142-6. 

190 John Myers Gardner, Lyddon Villa School, Mount Preston. 

191 Florence Gardner, znd dau. of John Myers and Jane Gardner (25.xii.1864— 
27.x11.1917); AM (1919-20), 20, 148-52. 

192 Lucy (Ellis) Walker, m. William Walker (d. at Scarborough, 1857); clerk 
of Women’s Yearly Meeting; d. 14.iv.1901, aged 80; AM (1902), 130-6. 

193 Thomas Benson Pease Ford (5.vi.1846—5.i.1918), 2nd son of Robert Lawson 
and Hannah Ford, Park Square; m. (1872) Elizabeth Storrs (d. 1904), eldest dau. 
of William and Lucy Walker, of Mount Preston; with William Harvey, began 
silk spinning in Armley Road; Harvey retired and Ford bought a mill at 
Bentham; AM (1919-20), 19, I09-13. 
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of nearly a thousand persons sang at the close, ‘‘Peace, 
perfect peace’. 
‘Peace, perfect peace, death shadowing us and ours 
Jesus hath vanquished death and all its powers.”’ 


Such an outlook was all too apt to ignore the accumulated 
work of the scientists who, as the century progressed, amassed 
evidence and built thereon theories which made it clear that 
man was not made in the way described in Genesis. A new 
scholarship had altered the general view of the Bible. There 
had been a lot of re-thinking and a complete change in the 
climate of belief. 

Unfortunately, Leeds Meeting was not intellectually active, 
but questionings could not be stilled, and Friends felt a grow- 
ing uneasiness about the failure to increase in numbers and 
power.'** This was so widespread that Yearly Meeting held 
a conference in Manchester in November 1895 to discuss ways 
of reviving the Society, of making its views better known, 
and reaching the thoughtful and well-educated both within 
and without its membership. More than 1,000 Friends 
attended, t.e. about one in ten of the adult members in the 
whole country, and for four days they heard the best minds 
in the Society sav how Friends were to meet the challenge 
of the new age of science and unbelief. 

Applications to join the Society were coming largely from 
the Adult schools. John Wilhelm Rowntree asked the Man- 
chester Conference, ““Why do we fail almost entirely to reach 
cultured and thoughtful people? Why is it that even many of 
our own more educated members are leaving us?’’*®* He said, 
“We shall never know our full power if we appeal to the 
working classes alone.’ Yearly Meeting was troubled about 
this, and asked the Home Mission Committee to study the 
situation. The Committee reported that there were 30,000 
adults in the schools spiritually cared for by Friends, and 
said that they ought not to be held at arm’s length from the 
church organization. Yearly Meeting then (1897) gave 
Preparative Meetings the power to become “‘congregational’’ 
rather than ““preparative’’. With this new status the particular 

194 No study of this period would be complete without mention of William 
Scarnell Lean, principal of the Flounders Institute which removed to Leeds in 
1894. He resigned after five years, and for a few years was an Anglican clergy- 
man (ordained by the Bishop of Ripon, r901); AM (1909), 60-74. 


195 Society of Friends, Report of the proceedings of the Conference .. . in 
Manchester . . . 1895 (1896), 80. 
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meetings were encouraged to incorporate Adult school mem- 
bers as members of the local meetings. Birmingham acted 
on the suggestion, but Leeds did not. 

The schools had been opened by Friends to teach men read- 
ing and more especially writing, but they had grown into 
popular chapels with discussions instead of preaching. They 
had large children’s Sunday schools attached to them. In the 
Sunday evening mission meetings the families united in 
worship based on hymns and prepared addresses. Friends 
conducted these services. Yet occasionally they felt the diffi- 
culty in which this placed them. William White, the President 
of Friends’ First Day School Association said at the Man- 
chester Conference, “‘It is no small matter for surprise that so 
many among us who have been trained above all things to 
reverence in worship . . . should be able to bear with the 
irreverence and inanity of some of the singing practised in 
our mission meetings and elsewhere.’’**° 

Usually the Adult classes in the schools were large, 50 or 

100, or even 200. They were not really classes for education, 
there were too many present for that. Each class was a meet- 
ing: it discussed a Biblical passage, then it discussed another 
subject of current interest. Several took part, and the teacher 
or chairman summed up, usually with humour and serious- 
ness. . 
To face 100 working men in their Sunday best, good fellows 
together after the week’s work, and generally appreciative, 
had a great effect on many Friends. It gave young men and 
women Friends something to do which was clearly worth 
doing. Surely no church of comparable size ever had such an 
opportunity for service as Friends created in their schools 
between 1900 and 1914. The central organization was the 
Friends’ First Day School Association (F.F.D.S.A.) which 
had been formed in 1847. The conditions of affiliation were 
that the school should meet on premises controlled by Friends 
with Friends as teachers. Gospel meetings grew out of the 
schools. Saving souls and making men was their business, an 
enlightened evangelicalism. 

The location of the schools was determined by the location 
of large-scale industry in the cities. A school had to be in the 
centre of the working population, just as children’s day-schools 
had to be; if they were not, they would be small. It was all 


196 Society of Friends, op. cit., 98. 
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one; the service had to be taken to the people, and in the 
Victorian cities that meant very near the factories in the centre. 

The first and most central school in Leeds, Great Wilson 
Street, was within 100 yards south of City Square; the second, 
York Road (Pontefract Lane), was a mile to the east of the 
first; the third was along Burley Road, a mile to the north- 
west; all about a mile from the meeting house in Woodhouse 
Lane. A fourth school, Woodhouse Carr, was provided in 
1891 at the same distance, but to the north, and it was much 
smaller, being rather farther out from the centre. Through 
these four schools the Leeds Meeting was in regular contact 
with the Leeds people most in need.*”’ 

Friends’ meetings were held in all four buildings, attended 
by Adult school scholars who joined Friends by application 
to the Monthly Meeting Clerk in the usual way. Nine out of 
ten Adult school members, however, had no wish to join the 
Society of Friends; they were content to belong “to the 
Priends’ Adults’? or “‘to the Quakers”. through the Adult 
school in their vicinity. 


1905 Yearly Meeting 

It was largely through William Harvey that Yorkshire 
Quarterly Meeting came to invite Friends to hold London 
Yearly Meeting of 1905 in Leeds. No Yearly Meeting had been 
held outside London before. It was held in the meeting house 
in Woodhouse Lane during ten days from the 23 May 10905. 
As about 1,000 Friends attended there was no room for others, 
even for the Adult school scholars, or for the Ackworth and 
York scholars when they came. Some ordinary sessions had 
under this pressure to be transferred to the Albert Hall. The 
Foreign Missions meeting was held in the Coliseum, Cook- 
ridge Street, where there were 2,000 present, including a 
hundred Friends serving or training for the mission fields. The 
whole meeting sang the hymn, ‘‘Jesus saves’. The dominant 
note in several sessions was one of hope and progress, 
especially when the subject was ‘‘widening the Fellowship of 
Friends’’, with the Adult schools chiefly in mind. There was 
a spirit of revival in the meeting, there were many earnest 


197 When the total average Sunday attendance fell by a dozen or so to 743, 
William Whiting and Arthur L. Lean (son of W. S. Lean) reported to The Friend 
(6.111.03) what they proposed to do about it. There would be a house to house 
canvas, united outdoor summer meetings, etc. And by 1905 there were in Leeds 
12 Men’s Schools with 1,050 members, and 7 Women’s Schools with 577 members. 
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prayers, and almost spontaneously the meeting sang, ‘‘When 
I survey the wondrous Cross’’. The National Adult School 
secretary, Edwin Gilbert, asked appropriately, ““What are 
we to do with the fervour which is in the meeting now? We 
are still face to face with the problem of our failure to increase 
our numbers.’’*®® 

The pocket guide to the Yearly Meeting has 150 pages of 
programmes, maps, photographs and advertisements. Leeds 
must have gained some custom as well as a new interest. The 
Yorkshire Weekly Post’®® gave a full-page account of Leeds 
Friends in the past, with drawings of the interior of the meet- 
ing house of 1787 in Water Lane which it described as “‘this 
old sanctuary, with its galleries still undisturbed’’. It was 
being used as a storehouse for steel bars, but there was no 
mistaking its origin. Woodhouse Lane Meeting House was its 
fair copy, and both were Quaker meeting houses built in 
character. 

The Friends who dispersed on Thursday, 1 June 1905, were 
also true to type, “‘Friends walking orderly for the honour of 
Truth’’, as did their fathers before them. 


1905 to 1962 

1905 marks the watershed between the old Quakerism and 
the new. The Friends who left the Leeds Yearly Meeting in 
June by special train included many who could have wor- 
shipped with Penn and Ellwood. Many were preachers and 
recorded ministers. They were not much aware of scientific 

r ‘“‘higher’’ criticism, but taught as their fathers had done 
in the Adult schools, and served their meetings with devotion. 
As yet there were neither cars nor aeroplanes. The security 
of the Victorian era had enfolded them, until the Boer War 
came as a great shock, especially as “‘it was the first war for 
so long to be fought against a people of the same race and 
religion’’. They hoped nothing so dreadful would ever occur 
again. 

When John Wilhelm Rowntree (1868-1905) died his pass- 
ing was deeply felt and the Quarterly Meeting appointed a 
group of his friends to form ‘‘the Yorkshire 1905 Committee”’ 
and to carry forward his work in the area. There were twelve 


198 In the whole country in the preceding twelve months only 252 had joined 
the Society, but 4,800 new members had been added to the adult schools. 

199 Yorkshive Weekly Post, 20 May 1905, p. 15, ‘““The Quakers’ “Yearly Meet- 
ing’ in Leeds’. 
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members, with one exception all Friends of old Friend families: 
Robson, Rowntree, Taylor, Wood, Hall, Harvey, Doncaster, 
Brady. With them one new name, Ralph Nettleton*’” of Great 
Wilson Street (Adult school) Meeting, Leeds, a recorded 
minister. 

The new Quakerism sought to meet the situation by lecture 
schools,*°’ study groups, and series of addresses, not of course 
all byeauthonimes: “Dine 1905) Committee kept three or four 
able Friends at work in this field. They placed emphasis on 
Quakerism asia doctrine, a teaching, a “‘Ouaker <faith’’ 
expressed in Quaker worship. They felt the value of Quaker 
character, and believed it was bound up with Ouaker worship 
based on silent waiting. “It speaks volumes,’’ they said in 
one of their Committee minutes, “‘when the programmed 
evening meeting is more popular than worship based on silence. 
We must feed rather than evangelize.’’ More thought, less 
mission, and leadership by committee, were distinguishing 
features of the new Quakerism. 

Friends seemed to be concerned above all to save the Society 
as a religious community. There were winter, Easter and 
summer settlements, week-end quarterly meetings, lecture 
schools, study circles, reading circles, conferences, and 
visitations of the Committee to different areas. The Committee 
observed that several meetings, mainly small or remote ones, 
but including Leeds, had never called upon them. 

The Leeds Meeting, however, did not neglect the education 
of its members. In the first twenty years of the century, any 
well-disposed Friend at Carlton Hill must have heard more 
than 200 lectures and addresses. There was no excuse for 
ignorance about the Prophets or the Gospels, or Paul and 
the early Church, Puritan ideals, Quaker history, Quaker 
principles, Christian faith, peace and war, housing, and un- 
employment. You could be sure of the quality of the lectures, 
and also of a good attendance. Even in the winter of 1916-17, 
attendances averaged 174. 


Swarthmore Settlement 


Long before that time the 1905 Committee had realized how 
disconnected special lectures are; so in 1909 they proposed 
to Leeds Preparative Meeting to establish together a perman- 

200 Ralph Nettleton, recorded minister 1903, employed on the Yorkshire Post; 
his wife, Sarah Martha, d. 28.ii.1904, aged 36; AM (1905) 124. 

201 eg. Echoes from Scarborough ... Scarborough summer school 1897 (1808). 
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ent ‘‘Settlement’’ or evening institute in Leeds. It planned 
to give a sort of college life to busy people, and it was estab- 
lished in a large family house in Woodhouse Square, fairly 
central, and named ‘‘Swarthmore’.“°* A. Warden. was 
appointed, Gerald K. Hibbert,*°’ and the Settlement opened 
in September 1909 with 59 students from Carlton Hill, 22 - 
from the Adult school at Burley Road, 12 from Great Wilson 
Street, 6 from York Road. The Warden gave three-year 
courses in religious knowledge, Henry Clay*** and Professor 
MacGregor’”’ gave tutorial classes in economics, A. Neave 
Brayshaw’”’® and other 1905 Committee lecturers were always 
available. So many ‘‘chapel people’’ came that in ro1r the 
Preparative Meeting offered two places on the Swarthmore 
Council to the Sunday School Union and the Local Preachers’ 
Association. From 1913 the Settlement Council actually 
nominated the Council members it wanted Preparative Meet- 
ing to appoint. In 1918 the appointments were made jointly 
by the 1905 Committee and the Swarthmore Council, and 
Preparative Meeting was not consulted at all. Preparative 
Meeting expressed regret that ‘‘whereas Swarthmore was 
founded in expectation that it would be of service to Friends 
and members of Adult schools, it had been more used by those 
who had no connection with Friends’’. ‘‘Enlightenment’’ be- 
came the main aim. Today there are over 2,000 students in 
Swarthmore, and it has won the support of the Education 
Authority and the University. 

In Leeds during this time there were a thousand families 
attached to Friends through the schools, many fine families 
among them. In the Christian Union register of Great Wilson 
Street Adult school for 1899 there were 103 names. No. II 
was Frank Fountain, son of Isaac and Mary, both also on 
the register. Frank was still there in t911. In November 1922 
he became Lord Mayor of Leeds. On Lord Mayor’s Sunday he 
took the City Council and the justices to worship with Friends 
at Great Wilson Street. Some years before, he had been out 
to Australia with his brother George, who remained there, 
and became a prominent citizen of Melbourne. Friends such 


202 From 1920 at no. 4 Woodhouse Square, and subsequently in additional 
houses. 

203 Gerald Kenway Hibbert, M.A., B.D. (Jesus College, Oxford), 1871-1955. 

204 Sir Henry Clay (1883-1954); Who was who. 

205 David Hutchison MacGregor (1877-1953); Who was who, 

206 Alfred Neave Brayshaw (1861-1940). 
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as these lived and were at home in the central working-class 
districts of Beeston, Holbeck and Hunslet; and when Edward, 
Prince of Wales, visited Leeds, Frank se oa as Lord 
Mayor, showed him these places. 

The problem of bringing such Friends more into unity with 
the Society as a whole might have been resolved locally where 
it was generally felt that the meeting and the schools had the 
same roots. But the governing body of the schools, the Friends’ 
First Day School Association committee, meeting in London, 
was moving away from this, and decided in 1908 that the 
Adult schools should give up their official Quaker connec- 
tion. A “‘national council’ was formed with one national 
secretary, one executive, one set of statistics, and the schools 
were handed over to the new National Council of Adult School 
Unions, so as to be constituted on an undenominational basis. 
Naturally, as time went on, local Friends, and meetings, came 
to feel less concern for the Adult schools, and young Friends 
came to feel none at all. 

This move was followed in 1920 by a London Yearly Meet- 
ing commission which transferred the children’s Sunday 
schools’ work to the Friends’ Central Education Committee. 

Thus the parents in the Adult schools were made unde- 
nominational and the children in the Sunday schools 
denominational. Individual Friends had been very active in 
the Sunday evening mission meetings, but the Preparative 
Meeting had decided finally in 1917 that no closer association 
between those meetings and the Society of Friends in Leeds 
was possible. 

What a fine Christian fellowship of working-class people 
there was, for instance, at York Road. It had a graded Sunday 
school with 20 teachers, some with college training, a good 
preparation class, young men and young women’s classes, 
the adult schools, the musical society, a drama class, handi- 
craft and gymnastic classes, co-operative holidays, temperance 
work, the mission meeting, and the Tuesday evening Christian 
Fellowship. People frequenting the building thought of all 
these activities as parts of a whole. 

Friends for their part held an original view of Christian 
doctrine and were seeking new light upon it. The schools 
developed no religious doctrines of their own. They were 
working-class people needing re-creation. Those of their mem- 
bers who needed a thought-out doctrine turned to Friends 
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individually, and joined the Friends’ Meeting held within the 
school buildings. In 1920 these meetings at Great Wilson Street 
and Burley Road schools were recognized by Quarterly Meet- 
ing as independent Preparative Meetings, having at that date 
120 and 62 members respectively. 

Let us return to the Carlton Hill Meeting itself. A major 
change was to take place there in July 1921. In January 1914 
William Whiting*’’ had proposed that Friends’ work in Leeds 
should be de-centralized, or divided into smaller units able 
to move out into the suburbs. This would mean selling the 
property at Carlton Hill. Wiliam Whiting was asked to pre- 
pare a circular explaining his views. This was sent to every 
friend household, so that Friends might consider it carefully. 
At the February Preparative Meeting William Whiting re- 
introduced the matter, confessing that the financial aspect of 
the situation was the most “‘insistent’’, but claiming that de- 
centralization would increase vitality, and that sentiment 
should not stand in the way. Several Friends deprecated 
unsettling the congregation. They thought the financial 
difficulties were not serious, and that the buildings were 
suitable for Friends’ work. The meeting decided against the 
proposal. 

The matter was raised again at Preparative Meeting in July 
1921, when membership had fallen to 267. Friends were less 
confident than in 1914, so when Gervase L. Ford’°* reported 
an offer of £10,000 from Albrechts Ltd., for the large and 
small meeting houses, and Wm. Hy. Thorp*®? and:}. f- 
Wood*"’ agreed the price was fair, the proposal to sell was 
accepted. In a conference held afterwards at Adel to reflect 
on it, ‘‘the need for central premises for propaganda purposes 
as well as for the general use of Friends’’ was emphasized, 
and the conclusion of the matter was: ‘‘The convenience of 
the members of Carlton Hill Meeting should be borne in mind 
in each contemplated change. This Meeting seems hardly 
strong enough at present to bear division into several small 
ones. The Conference is of the view that the Schoolroom 
premises should be retained, for a few years at any rate.”’ 

So the meeting retired into the schoolroom block, hidden 


207 William, son of John and Anna Rebecca (Gilpin) Whiting, b. 1856. 

208 Gervase Lawson Ford (1883-1963); solicitor; nephew of J. Rawlinson Ford. 

209 William Henry Thorp; b. 14.v.1852, son of John Hall and Annabella 
Thorp: architect: d. 16.1no4ds, at. Bristol. 

210 Joseph John Wood (1880-1952); architect. 
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away sixty yards from the road. The meeting room there is 
less than halt the size of the large meeting house. 

Almost immediately after this, it was suggested by Bentham 
Friends that the brighouse Monthly Meeting, consisting 
of Bentham, Bradford, Brighouse, Gildersome, Halifax, 
Huddersfield, Ilkley, Keighley, Salterforth, Scholes, Skipton, 
and the Leeds meetings should be divided into three monthly 
meetings based on Bentham, Bradford and Leeds. Leeds 
supported the change from large to small, for if Leeds and 
one or two small meetings nearby became a monthly meeting 
then more Leeds Preparative Meeting members would get to 
Monthly Meeting and ‘‘share the executive work of the 
Society’’. The contraction was made for the convenience of 
Friends; but it was a loss to separate Leeds and Bradford, 
and not altogether good to leave Carlton Hill out of proportion 
with its fellows: Rawdon, Gildersome, Ilkley, Great Wilson 
Street, Burley Road. There were in 1930 579 Friends in the 
Leeds Monthly Meeting, of whom 250 were at Carlton Hill,”** 
which paid 69 per cent of Monthly Meeting expenses and 82 
per cent of contributions to Quarterly Meeting. 

In the school block at Carlton Hill there are two storeys 
with one large meeting room (10 yards by 16) and three 
smaller rooms on each floor. Here the meeting settled down. 
Friends returned who had not been seen for some time. Yet 
there persisted among some Friends the idea that smaller 
meetings are better. 

_ In January 1930 the Premises Committee recommended the 

sale of the school block itself, and the purchase of a large 
house and land on Otley Road, in Far Headingley. The pro- 
posal is worth mention for the resistance it aroused in the 
meeting, where there was a strong feeling that a central meet- 
ing should be maintained at all costs. The meeting indeed 
became united and confident. A series of evening addresses 
in the winter of 1937-8 brought attendances of 150 and more 
to hear some of the best-known speakers among Friends, 
including Principal Caroline Graveson,*** Maurice Rown- 
tree,”'? H. G. Wood’"* and other Swarthmore lecturers. 


211 In 1927, a group of Carlton Hill Friends began meeting in a room over the 
Park Café, Roundhay, four miles north-east of the centre of the city. They became 
a Preparative Meeting in 1930, and moved to their present meeting house on 
Street Lane in 1933. 

212 Caroline C. Graveson (1874-1958); vice-principal of Goldsmiths’ College, 
London, 1905-34. 

213 Maurice Lotherington Rowntree (1881-1941). 

214 Herbert George Wood (1879-1963); Who’s who. 
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From 1937, weekly meetings for worship were also held 
at Adel. In 1938 a Preparative Meeting was formed there; 
and then, by a minute of 6.x.1940, forty-five Friends left 
Carlton Hill to be members there. The monthly meeting was 
concerned at this considerable loss to the parent meeting. A 
committee appointed to consider the situation suggested that 
the whole monthly meeting should be financially responsible 
for the central premises; but Carlton Hill Friends felt quite 
able to manage. 

The Quarterly Meeting secretary and his assistant had their 
offices on the premises, which were regarded as central by all 
Yorkshire Friends. Local Friends maintained and developed 
the traditions described in our pages: they used their build- 
ing like a community centre for education, social welfare, 
racial and international understanding. The City’s redevelop- 
ment plans for the Woodhouse Lane area, however, took shape 
as the Meeting reached its fourth century, and preparation 
for the necessary move opens the new chapter in its history. 
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By ALLISTER LONSDALE, M.A. 


In Vo_tumES XIX and XXVII of the Publications of this 
Society there are printed 1,090 wills made by testators living 
in Leeds and a surrounding area which includes Harewood, 
Otley, Burley-in-Wharfedale, Guiseley, Wakefield, Ponte- 
fract, Rothwell and Kippax. They were proved between 1539 
and 1561, a time when considerable changes were taking place 
in religious beliefs and practices. The purpose of this Note is 
to show how these wills reflect the changes. Where possible, 
an example is taken from the will of a Leeds testator, but on 
occasion it has been found necessary to go outside the 
boundaries of the parish of St Peter’s, Leeds. The Henrician 
and Edwardian wills are in Volume XIX, the Marian and 
Elizabethan wills are in Volume XXVII. The date given is 
always that of the will itself, not the date of probate. Some- 
times, of course, a will was proved a year or so after it was 
executed. 


Henry VIII (1509-1547) 


Frequent throughout the reign were pious Catholic wills, of 
which the following is an example: 


“In the name of God, Amen; 26th. day of November in the 
year of Our Lord 1541. I, William Booth, of Leeds, of whole 
mind and good memory, ordain and make this my present 
will in manner and form following. First I bequeath my 
soul to Almighty God, to our blessed lady saint Mary, 
virgin, and to all the saints in heaven, and my body to be 
buried within the church in Leeds near unto my father. 
Item, I give to the altar there two shillings. Item, I will 
have ten pounds bestowed the day of my burial, and at the 
twelvemonth day for my soul and for all my friends’ souls. 
Item, I will that thirty six shillings and eightpence be dis- 
tributed yearly during six years to the poor at the discretion 
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of my brother Richard. Item, I will that five priests say 
Mass the day of my burial yearly during six years, and 
have ten shillings. Item, I give to Sir John Taylor two 
shillings to pray for me. Item, I will have one fat cow to be 
distributed to the poor at Christmas next after my decease 

’’ (and then follow legacies to relatives and friends.)' 


Of particular interest are the commendation of the testator’s 
soul to Our Lady and to the Saints, and the bequests for 
Masses and prayers for the repose of his soul. Later, the refer- 
ence to ‘‘merits’’ becomes additionally important. 

In 1535 there was the break with Rome, and Henry assumed 
the title of Supreme Head of the church of England, “‘as far 
as God’s law allows’’. There was felt to be nothing inconsist- 
ent in a testator combining these titles with the other provisions 
of a catholic will: 


‘In the name of God, Amen. The 22nd. day of September, 
in the year of Our Lord God 1543, and/in the year of the 
reign of our sovereign lord King Henry VIII, king of Eng- 
land, France and: Ireland, defender of the faith, and in 
earth supreme head of the church of England and Ireland 
next under God, thirty five. I, Thomas Lyndley of Potter- 
newton within the parish of Leeds, and in the county of 
York, of good and perfect mind and whole remembrance, 
do ordain and make this my last will and testament in 
manner and form following. That is to say, first I give and 
bequeath my soul to almighty God my creator and saviour, 
and to his glorious mother our blessed lady saint Mary, and 
to all the saints in Heaven.. .’”” 


The wills tell us much of the interior decoration of the parish 
church. This was, of course, the church which was pulled down 
in 1838, when the present Anglican parish church was built. 
There was a rood;° a rood loft, which required making, that 
is, possibly, repairing in 1546.* There were stalls, appropriated 
to particular parishioners;” a crucifix;® and a pulpit.’ There 


1 Thoresby Society Publications, XIX (1913), 56, William Booth of Leeds. 
2 ibid., 92, Thomas Lyndley of Potternewton. 

3 ibid., 13, William Mathew of Leeds, dyer. 

4 ibid., 159, Richard Ambler of Leeds, clothier. 

5 ibid., 61, James Kitson of Leeds, draper. 

6 tbid., 103. Henry Skelton of Osmondthorp. 

7 ibid., 113, Richard Fletcher alias Jeffrayson, curate of Leeds. 
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is a reference to the Trinity quire, or chapel.* Outside the 
church, in the churchyard, there was a palm cross.” 

Within the parish church, in addition to the Trinity chapel, 
there was a chapel dedicated to Our Lady, served in 15460 by 
two priests. *" 

Outside the church there were at least two chantry chapels. 
There was the chapel “‘at the brige ende at Ledes’’,** and 
another known as the New Chapel, obviously of later date; 
the altar was dedicated to Our Lady, and the chapel stood 
“at the ende of the head rawe’’, *?» * 

We have already remarked on the apparent indifference 
of pious catholics to the changes in the King’s titles. It is also 
noteworthy that property formerly belonging to the dissolved 
monasteries came into the hands of testators who then made 
pious wills, devising land formerly belonging to Kirkstall, ** 
and to Holy Trinity, York, the owners of the advowson of 
StPeter’ s.” 

Of the religious practices of the parishioners, the only 
matter that is noteworthy shows the existence of the bede 
roll, the list of the dead of the parish for whom prayers were 
asked: ‘‘. . . I will also that Anne my wif do kepe me open 
the bede role. . .’’** 

Before leaving the Henrician wills, one should refer to the 
will of Thomas Bartlott, who was probably a chantry priest. 
He refers to his host, George Hall, and continues: “*. . . Also 
I will that ther remayne at the said Georgie Hall house my 
altare with the altare clothes, and the little cupborde standinge 
at the end thereof. . .’’*’ His will was dated the 26 May 1542. 
Now if that George Hall was the George Hall of Allerton 
Grange, whose will was dated the 26 September 1553°° we 
have the origin of the chapel at Allerton Grange. For George 
Hall’s daughter Isabell married Thomas Hodgson; their son 
was Clement Hodgson who was secretly married in 1594 by 
a Marian priest, and their descendants, the Killingbecks of 
Allerton Grange, were stoutly recusant during the years of 
persecution. 


8 ibid., 125, Julian Jeffrayson of Leeds, widow. 

9 ibid., 68, Richard Simpson of Leeds. 

10 jbid., 185, John Reyme of Leeds. 

11 ibid., 185, John Reyme of Leeds. 

12 jbid., 49, Elizabeth Smith of Leeds. 

13 jbid., 60, John Baynes of Leeds. 

14 jbid., 60, John Baynes of Leeds. 

15 ibid., 70, Sir Robert Nevile of Liversedge, Knight. 
16 ibid., 77, John Brodley of Leeds, clothier. 

17 jbid., 590, Thomas Bartlott of Leeds, clerk. 

18 ibid., 348, George Hall of Allerton Grange, Leeds. 
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Edward VI (1547-1553) 


A typical protestant will is that of Ralph Beeston, on the 
8 March 1548: 


“In the name of God, Amen. The eighth day of March, in 
the year of our lord God 1548, and in the third year of the 
reign of our sovereign lord Edward VI, by the grace of 
God king of England, France and Ireland, defender of the 
faith, and in earth of the church of England and Ireland, 
supreme head. I, Rawfe Beeston, of Beeston in the county 
of York, esquire, being of whole and perfect remembrance, 
intending by this my last will and testament in writing as 
well to dispose my lands and tenements as my goods and 
chattels in manner and form following. First and principally 
I desire God that He will send me such grace that I may 
from henceforth during my life have full repentance for 
my sins and offences against him committed, trusting that 
He of His infinite mercy will forgive the same, and accord- 
ingly I do commend to Him my soul and to be buried where 
it shall please my executors... .’’** 


But an extreme protestant will such as this is the exception. 
During this period, commendations to the saints are to be found 
between 1549 and 1552. The old form of request for Mass is 
found in 1548: ‘‘. . . Also I will have Mass and Dirge sung 
for my soul at the day of my burial. . .’’*” The full form of 
commendation is found between April 1551 and December 
1552.”. Bequests to ‘“‘the Blessed Sacrament’’ are common, 
between May 1547 and November 1548.7? 

As a sign of the times there is the will, in October 1548, by 
which the testator bequeathed “forty shillings to be ordered 
at the discretion of William Hewitt and William Smekergill 
according to my mind as I have told them for the health of 
my soul’’.** And there are the requests that the Blessed Com- 
munion be said on the day of the testator’s death. The First 
Prayer Book was introduced in 1549. In the following year 
a testator said: “‘. . . The residue of my goods . . . I give 


19 jhid., 233, Ralph Beeston of Beeston, esquire. 

20 ibid., 212, Alison Thornton of Bramley, widow. 

21 ibid., 277, Janet Fox of Leeds, widow; 306, William Hirst of Leeds; 334, 
Robert Lobley of Leeds, clothier; 344, George Oates of Bargrange, Kirkstall. 

22 ibid., 195, John Ferne of Leeds, clothier; 202, Agnes Simpson of Armley, 
widow; 204, John Pepper of Bramley, yeoman; 214, John Ferne of Leeds, 
clothier. 

23 ibid., 232, Richard Smekergill of Denton, Otley. 
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them to Anne my wife and my children . . . she to dispose 
for my soul’s health as she thinks meet, to have the blessed 
communion celebrated the day of my buriall with all other 
Godly prayers contained in the common book of service. . .’’”* 
The same confusion of old with new is found in a will made 
in about 1551: ‘‘. .. Also I will that the suffrages for the day 
with the Holy Communion shall be sung in Pontefract church 
(hevday onmy DUTIAL 2 4 

Although Thoresby wrote of ‘‘. . . the reformation which, 
alas, in these parts went on by very slow paces till the middle 
of Queen Elizabeth’s reign .. .’’,”® this is not borne out by 
the wills. In Leeds itself the proportion of wills during 
Edward’s reign in which there was either the full commenda- 
tion or a bequest to pray for the testator’s soul, is considerably 
less than outside Leeds. To a very great extent the testators 
outside Leeds preserved the old ways; the change, even so 
early, is apparent within Leeds. One notices, too, more 
frequent gifts to the poor box,”’ and for the repair of the 
highways and bridges, which became recognized as charitable 
objects. ”* 


Mary (1553-1558) 

Little further information is gathered of the decoration of 
the church. Stalls continued to be regarded as personal, so 
that a testatrix could leave money for the repair of the window 
next her stall.*° There is some suggestion that the High Altar 
was dedicated to Our Lady.*® Throughout the reign there were 
frequent bequests for the adornment of the altar.** 

Bequests continued to be made, with the wish that the 
beneficiary would pray for the soul of the testator. The oddest 
is that by which a testator said, “. . . Item; I*bequeath—fo 
Richard Lake my best grey jacket and to Robert Heptinstall 

. . Ryo 
a pair of new stripe hose to pray for my soul . . ae 

24 ibid., 256, William Kaye of Wakefield. 

25 ibid., 276, Margaret Wilson of Pontefract. 

26 R. Thoresby, Ducatus Leodiensis, 2nd edn. (1816), vol. 1, 38. 

27 Thoresby Society Publications, XIX (1013), 206, Elizabeth Hudson of Shad- 
well, widow; 240, Thomas Cockhill of Wakefield, clothier. 

28 ibid., 259, Richard Harrison of Hunslet, husbandman; 274, John Admergill 
of Burley, Leeds, husbandman; 282, John Morley of Bramley, Leeds, clothier. 

29 Thoresby Society Publications, XXVII (1930), 174, Jenet Nettleton of Leeds, 
widow. (Had she suffered from the draught in sermon time?) 

30 jbid., 189, John Fladder of Chapeltown. k 

31 e.g., ibid., 46, Thomas Thornton of Kirkstall, 85, Dame Anne Calverley of 


Miln Green, Leeds. 143, Thomas Godfray of Armley, clothier. 
32 ibid., 213, Robert Abbot of Featherstone. 
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Protestant teaching was evident in Leeds in July 1554: 

First, I bequeath my soul to the great mercy of the dimighty 
lord, Jesus Christ, trusting by the merits of His passion to 
be one of those that shall be saved . . .’’*° As before, one finds 
a testator making a pious will and disposing of former 
monastery property.** 

Far and away the most interesting feature of the wills made 
in Mary’s reign is the indication of uncertainty in religious 
matters. Under Edward drastic changes had taken place in 
the practices of the church. Under Mary there had been a 
return to the old wavs. But Marv had no child, she would be 
succeeded by her sister. Elizabeth. and there was no certaintv 
that she would fulfil the hoves of those who had fled abroad 
to await her succession. The prevailing confusion is shown 
by the following extracts: 


~.. . Item. 7 will-that af it shall chance that. ever-Saint 
Anthonv’s light go up and be found again, that mv 
executrix shall give thereunto 2 shillings and 4 pence...’’*° 
‘“ . . my body to be buried within the parish church of 
Wakefield nigh unto my stall at the quire door and with 
such obseauies and ceremonies as the church doth now use, 
with a dirge and soul Mass within the said church to be 
said or sung and as the law will suffer... .’’*® 
©. ..-ltem,-1. eive-and beaqtieath to the parish church of 
Newton upon Ouse where I was born one cope, one vest- 
ment and two tunicles of red say. Item, I give and beaueath 
to my parish church of Sherburn one cope, one vestment 
and two tunicles of blue silk. Item, I give unto the said 
church of Sherburn one cope and vestment, and two tunicles 
of black silk upon this condition, that if it please the King 
and Queen’s Maiesties and their successors to call such 
things in‘o their Highnesses’ possession as of late time hath 
been, then the said copes, vestments and tunicles to remain 
LOMA MOMS ec rye | 
‘“ . . provided always that if the laws of the realm do not 
permit Mass and dirge to be done, then I will all the said 
money to be bestowed and given to the poor... .’’*® 
33 ibid., 18, John Nettleton of Leeds. 
34 ibid., 83, Thomas Hardwick of Newlay, 105, Thomas Cowper of Leeds, 
yeoman. 
35 1bid., 121, John Boswell of Sherburn. 
36 ibid., 55, Henry Broom of Wrenthorpe, gentlemen. 


37 ibid., 171, Thomas Morritt of Sherburn. 
38 ibid., 341, Arthur Dyneley of Swillington. 
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““. . . Item, I give and bequeath to John Heptinstall’s son 
which now learneth at the school, whose name I know not, 
all those books which stand and be on the chest being at 
my bed’s feet, and all other books being in my custody 
which were of the abbey books, I will that they be safely 
kept to be redelivered by my said executors to Kirkstall 
Abbey if at-go wp in their times... .'°°” This. testatoravas a 
priest, and his will is dated 3 August 1558. 


On 17 November 1558, Mary died and Elizabeth succeeded 
to the throne. Since news then travelled slowly, and since 
there was also some’ initial uncertainty about Elizabeth’s 
religious propensities, the following excerpt from a will dated 
28 December 1558 is perhaps relevant: ‘‘. . . Also I bequeath 
3 shillings and 4 pence to the making of one case to the Blessed 
Sacrament if it may be suffered, and if not my executors to 
dispose it to poor folks . . .’’*° 


Elizabeth (1558-1603) 


Since the printed wills go up only to 1561, there are 
comparatively few Elizabethan wills. The succession of 
catholic and protestant monarchs produced a succession of 
clerks in Holy Orders ordained by different rites and to differ- 
ent ends. This is oddly shown by a will made 2 November 
1561: “‘... Also I give and bequeath unto my two sons, that 
is to say, John Jackson, -priest, Vicar of Hornsey, and 
Nicholas Jackson, minister, .. .’’*? 

The full commendation continued sporadically in Leeds, as 
late as April 1561, in the will of Margaret Killingbeck of 
Allerton Grange.*” This family has already been referred to 
as one which emerged as strongly recusant. Bequests or re- 
auests for prayers continued up to August 1559.*° 
Finally, one should note the will of Jenet Cowper of Leeds: 
‘«. . Also I will . . . and the bellman to go into the town, for 
my husband's soul and mine and for all my children’) ~ 
This must surely have been an ancient custom in Leeds, as 
probably elsewhere too, that the crier should publicly announce 
a death, that prayers might be sought for the repose of the 
soul of the deceased. 


39 ibid., 1907, Sir Edward Heptonstall alias Sir Edward Pomfret, priest. 
40 jbid., 285, John Lake of Normanton. 

41 jhid., 335, Christopher Jackson of Leeds, yeoman. 

42 ibid., 349, Margaret Killingbeck of Allerton Grange, widow. 

43 ibid., 352, Richard Booth of Leeds, clothier. 

44 jhid., 331, Jenet Cowper of Leeds, widow. 
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Some twenty years from the accession of Elizabeth were 
to pass before Catholic resistance to the new religion was 
clearly recognizable. Of the many factors that contributed to 
this delay one may notice the absence of leadership from the 
parochial clergy, who for the most part had bent to which 
ever wind had blown. The frequent references in the wills to 
Christopher Bradley illustrate this. 

He was first described as “‘Sir Christopher Bradley’’, the 
title usually then accorded to a priest, in the reign of Henry 
VIII in 1543.*° He became a chantry priest, serving the New 
Chapel, which was in the Headrow.*® He was a curate of Leeds 
from September 1545, during the reign of Henry VIII,*’ to 
October 1550, during the reign of Edward VI.** He is men- 
tioned as the Vicar of Leeds, between December 1555** and 
August 1558°” during Mary’s reign. 

One has here, therefore, a priest who was ordained during 
the reign of Henry VIII, and who became a chantry priest; 
who saw his chantry dissolved, yet continued as an assistant 
curate during the reigns of Henry VIII and Edward VI, using 
the new service books of the latter’s reign; and who became 
the Vicar of Leeds during the reign of Mary. He died shortly 
before Mary herself died, but it is extremely probable that he 
too would have conformed to the new usages had he lived on 
into Elizabeth’s reign. 


45 Thovesby Society Publications, XIX (1913), 109, Nicholas Bradley of Farn- 
ley, Otley. 

46 ibid., 344, George Oates of Bargrange, Kirkstall. 

47 ibid., 143. Robert Hirdestie of Leeds. 

48 ibid., 273, Christopher Walker of Leeds, clothier. 

49 Thoresby Society Publications, X XVII (1930), 81, Richard Pearson of Leeds, 
barber. 

50 ibid., 197, Sir Edward Heptonstall alias Sir Edward Pomfret, priest. 


STOURDON: LODGE auyge to Aprilia 


By ALLISTER LONSDAVE, “iA. 


AFTER THE REFORMATION and before the building of churches 
during the nineteenth century, catholic life and worship con- 
tinued and was centred upon the houses of those members of 
the gentry who adhered to the Old Faith and who could afford 
to maintain a chaplain. In the north of Leeds such centres 
were maintained at Roundhay Grange, to about 1633, and 
at Allerton Grange, to about 1674. 

In the south of the city there was a Mass centre at Middleton 
Hall, the home of the Brandlings, which was served finally 
by the Very Rev. Fr. Thomas Worthington, O.P., who died 
25 February 1754. After his death the chapel was dismantled 
and taken to another house of the Brandlings at Felling in 
County Durham.” A Mass centre was then opened at Ebor 
House in the Middleton Road, which led to a letter dated 20 
April 1769 from the Rev. Mr Samuel Kirshaw, the Vicar of 
Leeds, to the Archbishop of York, asking ‘“‘whether any Notice 
should be taken of This Mass House, and in what manner, if 
Any, it will be most effectual’’.° 

In 1776 the Mass centre was moved from Ebor House to 
Stourton Lodge, which was often referred to as the Mass house 
at Thwaite Gate. No definite reason can be assigned for the 
move. At Ebor House the room used as the chapel was leased 
from the owner, a Mr Fenton, who was a protestant although 
in 1753 an Elizabeth Fenton was confirmed by the Vicar 
Apostolic for the Northern District.* The land was given or 
let by Lord Mowbray, a catholic peer, and the house would 
seem to have been built for the specific purpose of accom- 
modating the priest and chapel. It was apparently the last of 
the Yorkshire Mass houses.” 

1 Walter Gumbley, Obituary Notices of the English Dominicans (1955), 65; and 
Rothwell Parish Registers (Y.P.R.S., 34), 611 

2 Norman Waugh, St Anne’s Cathedral and the Leeds Missions (1904), 5; and 
Ushaw Collections, MSS., II, 313. 

3 Borthwick Institute, e Bp: 20-6 61. 


4 Public Record Office, RG4/ 4423. 
> Wash Op, cli. 7. 
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It was staffed by the following priests, all Dominicans: 
1. Rev. Fr. Edward Antoninus Hatton, who died 23 October 
1783." 
2. Rev. Fr. Edward Leadbitter, who died 6 January 1786.’ 
3. Very Rev. Fr. James Ambrose Gage, S.T.M., who died 5 
Mareh 1706. ° 
4. Rev. Fr. Joseph Smith, who died 21 December 1804.° 


Father Hatton had been an assistant to the Very Rev. Fr. 
Thomas Worthington, S.T.M., O.P., when the latter was 
chaplain to the Brandlings at Middleton. When he was in 
Lancashire in 1714 Fr. Worthington had started to keep what 
would now be called parish registers, continued them when 
he came to Middleton, and his successors took over this work. 
They are compendiously known as The Middleton Registers, 
and confirm that the priests at Stourton Lodge were responsible 
for a large area.*° To the north was the Mass centre at Round- 
hav manned bv another Dominican. the Verv Rev. Fr. Gerard 
Albert Plunket, S.T.M., or Underhill. who in 1787 moved the 
centre from Roundhav to Briggate.** To the east there was 
sometimes a centre at Huddlestone Hall, sometimes no nearer 
than Selby; and from May 1785 Fr. Leadbitter also served 
Selby on alternate Sundavs.*” To the south there was the 
church in Wakefield, and towards the west the church in 
Bradford. 

The chapel at Stourton Lodge was originally on the first 
floor, but was later moved to the ground floor, where there 
were three alabaster statues. These were of sixteenth-century 
Spanish origin’® and were brought from Bornhem, where the 
English Dominicans had a house, to Leeds. When the chapel 
was closed in 1804, after the death of Fr. Smith, it was obvi- 
ously at the suggestion of Fr. Albert Plunket that they were 
placed in the Bar Convent at York, where his brother, the 


6 Gumbley, op. cit., 74; Y.P.R.S., 51, 855; the italicised name in this and other 
references is the name taken in religion. 

CROWN Gly 

Sibids, Jo... Se, 51, 938. 

* Gumbley, of. cit., 82: Y.P.R.S., 51, 1002. The_dates of death of all these 
priests are confirmed by the Land Tax returns, details of which have been 
kindly supplied by Mr J. F. Goodchild of the West Riding Records office. 

10 For the Registers see also J. Orlebar Payne, Old English Catholic Missions 
(1889), 51-61. 

11 Gumbley, op. cit.,-85; and Waugh, op. cit., 

12 Gumbley, op. cit., 75; and Waugh, op. cit., 

13 Ey vel. Sister M. Loyola, 1.B.V.M., to the eae: 
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Very Rev. Fr.’ Thomas: Anthony Plunket, O1Ps “wasi the 
chaplain,** and where they still are. A full description of these 
statues is given by Waugh,’’ who points out that it would 
not have been politic to have had them openly displayed in a 
public church in Leeds. 

A description of the house is given in an advertisement 
dated 29 June 1849": 


“Stourton Lodge, near Leeds: 

To be sold by private contract, all that compact and highly 
desirable Freehold Estate . . . consisting of a Mansion-House, 
called ‘Stourton Lodge’, the residence of Charles Charnock, Esq., 
who is about to remove, containing on the Ground Floor, Dining, 
Drawing, and Breakfast Rooms, Library, Butler’s Pantry, Kitchen 
and Scullery, with a handsome Entrance Hall. On the First Floor 
there are Eight Lodging Rooms, Two Dressing Rooms, Glass and 
China Closets, Bath Room (with Hot and Cold Baths) and a 
Water Closet, with Servants’ Sleeping Rooms in the Attics: .. . 
Two Coach Houses, Stables, Saddle Room, Two Loose Boxes, 
and Piggery, Yard, Two Cottages for Married Servants, Mush- 
room-house, and Icehouse .-. . Three Greenhouses, Grapery, 
Peachhouse, Pinery, and also a large Fish Pond and Fountain . 
Stourton Lodge is suitable for the immediate reception of a large 
and genteel Family .. .”’ 


On the death of Fr. Smith in 1804, Stourton Lodge ceased 
to be used as a Mass centre. Its parishioners doubtless went 
to St Mary’s, Lady Lane, whose foundation stone had been 
laid on 12 April 1793, and which replaced the chapel in 
Briggate.*’ 

In July 1964 the Author was kindly permitted to go round 
the house and to take the photograph (facing p. 88), when 
the building was in an advanced state of disrepair. It was 
totally demolished in April 1965.** 


14 Gumbley, op. cit., 83; Waugh, op. cit., 23; Catholic Record Society, IV, 377. 

15 Waugh, op. ctt., 23. 

16 From an offprint of a notice of sale, kindly supplied by Mr Goodchild. 

17 Waugh, op. cit., 10. 

18 [T wish to acknowledge the assistance of the Rev. Fr. G. Bradley in the 
preparation of this article. 
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PREFACE 


The three essays in this volume were written about 
ten years ago when I was at the University of Leeds. 
Although they may have lost whatever current academic 
interest they had at that time and are dated in some 
respects, I have not attempted to alter them. The focus 
of enquiry in urban history has shifted in the last decade, 
besides which I no longer have ready access to the records. 
Nevertheless I believe that as it stands this material will 
be useful to those particularly interested in the history 
of Leeds. The first essay, delivered as a lecture at Grantley 
Hall on 15 February 1957, attempts to explain one aspect 
of the rise of Leeds to a position of regional predominance 
before the Industrial Revolution. The second essay traces 
the diversification of the town’s economy in the century 
before 1840. And the town’s subsequent occupational 
structure is presented in the last essay. My purpose in 
writing these papers was to explore several aspects of 
economic development in Leeds, and in no sense are they 
intended to constitute a coherent account of the develop- 
ment of the town’s economy. The first paper is based on 
published material: the others analyse directories and 
census material as a first step towards a general account 
of the town’s economic development. I have used the 
Occupational Tables in articles on particular industries 
written for the Leeds Journal between 1953 and 1959 by 
members of the Department of Economics in the University 
of Leeds. Anyone interested in pursuing the fortunes of 
particular industries may find in these articles a useful 
starting point and a complete list of them is appended for 
their convenience. 

I would like to thank Professor Asa Briggs and Mr John 
Cox for comments on the first essay, and record my 
appreciation for the encouragement and assistance I 
received from Professors A. J. Brown and M. W. Beres- 
ford, and the Society’s two Hon. Editors, Miss Amy 
Foster and Mrs Jean Mortimer. 

GORDON RIMMER 

Hobart, 


Tasmania 
6 March 1967 


The Council of the Thoresby Society wishes to express tts 
indebtedness to the Umversity of Tasmama for a 
generous grant of $A20o0 towards the cost 
of publication 
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THE EVOLUTION OF LEEDS TO 1700 


THE REGIONAL PREDOMINANCE OF LEEDS in the West Riding 
could be explained simply as the outcome of nineteenth- 
century developments. Industrialization proceeded at a 
much faster pace in the Aire valley than elsewhere in the 
clothing districts. In 1801 there had been two people in the 
neighbouring Calder valley to the south for every one in 
the Aire valley. But by 1901, both valleys had populations 
of about the same size. Not only had the Aire valley caught 
up with the Calder during the nineteenth century in respect 
of its total population, but in the process it became more 
urbanized. Leeds had 428,000 inhabitants in Igor; ten 
miles farther up the valley, Bradford, a worsted centre, 
had 280,000 — a population equal to that of the four largest 
towns in the Calder valley added together. 

Yet even in rI801, Leeds with over thirty thousand 
inhabitants, had four times as many people as any other 
town in the clothing district. By any measure — popula- 
tion, wealth, markets, as a social centre, or as the hub 
of the region’s transport network — Leeds was at that time 
already acknowledged as the capital town of the clothing 
region. John Marshall, the millionaire flax-spinner, went 
even further, claiming that ‘‘Leeds . . . may justly be con- 
sidered the capital of the North-eastern part of England’’.’ 
When, during the eighteenth century, the English textile 
industry began to concentrate in the West Riding, Leeds 
had become one of Britain’s boom towns and its popula- 
tion increased five-fold. 

Before the introduction of steam-driven machinery, 
woollen cloth was made entirely by cottagers in the rural 
villages of the region. Every week they collected wool from 
a nearby market-centre and then returned to sell their 
cloth. Since the Calder valley had a much larger population 
than the Aire valley we might reasonably expect to find 
the principal urban centre of the clothing district located 
in the Calder valley, and until the seventeenth century 

1 The Census of Great Britain, 1801, 190T. 


2 Leeds Mercury, 14 January 1826. See also W. Cobbett, Rural Rides (Every- 
man edition, 1924), II, 216, ‘‘for the capital it is in fact, though not in name’’. 
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this was in fact the case. For a long time, Wakefield, lying 
at the mouth of the Calder valley, had been the main town 
in the Riding. The rise of Leeds to regional predominance 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries thus coincided 
with the decline of Wakefield. And since this displacement 
took place before the ‘“‘Industrial Revolution’’ which began 
to shape urban growth in the region only at the close of 
the eighteenth century, and since the development of neither 
town owed much to its ecclesiastical, military or govern- 
mental functions, this change in the relative positions of 
Leeds and Wakefield has to be explained primarily in terms 
of the changing mercantile activities of these neighbouring 
towns. 


I 


The Manor of Wakefield, ‘‘one of the most extensive 
manors in England’’, stretched thirty-four miles up the 
Calder valley to the borders of Lancashire.* In 1709 it 
contained 118 towns and villages, all subject in some degree 
to vestiges of manorial administration based on Wakefield. 
This town, situated centrally in the mouth of the valley, 
had by that time exercised jurisdiction over the district for 
a thousand years. Like Thirsk and Northallerton, 
similarly situated on the perimeter of the Vale of York, 
Wakefield was a seat of local government as early as the 
seventh century. And it remained so in the twentieth 
century. At present the County Hall provides services for 
a half-million families, about half the population in the 
West Riding, who live outside the large county boroughs. 
Consequently Wakefield’s growth as a town has been 
influenced to some extent by its role as an administrative 
centre. Dispensing justice, making provision for highways 
and handling local finance required the services of officials 
and their assistants. Numerically, however, those who per- 
formed these functions never made an important addition 
to Wakefield’s population. In so far as being a seat of local 
government significantly influenced the town’s develop- 
ment, it probably did so in the initial stages of its growth. 
At that time more than nine-tenths of the population dwelt 
in the countryside. The small proportion living in towns 


3 J. W. Walker, Wakefield, tts History and Peoble (1939), I, 111. See also 
“Wakefield Manor Book, 1709’’, ed. J. Charlesworth, YAS, RS, CI (1939). 
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did not make urban settlements conspicuous on account of 
their numbers. But the concentration of their authority and 
skills in a particular place encouraged development. 

In the thirteenth century Wakefield was an important 
minor town, like Carlisle or Winchester, though it had 
grown for different reasons. As part of the Royal Demesne 
after the Norman Conquest, the inhabitants of the whole 
manor could trade within its boundaries free of tax and 
be assured of a certain security of land tenure. A guarantee 
of tenure might conceivably encourage sufficient settlement 
to result in specialization and make exchange worthwhile. 
If not, it is difficult to see how the mere possession of these 
privileges engendered economic development beyond the 
stage of subsistence households. A century after the 
Conquest, in 1180, the inhabitants of Wakefield secured 
for themselves a charter from Earl Warenne granting them 
burgage tenure and “‘freedom to buy and sell throughout 
our lands in Yorkshire’’.* No longer did they render per- 
sonal services or follow their lord to war. In return for 
these immunities, they paid £7 and an annual rent on their 
holdings. Moreover the Warennes probably expected to 
make additional profit from the fines and tolls that would 
be derived from a larger market turnover. In the late 
twelfth century, Wakefield’s townsfolk thus acquired a 
kind of freedom not shared by others in the Calder valley. 
‘This fundamental charter . . . was the foundation of the 
prosperity of the borough . [by it] Wakefield rose from 
the rank of a village to that of a town’’.® 

What evidence is there in support of the view that after 
the Conquest “‘under the settled conditions of the feudal 
rule of its Norman lords, the little township grew apace ?’’® 
The Parish Church, rebuilt at the beginning of the twelfth 
century, had a north aisle added in 1150 and a south aisle 
built seventy years later. In 1204, within a generation of 
its first charter, the king granted permission for the town 
to hold an annual fair. Throughout the thirteenth century 
‘the traders around the market-place were continuously 
enlarging their shops and booths . . . and the town must 
have been expanding rapidly, for at every court there 
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are entries of land ‘taken from the waste’.’’’ In 1258, 
Wakefield was empowered to hold a second fair at All 
Hallows. Fifty years later a new charter allowed the 
burgesses to settle disputes amongst themselves in their 
own borough court; in addition, it brought up to date 
all the privileges previously granted, thereby recognizing 
the interim development of the town. By the early four- 
teenth century, ‘‘“Wakefield was a go-ahead place, as 
befitted the capital of the West Riding and the seat of 
government’’.* It had a cloth market from 1308 and an 
assemblage of craftsmen — tanners, metal-workers, 
butchers, dyers, fullers, cloth-merchants and weavers — 
indicating a wide range of specialized trades. This growth 
and specialization continued, intermittently perhaps, 
throughout the fourteenth century. After its tower collapsed 
c. 1315, the church was extensively rebuilt and enlarged. 
Through a tax on traders coming into the town, a new 
stone bridge was laid across the Calder. And it is possible 
to distinguish in the 1379 Poll Tax and the Court Rolls, 
more than a score of trades in the town, some of which 
were probably organized in gilds.” 

When considering the growth of towns at this period, it 
is important to preserve a proper sense of proportion. At 
the end of the fourteenth century, Wakefield’s population 
probably numbered no more than five hundred. The main 
street ascended the hillside and at the top stood an imposing 
church in front of which lay the market-place. Compared 
with modern towns, medieval Wakefield seems insignificant. 
But at that time it was much larger than other places in 
the West Riding valleys. According to the 1297 Lay Subsidy 
account which did not include peasants and clergy, Wake- 
field had twice as many payees as any other place in the 
Wapentake of Aggbrigg. In the Poll Tax returns of 1379 
which exempted clerics and paupers, Wakefield had twice 
as many payees as any other settlement in the Aire and 
Calder valleys. What distinguished Wakefield even more 
than its relative size were its functions, and these derived 
from the special status of its inhabitants. More significant 


7 ibid., I, 92. See also pp. 175-6 for rebuilding of the Parish Church, and 
J. W. Walker, The History of the Old Parish Church of Wakefield (1888), 36-48. 

8 Walker, Wakefield, I, 99. See also 95-6. 

9 ibid., I, I00, 125, 128, 148-9, 177-8; II, 384-7; J. W. Walker, Wakefield Town 
Life in the Fourteenth Century (1900), 25. 
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than the population distribution of the 1297 Lay Subsidy 
is the fact that Wakefield paid three times as much as any 
other place in Aggbrigg Wapentake. With’a regular market 
and two annual fairs, Wakefield had become a local, per- 
haps a regional, exchange centre by the thirteenth century. ~ 
The types of craftsmen found there indicate specialization 
not merely for local consumption in the town and nearby 
villages which would be served by the butcher, tailor and 
mercer, but also. specialization for a wider inter-regional 
market through the skills of the finisher and the dealer in 
wool and cloth.*® 

Until more information is available, all explanations of 
the early development of the cloth industry in these valleys 
must be hypothetical. Presumably weaving low-grade 
cloth for family use was part of the routine of a peasant 
family in those parts of the Aire and Calder settled at the 
time of Domesday. In the twelfth century, the large eastern 
towns of the plain, such as York, Beverley and Ponte- 
fract, had full-time cloth workers who did not have to earn 
their living by working in fields. Cloth made by skilled 
craftsmen in these towns would be cleaner and more 
uniform in texture than that produced by a peasant for 
subsistence purposes. A small fraction of the urban fabric 
would be high-grade material to meet a luxury demand 
both at home and abroad. And to a large extent the 
production of this cloth determined a town’s mercantile 
fortunes. For the value added at each stage of manufacture 
would more than compensate for the very small quantity 
produced in bringing prosperity to a major textile town. 
A drop in the demand for luxury fabrics — owing perhaps 
to war dislocating trade or to the rise of competitors in 
Flanders — would result in temporary stagnation. Most 
of the cloth made in such towns, however, consisted of 
low-grade fabrics. This cloth would be sold in the more 
developed parts of the York plain to those peasants who 
produced agricultural products for exchange. Some of the 
small towns in the county such as Wakefield, Ripon and 
Boroughbridge also produced cloth of this type for the 
market. The surnames cited by Walker to show the presence 


10 YAS, RS, XVI (1804), 890; YAS, VI (1881), 150-71, 287-342; J. W. Walker, 
Wakefield, I, 124-6, 138-46; II, 384-8; J. W. Walker, Wakefield Town Life in 
the Fourteenth Century (1900), 25 ff. 
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of clothmakers in Wakefield suggest also a considerable 
degree of specialization in cloth production by the thirteenth 
century. The establishment in 1308 of a cloth market at 
Wakefield and the predominance of finishers and dealers 
amongst the town’s textile workers in the Poll Tax returns 
indicate that Wakefield had become a marketing and 
finishing centre of cloth for the region as a whole, if not 
beyond. We do not know how clothmaking was forced 
out of its household shell. The fact remains that by 1400 
Wakefield was ‘‘the most important centre for cloth in the 
West Riding, exporting more goods than any other town’’ ; 
and this cloth which perhaps competed with York cloth 
at the coarse end of the trade was made both in Wakefield 
and also in the villages roundabout.’* 

Such specialization and commerce undoubtedly spread 
west up the Calder valley. On the basis of the Manor Court 
Rolls of the thirteenth century, Heaton concluded that 
‘““‘between Wakefield and Halifax ... the distribution of 
textile workers is almost uniform’’.'? Such evidence denotes 
perhaps the production rather than the exchange of cloth. 
Only the presence of fullers in the upper valley ‘“‘leads one 
to believe that a great part of the cloths . . . had been made 
for the home or foreign market’’, and not for “‘home- 
use’’.** More recently, Crump has suggested that peasants 
in the western end of the Calder valley who made cloth 
‘“‘as a domestic occupation to supply the needs of the 
family . . . slowly discovered a wider market through local 
fairs’’.’* The earliest recorded grant of a fair is that for 
Almondbury in 1294; three others began in the succeeding 
generation. In addition, other markets may have been held 
on the basis of prescriptive rights. It therefore seems likely 
that the upper Calder settlements listed in Domesday and 
two centuries later in the 1297 Lay Subsidy had graduated 
in the intervening years from subsistence to commercial 
cloth production. Nevertheless the upper reaches of the 
valley developed less than the district around Wakefield; 


11 Walker, Wakefield, II, 388; see also I, 125; H. Heaton, The Yorkshire 
Woollen and Worsted Industries (1920), 1-7, 20-5, 43-6, 68, 72; VCH, City of 
York (1961), 88, and also 44, 84, 87. 

12 Heaton, op. cit., 5. 

13 ibid., 6. 

14 vie B. Crump and G. Ghorbal, History of the Huddersfield Woollen Industry 
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and Wakefield, although subject to the kind of forces which 
promote urban growth, did not develop a textile industry 
on the scale of that of York.’ 


II 


If the Calder valley was less populous and less specialized 
than parts of the Vale of York, it was more developed than 
the Aire valley. Indeed settlement in the valleys to the 
north of the Calder may have been handicapped until the 
late fourteenth century by the presence of abbeys. 

With the exception of an early religious foundation at 
Ripon, the century following the Conquest witnessed the 
establishment of most of the monastic houses in the West 
Riding.'® The vanguard comprised two groups of Austin 
Canons. As the first comers and as a society of well- 
connected persons, they had no _ difficulty securing 
sites in well-settled districts. Nostell Priory, a few miles 
east of Wakefield on the road to Doncaster, was founded 
by a man of rank in 1114. Royal favours enabled the 
Canons to surmount their difficulties; they soon obtained 
a more suitable adjacent site, and later a large number 
of parochial livings, but only one of these, that at Almond- 
bury, was in the Calder valley. Six years after this founda- 
tion Alice Rumilly of Skipton granted another group an 
estate at Embsay, near Skipton, in the upper Aire valley. 
This site lay astride of what was then the principal route 
across the Pennines, along the Roman road in the Wharfe 
valley, through Skipton into the Craven gap and on into 
Ribblesdale. Skipton was both a market and a military 
town. Consequently, this priory was not as remote from 
settlement as it would have been in that district at a later 
period. Furthermore, to offset the difficulties of arable 
farming in this upland wilderness, the house was endowed 
with granges in the lower part of the Aire and Wharfe 
valleys, for instance at Rawdon and Harewood. 


15 4bid., 25-8; Heaton, op. cit., 21; VCH, Yorks. (i912), Il,. 408. 

16 For the foundation of religious houses in the West Riding, see D. Knowles, 
The Monastic Order in England (1940), 707-9, 227-52; VCH, Yorks (1912), III, 
Eeclesiastical Map of Yorkshire facing p.-1, and 137 /f.; A. H. Thompson, 
“Priory of St Mary, Bolton-in-Wharfedale’’, Thoresby Society Publications, 
XXX (1928), 4, 26-8, 50 ff.; A. Raistrick, Bolton Priory (1949), passim. See also 
J. C. Crossley, ‘‘On the rural landscape of middle Wharfedale’’, University of 
Sheffield, M.A. Thesis (1955), 19-35. 
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A second wave of religious migrants came a decade later. 
In 1132, four years after the Cistercian order entered 
England, a group of white monks settled in the West 
Riding. Patronized first by the Archbishop and later by 
the Dean of York, they established themselves on a 
tributary of the river Ure at Fountains, a few miles from 
the old ecclesiastical town of Ripon. Soon afterwards 
members of this community left the abbey to establish 
houses nearby. One group went in 1147 at the behest of 
Henry de Laci, the principal landowner to the south, who 
wanted an abbey on his property. They settled at Barnolds- 
wick, west of Skipton. In the next year, a third Cistercian 
house, Sawley Abbey, was established on the western 
fringe of Craven. Then in 1150, another group was granted 
land at Fors in Wensleydale. 

The particular site occupied by each group depended on 
what their patron had to offer. But all these sites had one 
feature in common. With perhaps one exception, these 
abbeys were located in “‘very thinly populated . . . wilder- 
ness and hill country’’.'’ Simply because such land had 
little value, benefactors could afford to donate “‘large 
stretches for nothing’’.'* So the Cistercians acquired estates 
of rough grassland above the forest line but below the bare 
tops of the moorland peaks. The rainfall of this upland 
region, though heavy, was not as excessive as on the 
western slopes of the Pennines. With little labour and 
plenty of land, the white monks exploited the situation in 
the only possible way, by sheep farming. Even Fountains, 
which unlike the others lay in a valley bottom, accumulated 
pastures on the Craven plateau alone amounting to more 
than a million acres.*” 

If the wildness of their situation forced the Cistercians to 
specialize, it also compelled them to devise a relatively 
open, complementary economy. The monks reared flocks 
and produced wool in order to sell it. From the start most 
houses met with difficulty in growing grain, and this had 
to be brought from afar, either from their own granges 


17 H. E. Wroot, ‘‘Yorkshire Abbeys and the Wool Trade’’, Thoresby Society 
Publications, XX XIII (1935), 5. 

18 ¢bid., 5. 

19 4b7d., “6; Crossley, op: -cit., 20 ff.; C. Bi Clough, “The Craven Distrietxot 
Yorkshire’, Dissertation for B.A., Department of Geography, University of 
Leeds (1952), 26-7. 
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in the Vale of York or from dealers in market towns. The 
need to transport wool, grain and things which had a low- 
value density, put a premium on sites near existing trade 
lanes. An abbey might have perhaps pioneered its own 
road, but it then ran the risk of finding itself at the end 
of a cul-de-sac. All these monastic houses were in fact 
eventually located close by established trading routes.*° 

Time is required to build up flocks and organize wool 
sales. At the outset, the settlers were concerned more with 
their food, shelter and protection on a day-to-day basis. 
On the outcome of their efforts depended their survival. 
It is doubtful whether a viable solution would have been 
forthcoming within the context of the exposed, isolated 
upland sites which they had been so freely given. At first 
they had no arable land on the plain, nor could they afford 
to acquire a more hospitable location. As a result, the 
upland abbeys promptly appealed to their patrons in hope 
of betterment. They complained of a harsh and difficult 
existence engendered by wild beasts, ruinous rain and lack 
ot food. 


We remained there several years, suffering many discomforts of 
cold and hunger, partly because of the inclemency of the air 
and the ceaseless trouble of rain; partly because, the kingdom 
being in turmoil, many a time our possessions were wasted by 
brigands. The site of our habitation therefore displeased us. . . 
and through the advice of our patron we migrated to another 
place.?" 


Within a short span of years in the mid-twelfth century, 
three of the upland houses moved to sites lower down the 
valleys, near the settled arable districts of the plain. The 
Cistercians at Barnoldswick moved to Kirkstall, an estate 
in the lower Aire valley which de Laci ordered a sub- 
ordinate to give up. The monks at Fors went sixteen miles 
east to Jervaulx. The canons at Embsay resettled at 
Bolton, a former seat of local administration, where the 
river Wharfe narrows and turns northwards. Owing to 
these migrations, not only were the abbeys themselves built 
in more protected valley bottoms near places of settlement, 

wOCcrossley, OP. Cil., 35: Raistrick, op. cit, 5-6: A. H.. Fhompson, op. cii., 
56-61, 107, 113; Wroot, op. cit., 6-8, 10-11; T. A. M. Bishop, ‘‘Monastic Granges 
in Yorkshire’, English Historical Review, LI (1936), 195-214. 
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but their new positions midway between the sheep farms 
of the uplands and their granges and markets on the plain 
were more convenient for trading. 

Despite the obvious economic importance of these abbeys 
in the region, remarkably little is known about their 
business activities. The extent and location of their property 
and the nature and value of their transactions, particularly 
in wool, still await analysis. Fountains, Bolton and Sawley 
had fairly well-defined parts of the Craven plateau for 
their flocks. In addition to this source of supply, the abbeys 
bought wool — at times perhaps the major part of their 
total supply — from lay producers. Most of the clip was 
sold in the thirteenth century to Italian buyers who some- 
times contracted to take it several seasons in advance. In 
return, the Cistercians bought spices, wines, furs, linen, 
metals and perhaps corn.*? 

In this simple sequence of exchange, wool was collected 
in and despatched direct from each abbey’s warehouse. 
And the monks bought the things they wanted in such 
far off towns as Hull, York and Boston. Because monastic 
trade was organized on these lines, a Cistercian abbey 
provided no basis for urban development in its immediate 
vicinity. Each was a highly self-contained enterprise so 
far as its impact on the local economy was concerned. In 
the Vale of York, the Cistercians depopulated entire 
villages and, unlike the regular canons, used lay brethren 
to cultivate their consolidated granges. In the immediate 
vicinity of the abbeys, that is, in the lower parts of the 
valleys, monastic transactions took place on abbey 
premises. Recent excavations at Kirkstall have shown that 
the “‘trades carried out within the abbey .. . included 
smelting and forging of iron, copper and bronze, plumbing, 
tanning, the work of the carpenter, mason, potter, weaver 
and others’’.** Consequently, if a nearby town existed, as 


22 Wroot, op. cit., 7-19; A. H. Thompson, op. cit., 117-29; A. Raistrick, “The 

Role of the Yorkshire Cistercian Monasteries’, in: The History of the Wool 
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in England, I (1948), 64-9; R. A. Donkin, ‘‘Settlement and Depopulation of the 
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Yorkshire’, Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, November 1960, 
144-55. 
23 “Kirkstall Abbey Excavations, 1950-54’, Thoresby Society Publications, 
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at Ripon, before the foundation of a Cistercian abbey, the 
monastery would not promote its subsequent growth and 
might even impede it. On the other hand, if, as in the Aire 
valley, no town existed when Kirkstall was established, 
the abbey would stifle potential urban development by 
monopolizing the exchange functions which would have 
encouraged town growth at a cross-roads midway between 
hills and plain. Thus the earliest Lay Subsidies relating 
to the Skyrack Wapentake for 1328 and 1346 show a 
paucity of settlement up the valley west of Kirkstall; and 
towards the plain no one place was larger than any other. 
The payees in Leeds did not differ much either in numbers 
or assessment from those in Temple Newsam, Swillington, 
Barwick and Kippax.** 

These subsidies relate to the area a century after Maurice 
de Gant had, in line with current fashion, granted a 
charter establishing a new ‘“‘manorial borough’’ along- 
side the village of Leeds. In a recent account of this 
foundation, Professor Le Patourel writes that before 1207 
‘there is, indeed, no evidence of urban development in 
Leeds’’.*? Then the inhabitants of Briggate received 
burgess-status; but “‘they had no self-government . . . no 
power of regulating their trade’’. They thus remained com- 
pletely under manorial control. However, since ‘‘the nature 
of the tenements shows that the burgesses were expected 
to live chiefly by trade and industry’’, they presumably 
enjoyed a measure of “‘personal freedom’’ and ‘“‘very 
limited mercantile facilities’. 

To what extent did the new town of Leeds develop into 
a commercial and industrial centre? In noting the presence 
in Leeds of a dyer (1201), a tailor (1258) and a fuller (1275), 
Heaton indicates three craftsmen concerned with the final 
stages of cloth processing who were probably full-time 
specialists. And Le Patourel has shown that Leeds had a 
market by 1258 and a fair in 1322. Such evidence suggests 
that Leeds was a finishing centre and a market for textiles. 

24“Two Subsidy Rolls of Skyrack’’, Thoresby Society Publications, Il 
(1889/91), 85-97; Dugdale, Monasticon Anglicanum (1846), V, 526 ff.; W. T. 
Lancaster, “‘Adel’’, and ‘‘Possessions of Kirkstall Abbey in Leeds’, Thoresby 
Society Publications, IV (1895), 271-2, 36-41. 

25 J. Le Patourel, ‘‘The Manor and Borough of Leeds’’, Thoresby Society 
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the same source, pp. xxxix, xxviii; see also pp. 3-9 for the Borough Charter of 
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References to dyeing and fulling cited by Le Patourel 
support this view. But the new town was not simply a 
trading settlement in the shadow of an abbey. It was also 
an industrial village with coal mines, dye-vats, tenters and 
great corn mills. “‘Leeds was being built on industry rather 
than trades; .** 

Whatever Maurice de Gant’s expectations, it seems 
certain that this planned town failed to grow substantially 
for at least two centuries; and it seems likely that the 
presence of a Cistercian Abbey at Kirkstall was partly 
responsible for this failure. Farther south in the Calder 
valley, Nostell Priory did not retard the development of 
Wakefield, which was already a trading centre before the 
priory was founded. The Austin canons tended to be less 
isolated than the Cistercians in their local economic 
transactions. Furthermore, in considering the development 
of the Calder valley, it is important to take into account 
the fact that although some churches in the valley were 
controlled by religious orders, hardly any land appears to 
have been owned by the Yorkshire Cistercians, perhaps 
because by the mid-twelfth century it was too valuable 
to give away. 


Ebb 


Professor Carus-Wilson has suggested that during the 
thirteenth century “‘changes in technique and organization, 
striking enough in themselves to use the word revolution, 
were giving rise to changes in location . . . which were to 
affect the distribution of the whole English woollen 
industry’’.*’ The key to this upheaval was the mechaniza- 
tion of fulling, the final process in making cloth. It seems 
likely that the fulling mill was introduced into England by 
the Templars in the mid-twelfth century; Temple Newsam 
had one in 1185. But the “‘rapid extension of the fulling 


26 Le Patourel, op. cit., xxx; Heaton, op. cit., 5. With our present knowledge, 
it is difficult to assign the non-agricultural pursuits indicated by Professor Le 
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mill [came] during the thirteenth century’’. These mills, 
it appears, were concentrated in the hilly regions of the 
West Riding, the Lake District and the West of England. 
Conversely, there was ‘‘a dearth of mills’ in the old 
corporate cloth-producing towns of the eastern plain. The 
reason for this distribution was that ‘‘with the invention 
of the fulling mill, water-power was becoming a decisive 
factor in the location of the industry, and it began to con- 
centrate on the swift, clear streams of the north and west, 
in remote valleys far beyond the bounds of the ancient 
chartered cities of the plain’’. In the countryside ‘‘we find 
colonies of fullers . . . working evidently to supply no 
merely local demand’’, and “‘colonies of weavers also 
began to settle round the fulling mills’’. The English 
broadcloth industry thus shifted westwards. Old cloth- 
making towns like York and Beverley in Yorkshire 
suffered ‘‘poverty, unemployment and discontent’’. But 
the growth of cloth manufacture in rural districts more than 
outweighed this loss, bringing ‘‘wealth, opportunity and 
prosperity to the country as a whole’’. 

What light does this view shed on the development of 
the Aire and Calder valleys in the thirteenth century ? Did 
the West Riding experience “‘an industrial revolution’’ ? 

The sites of eleven fulling mills in the West Riding have 
been discovered by Miss Carus-Wilson. With the exception 
of the mill at Almondbury, they are located in the lower 
parts of the valleys, half of them at market towns. Some- 
thing like this might reasonably be expected. If the cloth- 
maker sold his piece after it had been fulled and tentered 
at a mill, then fulling would have to be undertaken at a 
convenient central point, at a place in the more settled 
part of each valley. Otherwise the weaver would find it 
less troublesome to tread the cloth at home than carry it 
afar. So instead of being in hilly country on fast flowing 
streams which shrivel up in summer and freeze or flood in 
winter, most West Riding mills were situated in flat valley 
bottoms. A simple piece of engineering, the construction 
of a mill race, would ensure sufficient head of water to turn 
a wheel in such places. And incidentally, barring complica- 
tions of ownership on the waterfront, the same thing could 
have been done in or near any large town.** 


28 Singer and others, op. cit., II, 611. 
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Five, perhaps six, of the West Riding mills are situated 
in the Aire valley and four in the Calder. This distribution 
indicates a ‘‘revolutionized’’ industry in the Aire as large 
as that in the Calder valley, a view somewhat contrary to 
that developed above. In fact, this conflict is more apparent 
than real. ‘‘None of [the sources listing fulling mills] is 
sufficiently comprehensive to form any basis for statistical 
analysis’’.** It is only possible to trace mills on monastic, 
episcopal and royal estates. Accordingly, the probability of 
discovery is biased in favour of the Aire valley; and the 
findings simply confirm this. So it is not unlikely that there 
were many more mills in the Calder valley whose existence 
has not yet come to light. 

Nevertheless because this evidence indicates a ‘‘revolu- 
tionized’’ industry in the Aire valley, it does raise questions 
about the development of the valley. The presence of mills 
does not necessarily gainsay the view that the Aire was 
relatively unsettled by secular communities. It simply 
means that clothmaking took place on religious estates 
which were relatively closed economic communities. The 
specialist weavers and fullers at Kirkstall Abbey produced 
cloth to meet Cistercian needs, not for local secular 
consumption. Consequently the number of fulling mills in 
each valley does not upset our view of their comparative 
development. 

But this evidence raises a fundamental question. Taken 
in conjunction with the decline of ancient textile towns 
such as York, does the presence of fulling mills in these 
valleys indicate ‘‘an industrial revolution’’ ? Without some 
measure of input or output to indicate trends, only a pro- 
visional answer can be given to this question. A substantial 
transformation of the industry ought to result in more 
specialization and exchange than previously existed. Some 
bits of local thirteenth-century evidence support this view. 
Wakefield had a cloth market in 1274, and a wool market 
in 1308. Leeds had a fair by 1258, Almondbury in 1294. 
And there are many references to weavers, dyers and 
fullers. Such evidence has already been examined, how- 
ever, to illustrate a shift from subsistence production to 


29 Carus-Wilson, op. cit., 194. Mr F. J. Glover, formerly of the University 
of Leeds discovered another fulling mill in the Calder valley during his work 
on the Blanket Industry of Dewsbury. 
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making coarse cloth for the market. One may ask therefore 
whether the organizations and skills which Miss Carus- 
Wilson identifies as belonging to the thirteenth century, 
are not simply the continuation of an existing rural trend 
dating from the eleventh century ? If so, this would perhaps 
help to explain the plight of the large textile towns. For 
by the thirteenth century, rural clothmakers may have 
reached the stage at which their low-grade products com- 
peted with those made in corporate towns at the coarse end 
of the trade; at the same time, these towns also encountered 
Flemish competition at the light end of the trade. In this 
perspective, fulling mills — which were such a novelty in 
the thirteenth-century rural scene — fit into a more general 
pattern of rural evolution from subsistence production 
within the household to full-time weaving, fulling and 
dyeing for the market. For several generations, cloth- 
workers in the Calder valley had been groping towards 
more specialization, and fulling was the only process in 
clothmaking to which the power provided by a mill could 
be harnessed. But rural fulling mills never tilted the balance 
of cloth production against the old clothmaking towns. 
York recovered its prosperity in the fourteenth century, 
and the countryside did not establish its predominance until 
the fifteenth century.°° 

It should be clear from this discussion that our know- 
ledge of the rural end of the cloth industry is far from 
satisfactory. The real effect of mill-fulling on rural produc- 
tion remains to be shown. What proportion of cloth was 
milled? What effect did milling have on costs? It might 
perhaps prove useful to trace the spread of fulling beyond 
the early fourteenth century in order to find out how many 
mills were in operation at a later date. 


IV 


In the fourteenth century, the Pennine valleys were less 
developed than the Vale of York. Only 7% of the fairs 
granted in Yorkshire during the peak period of such grants 
between 1220 and 1350 were in the Aire and Calder 
valleys.** In 1394-96, 879% of the Yorkshire cloth stamped 


30 Jt is interesting to compare similar technical improvements in the 
eighteenth century which took place within the framework of cottage production 
and did not usher in the collapse of the rural clothmaking industry. 

31 McCutcheon, op. cit., 161-71. 
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by the Aulnager for sale was made on the plain. Because 
they were faked, these returns are unreliable and have to be 
treated as ‘‘works of art rather than transcripts of fact’’.°* 
So the only available details relating to cloth production 
cannot be utilized to show the progress of the industry. 
However, they may perhaps be taken as a rough guide 
to the regional distribution of the industry at two points in 
time. They then show that only 13% of the Yorkshire cloth 
stamped in 1394-96 was made in the villages of the West 
Riding, a figure excluding kerseys which escaped duty at 
this time. Two generations later, in 1468, 54% of the 
stamped Yorkshire cloth was made in the valleys, and in 
1473-75, 57% — two-thirds of which came from the Aire 
and Calder valleys and one-third from the Ripon district. 

From this evidence, it appears that whatever happened 
to the level of total output, country clothmakers in the 
West Riding began making a larger proportion of total 
output than those in the towns of the Vale. In this sense — 
and only in this sense — the industry was shifting from 
town to countryside in the fifteenth century. A familiar 
explanation of this change is the decline of the urban 
industry owing to war, civic faction, and the ‘‘extreme 
exclusiveness, excessive regulation and heavy taxation’’ 
of the gilds.** On the rural side, two factors probably 
played a part. In the first place, rural skills must have 
improved steadily to the point where valley products 
could compete with those of the town on the basis of 
quality. Rural specialization has already been discussed, 
as much as the evidence allows. That it was a response to 
specific local conditions is illustrated by the preamble to 
the Halifax Act of 1555: 

. . the parish of Halifax . . . being planted in the great waste 
and the moors where the fertility of the ground is not apt to 
bring forth any corn nor good grass, but in rare places and by 
exceeding industry . . . the inhabitants altogether do live by 
clothmaking, and the great part of them neither getteth corn 
nor . . . keep a horse to carry wool, nor yet to buy much wool 
at. once, but hath» ever used only to wepair-io, the: town: of 
Halifax . . . there to buy upon the wool driver some a stone 
and to carry the same to their houses, some three, four, five 
and six miles off, upon their heads and backs and so to make. . . 


32 Carus-Wilson, op. cit., 291; Heaton, op. cit., 69-76. 
33 Heaton, op. cit., 52; see also 50-3; Carus-Wilson, op. cit., 207-9. 
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into yarn or cloth. By means of which industry the barren 
ground in these parts be now much inhabited and above five 
hundred households there newly increased within these forty 
years past.°* 


Secondly, the decline in exports of wool after the mid- 
fourteenth century would benefit rural clothiers by 
decentralizing internal wool sales. Precisely how the abbeys 
reacted to restrictions on wool exports is not known. They 
could have reduced the supply from their own flocks, 
stopped buying from lay farmers, or rented their granges. 
Whatever their response, provided the total supply of wool 
remained fairly constant, the quantity available for home 
production would be much more than it had formerly been. 
Furthermore, much less wool was probably sold by the 
abbeys. Unfortunately there has not yet been a study of 
the internal wool trade in England before the sixteenth 
century.°’ In the fourteenth century the abbeys perhaps 
started selling wool to English middlemen who would seek 
to supply more native producers. Both town and country- 
side were likely to be well supplied with wool. But the latter 
would gain relatively in so far as it was in the interests 
of woolstaplers to ignore the limitations on cloth production 
characteristic of the towns. Much later in 1552, when an 
Act permitted only cloth manufacturers to buy wool, 
Halifax clothiers secured exemption from it by stressing 
their need for dealers. Wool drivers were important not 
merely because Halifax clothiers operated on a hand-to- 
mouth basis, but also because they wanted fine wool from 
Lincolnshire, a journey which no clothier could con- 
template. The traffic in wools that developed in the 
sixteenth century indicates a fairly advanced specialization 
both of dealer and district. 

How did the expansion of rural clothmaking affect the 
development of the Aire and Calder valleys? Initially the 
Calder valley industry grew considerably. It had four times 
as many fullers reckoned by their surnames as the Aire 
valley in 1379. Further, from a comparison of the Lay 
Subsidy and Poll Tax returns for Aggbrigg Wapentake, 


34 Lipson, Economic History of England, I (1937), 504. See also J. Watson, 
The History of the Parish of Halifax (1775), 1-9. 

35 For a later period, see P. J. Bowden, ‘‘The Internal Wool Trade in England 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries’, University of Leeds, Ph.D. 
Thesis, 1955. See also D. Knowles, The Religious Orders in England, I (1948), 
64-9; and Bowden, op. cit., 91-3. 
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it is clear that in the fourteenth century the lower part of 
the Calder valley developed faster than the upper region. 
Walker asserts that ‘‘at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century [Wakefield] was the most important centre for 
the manufacture of cloth in the West Riding’’.*® And there 
is ample evidence of the town’s subsequent growth: the 
extension of the parish church, the construction of large 
mansions such as Haselden Hall, the royal grant in 1509 
of free trade throughout the kingdom. But the lower part 
of the Calder valley was not the only rural district to bene- 
fit from the growth of clothmaking at this time. It has 
been suggested by Heaton that the upper reaches of this 
valley and the lower part of the Aire valley developed even 
more rapidly in the late fifteenth century. Both Halifax 
and Leeds emerge from obscurity about this time. Leeds 
began to come to life in the fourteenth century when 
Kirkstall’s Cistercians contributed to the economic life of 
the town. The higher quality wool hitherto collected for 
exports was perhaps sold locally. This would stimulate 
rural clothmaking in the lower Aire valley, especially in 
the parish of Leeds. There the parish church was rebuilt 
in the early fourteenth century and at the time of the 1379 
Poll Tax, Leeds ranked second as the most populous and 
highest assessed town in the Aire and Calder valleys. This 
quiet, unobtrusive development continued throughout the 
fifteenth century. The Abbey found it worthwhile to 
accumulate property in the nearby town; a stone bridge 
was built across the Aire, and the parish church was again 
enlarged. Henceforth Leeds grew as the central township 
in a clothmaking parish, a parish which had seven fulling 
mills an 1547.°* 


Vv 


When Leland passed through these valleys in the 1530s, 
Wakefield was undoubtedly the principal town of the 
clothing district. A century later it was slipping into second 
place behind Leeds. 


36 Walker, Wakefield, II, 388. See also J. W. Walker, Wakefield Town Life 
in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries (1924), I-10. 

37 Heaton, op. cit., 76-9; W. T. Lancaster, ‘‘Possessions of Kirkstall Abbey 
in Leeds’’, 37-41; and ‘“‘Adel’’, 271; J. Stansfield, ‘“Rent Roll of Kirkstall Abbey’’, 
Thoresby Society Publications, II (1880), 4, 13; P. H. Booth, History of Gilder- 
some and the Booth Family (1920), 31. 
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The Aire valley developed rapidly in the later sixteenth 
century. Between the accession of Elizabeth I and the death 
of James I, the number of annual baptisms in upper Aire- 
dale parishes increased several times, and the population 
of Leeds doubled. There were schemes to promote cloth- 
making as far west as Skipton; and in 1638 a witness 
claimed that ‘‘in the town of Shipley, and places adjoyning 
there are now about an hundred clothiers for one that was 
in these Townes’ a generation before.** These changes 
made Leeds an important mercantile centre. For two 
hundred years, Leeds had been raising itself above the other 
villages around. The dissolution of Kirkstall Abbey in 1540 
accelerated its growth. For the brisk trade in real estate 
which followed the dissolution brought many newcomers 
to the valley. Simultaneously Leeds secured its first toll-free 
trading privileges. A grammar school was built in 1552 
and a Moot Hall in 1561. Leeds was thus a growing town 
by the mid-sixteenth century. But only after an outburst 
of expansion between 1580 and 1630 did Leeds surpass 
Wakefield in size and prosperity. In the Hearth Tax 
returns made at the Restoration, Leeds had three times as 
many houses as Wakefield; and Wakefield ranked as the 
second largest town of the district, though not much larger 
than Halifax at the western end of the Calder valley. And 
this ranking is the same as that in the first Census of I8oT. 
Although seventeenth-century Wakefield was still ‘‘a large 
market for kerseys and wool’’, and although “‘its prestige 
and importance increased during the [seventeenth] century 

. . its industrial and economic expansion was not so rapid 
as that of some of its neighbours’’.°® 

Why did Leeds become the principal trading town of 
the clothing district ? How is the relative decline of Wake- 
field to be explained ? 

Urban growth in the clothing district was nourished by 
several roots. First, as regards the cloth trade, rural 
clothiers wanted markets where they could buy wool. This 
became particularly important by the end of the sixteenth 


38 Heaton, op. cit., 1907. See also 220; and M. Slack, ‘‘Economic Aspects of 
the Upper Wharfe and Airedale’’, University of Leeds M.A. Thesis (1954), 25, 112. 

39S. H. Waters, Wakefield in the Seventeenth Century (1933), 119; Thoresby 
Society Publications, II (1891), 180-204; IV (1895), 17-36; The Hearth Tax, Lady 
Day, 1666 (for Leeds south of the River Aire), P.R.O., E. 179/210/394 a, copy 
in the Leeds Reference Library. 
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century. Not only did West Riding weavers use the whole 
local supply of wool, but they took all the coarse wool 
produced in the four northern counties, and some high- 
grade fibres from the Midlands and Lincolnshire. Secondly, 
unless the clothier worked on a commission basis or as an 
employee for a merchant-manufacturer, he wanted a 
market in which to sell his cloth. Finally, the cloth had to 
be finished — cropped and perhaps dyed. These processes 
were best undertaken centrally, close by the cloth market 
so that they could be directed by the merchants who knew 
what different customers wanted. Clothmaking was thus 
a joint venture, involving clothier, merchant and finisher. 
In 1588, fifteen persons took a week to make one short 
broadcloth of the kind made around Leeds and Wakefield. 
This suggests one important cause of urban growth. In 
1579 when the output of the district was “‘30 packes of 
brode cloths ever weecke, and ev’y packe is 4 whole 
clothes’, over seven hundred town workers were needed 
to grade wool and finish cloth.*° And as output increased 
more would be needed. There is a second cause of town 
growth. Over the centuries many travellers commented on 
the inability of the clothing district to meet its own food 
requirements. ““The whole country from Leeds westward 
into Lancashire, does not produce grain or feed cattle 
sufficient to supply one-fifth of the inhabitants’’.** These 
things had to be imported into the region, and sold to 
townsfolk and clothiers. This, too, resulted in markets and 
shops, again promoting urban growth. 

Any conveniently situated town or group of towns could 
discharge these functions. Markets for distributing wool 
grew up at Halifax and Leeds as well as at Wakefield. 
Likewise all such towns had regular cloth markets. On the 
other hand, only certain cloths needed dyeing; and 
with the development of intra-regional specialization in 
different types of cloth, the market towns dealing in cloths 
requiring more finishing and dyeing grew faster. Further- 
more, towns near the plain were better placed to buy cattle 
and grain for the region. In theory, and indeed in practice, 
there was considerable diversification in the discharge of 


40 Heaton, op. cit., 79; see also 118, 108-9. . 

41 J. Aikin, A description of the country from thirty to forty miles around 
Manchester (1795), 574. See also J. Watson, The History of the Parish of Halifax 
(1775). - 
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these urban functions as the trade of the district increased. 
Wakefield’s quasi-monopoly of these activities, acquired at 
a time when the valleys were much less developed, and when 
settlement was concentrated in the lower Calder valley, 
could not be expected to persist forever. Other centres 
would arise to perform some of these functions in those 
parishes where the cloth industry expanded. To some extent 
therefore the relative decline of Wakefield simply reflects 
the subsequent expansion of clothmaking in other parts of 
the valleys. This in turn was governed by the availability 
of land and the advance of settlement. However, the decline 
of Wakefield has usually been attributed entirely to the 
misguided mercantile policy of its inhabitants. Therefore 
it is necessary to consider the validity of this view as it is 
expressed in some recent writings. 
J. W. Walker maintained that Wakefield’s relative 
decline begins early in the fifteenth century. 
As time went on the other towns of the West Riding . . . forged 
ahead, the cause of [Wakefield’s] decline being due to a rigid 
protection by the merchants, who tried to keep the trade in 
their own hands, and, as we have seen in the case of provisions, 
imposed onerous tolls or duties on outside merchants. These 
prohibition rules had the effect of driving away both population 
and prosperity. The tyranny of the merchants drove commerce 
and industry to rural districts and to smaller ‘‘free trade’’ towns, 
where the natural expansion was not hampered by ancient 
privileges; thus came about the decay of once powerful boroughs 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and there can be no 
doubt that the gild merchant and his trade restrictions was one 
of the most potent factors which led to this revolution.4? 


This argument rests on weak foundations. In the first 
place, to date the decline of the town, Walker draws heavily 
on the Aulnagers’ returns as analysed by Heaton. But such 
evidence would not now be regarded as reliable for this 
purpose. Furthermore, whereas Heaton cited supple- 
mentary evidence to confirm the decline of the ancient 
cloth towns, Walker is content to argue the case of Wake- 
field by analogy. He assumes that Wakefield can be put 
in the same category as York and Beverley, and then 
infers that the decline of Wakefield can be attributed to 
the same causes. Such a method is very questionable. 
The point about the rural industry centred on Wakefield 


42 Walker, Wakefield, II, 388-9. 
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was its different development. The town did not trail 
behind York and Beverley on the same path; it took a 
different course. Whereas the production and marketing 
of cloth took place mainly within York, the spinners and 
weavers of the Calder lived in rural hamlets and home- 
steads. Indeed, the argument that steep tolls repelled 
traders from Wakefield, thereby sending them to nearby 
small free-trade towns, is bereft of meaning unless most 
of the cloth sold at Wakefield was made in outlying villages. 
When Leland visited the Riding in 1538, he considered 
Wakefield to be twice as large as Leeds or Bradford.*° 
Although this does not rule out the possibility that Leeds, 
Bradford and perhaps Halifax had higher growth rates 
in the fifteenth century simply because they were starting 
from scratch, it does not provide a compelling reason for 
dating Wakefield’s relative decline from the early fifteenth 
century. There was no effective challenge to the town’s 
regional hegemony before the reign of Elizabeth I. 

Experience shows that any town, or a group of towns, 
can decline temporarily in size and prosperity and then 
grow again. [his may have been so in the case of Wake- 
field, York and Beverley in the fifteenth century. But the 
point at issue in this instance, the loss of regional 
supremacy, is more specific. As long as Wakefield remained 
the sole market and finishing centre for the cloth of the 
Aire and Calder valleys, its size and prosperity would 
simply reflect the condition of trade in the surrounding 
rural district. If prosperity ebbed out of the valleys for a 
time, Wakefield would cease to grow. A revival of trade 
would show itself in further expansion of the town. But 
the emergence of rival market centres channelling the flow 
of goods into and out of the region would bring this 
sequence to an end. The establishment of other regular 
markets might sever roots which had hitherto ensured the 
revival of the town. That something like this happened is 
confirmed by Wakefield’s later experience. When important 
rival markets appeared, the town shed its former role and 
became a sedate administrative centre and a wholesale 
market. Little processing took place in the town which 
remained outside the main stream of industrialization in 
the nineteenth century. 


43 Waters, OP. clt., Xiv. 
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The testing-time and transition came in the late sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries when rival market towns 
matured and elbowed Wakefield from its paramount posi- 
tion in the valleys. Whilst confirming this timing, Waters 
in Wakefield in the Seventeenth Century still clings to the 
view that the relative decline of the town at this period was 
due to trading barriers. His argument has three parts. 
First, Wakefield grew on the basis of administration and 
trade. The main reason for its local commercial pre- 
eminence was the special privileges granted to its inhab- 
itants which placed them in a more favoured position than 
others in the valleys. But the people of Wakefield failed 
to enlarge their area of free-action to the extent of freeing 
themselves entirely from seigneurial control and assuming 
such powers themselves.** Secondly, by virtue of his 
powers, the Lord of the Manor could hinder trade by impos- 
ing “‘irritating restrictions’ and ‘‘market tolls’. ‘“A very 
comprehensive system of tolls existed in Wakefield . . . on 
cloth, wool, corn and cattle . . . These tolls, particularly 
those on cloth and wool, were bitterly resented by the rest 
of Yorkshire ...’’ because they were levied ‘‘on all 
‘foreigners’ who sold goods in the town’’.*” Thirdly, these 
taxes on trade drove commerce and therefore the finishing 
of cloth away from the town. ‘‘Progressive and enterpris- 
ing industrialists and merchants must have chafed under 
them [i.e. these restrictions], and looked elsewhere for 
openings, so that Wakefield did not advance at the 
rate it should have done in view of its many natural 
advantages’ .*° 

This view, like that of Walker, attributes the decline of 
Wakefield to commercial impositions. But it deserves 
further scrutiny because it is based on additional evidence. 
It should be understood that Waters was concerned only 
incidentally with the problem of Wakefield’s decline. 
Consequently he fails to elaborate his argument. The sub- 
stance of his case is that Wakefield did not have men of 
sufficient enterprise to acquire the lord’s manorial powers 
and bring new trade into the town. “‘It is probable that 
the failure of Wakefield to emulate Leeds at this time was 


44 jbid., 7-8. 
45 ibid., 134-5, 125. 
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due to a lack of similar outstanding men’’.*’ Why was 
this so ’ 

Other towns under manorial administration until the 
nineteenth century, Manchester for instance, grew very 
rapidly and produced businessmen of outstanding ability. 
Of course, Manchester and Wakefield differed in a funda- 
mental respect. No nearby town challenged Manchester’s 
regional position. Lancashire traders had no alternative 
but to trade in Manchester. But in the case of Wakefield, 
business shifted to Leeds. Consequently, it is necessary to 
weigh the relative disadvantages of trading in Leeds and 
Wakefield. The heart of Waters’ case is that Wakefield had 
no outstanding men because the Lord of the Manor 
suffocated enterprise by imposing onerous tolls; so enter- 
prising men migrated elsewhere. This reasoning raises a 
question: how onerous were these taxes on trade? Waters 
appears to lump all taxes together as uniformly harmful in 
their effects. But this was simply not so. The purpose and 
incidence of a tax has a bearing on its consequences. The 
duties levied on strangers at Wakefield, it has been 
suggested, originated in the opposition of the townsfolk to 
selgneurial taxes. When the Lord of the Manor tried to 
impose tolls on their dealings, they agreed instead to assist 
him to tax strangers living outside the parish who came 
there to trade. If this is what transpired, the inhabitants of 
Wakefield were clearly short-sighted. Wool sold at Wake- 
field had to bear a toll of 4d. a stone, compared with 4d. 
at Doncaster: and each pack of cloth had to pay 6d. But 
these duties only amounted to a tax of between 2% and 5% 
on wool and 1% on cloth, perhaps a little more in periods 
of falling prices such as 1610-25. Tariffs at this level are 
imposed simply to raise revenue. It is difficult to see how 
they prohibited trade, especially when consideration is 
given to the high cost of transporting wool and cloth to an 
alternative market.** 


BU 4b. C25: 

48 For the rates cited in this paragraph, see Heaton, op. cit., 145, 197, 205; 
Waters, op. cit., 135; Bowden, op. cit., 152; McCutcheon, o¢. cit., 108; E 
Charlesworth, ‘‘A local example of factors influencing industrial location’’, 
Geographical Journal (1938), 347-50. Miss Charlesworth also ascribes the decline 
of Wakefield’s textile industry to onerous tolls due to gild organization, and 
shows that as a result the district to the north-west of Wakefield continued to 
produce textiles but for the Leeds market, whereas the district to t&t south-east 
became agricultural. 
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In fact, a comparison between the tolls imposed at Leeds 
and Wakefield reveals only slight differences. The principal 
tolls at Wakefield “‘were farmed out for £50 per annum 
in 1700’’: the toll at Leeds was leased in 1676 for ten years 

t ‘‘the yearely Rent of Eighty pounds’’.*® In both cases, 
the purpose was to raise revenue, not to stifle trade. 
Furthermore, Leeds Corporation Minutes, the 1628 Survey 
of the Manor, and the Aulnage case involving Metcalfe, 
show that Leeds merchants, who suffered no manorial 
impositions whatsoever, were as forceful as the bailiff or 
inhabitants of Wakefield in collecting tolls and rallying 
against strangers, especially in bad times. 

Multiplying such examples leads nowhere. Xenophobia 
and taxes are meaningful only in the context of their 
immediate background, and not over long periods of time. 
Unless sufficient data exist for the construction of time 
series, this line of enquiry is unlikely to produce fruitful 
results. However, enough has been said to cast doubt on 
Waters’ argument that Wakefield suffered from the effects 
of excessive tolls. Indeed, the challenge of Leeds Corpora- 
tion and other towns to Wakefield’s right to levy tolls might 
be regarded as an indication of just how important this 
market was in the seventeenth century.’’ Of course, it was 
also an assertion by traders in the other towns involved of 
their legal privileges; for although the toll itself was small, 
the penalties for evasion amounted to the full value of the 
commodity in question, and this was worth fighting about. 

Those who maintain that Wakefield committed economic 
suicide attribute an unusually high degree of stupidity to 
the people about whom they write. And there is no evidence 
that this was the case. Driving trade away would injure 
the interests of both the Lord of the Manor and the 
inhabitants. Such behaviour was unlikely to characterize 
that branch of the Saville family which occupied the office 
of Chief Steward in the Manor from the late fifteenth 
century. With roots in the wool and cloth trade of both 
Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, the Savilles stood to gain from 
increasing commerce at Wakefield.*’ Furthermore, the 


49 ‘“‘The Court Books of the Leeds Corporation’’, Thovesby Society Publications, 
orn (1936), 54; Waters, op. cit., 135; Heaton, op. cit., 198-203. 
“The es os of the Leeds Corporation’’, 52, 67: Waters, op. cit., 136; 
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town itself had considerable advantages. It was very well 
situated in the most developed part of the valleys. It was 
until the 1770s the only town in the district lying on the 
main route south to London. This was particularly import- 
ant in the sixteenth century when so much cloth was sent 
south for sale in Blackwell Hall or at St Bartholomew’s 
Fair. Wakefield, like Kendal, another cloth market on this 


north-south trading axis, “‘served asa... collecting centre 
for... manufactured goods from the villages between 
Wakefield and the Pennines . . . These goods were sent 


chiefly to the market at Blackwell Hall, London. One of 
the chief benefactors of the town, George Saville, was a 
Blackwell Hall man’’.’? Much of this cloth would be 
shipped abroad by London merchants, so much so that 
Wakefield’s protest against the payment of ship-money 
rings true. ““There was not one person inhabiting in Wake- 
field, or in the precincts thereof . . . that venteth any cloth 
in the port of Hull’’.°* Of course, in so far as much of the 
cloth despatched through Wakefield ultimately went over- 
seas, the prosperity of the town was governed by the level 
of cloth exports. In national terms, reckoning the products 
of several manufacturing districts, broadcloth exports 
reached a peak in the first half of the sixteenth century, 
fell a third in the third quarter, then stabilized during the 
remainder of the Queen’s lifetime.’* During this period, one 
producing district might have gained at the expense of 
another; or commodities like kerseys or new draperies 
might find more eager buyers overseas. But, at least as a 
starting point, the slower growth of Wakefield in the later 
sixteenth century — assuming that it was slower — could 
have been due to stagnant overseas demand. 

In this estimate of the situation, being overtaken by a 
nearby market town would depend upon the rival discover- 
ing a buoyant market, involving perhaps a change in both 
the cloth produced and also in the ultimate direction of the 
trade. Without new trade or fabrics, the old pattern of 
business would persist. Personnel, location, resources, all 


52 Waters, op. cit., 121; see also 122; Walker, Wakefield, II, 390, 395-6; 
Heaton, op. cit., 146 ff.; McCutcheon, od. cit., 134-6. 
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favoured the hegemony of Wakefield if the position re- 
mained unaltered. To displace Wakefield, the challenger 
would have to embark on a different trade and overtake 
the established business houses of Wakefield before they 
realized that an opportunity had been lost. 


VI 


The growth of Leeds coincides with the revival of Hull 
as a port.°” Numerous instances of friction between Leeds 
and Hull merchants over the conduct of trade occur in 
early seventeenth-century records. They indicate an 
increase in the amount of West Riding cloth being shipped 
through the port. Coarse northern woollens comprised nine- 
tenths of the value of Hull’s exports in the early seven- 
teenth century; and in 1638, three-quarters of the West 
Riding’s kerseys were exported through Hull and other 
east coast ports. All this suggests a change in the direction 
of some West Riding trade. Instead of moving along the 
north-south axis which had hitherto dominated the region’s 
trade, some cloth went in a west-east direction. This shift 
coincides with three other changes. In the first place, the 
development of new markets: opportunities presented by 
the rise of the United Provinces led after 1604 to a post- 
war boom and an upward trend lasting twenty years in 
broadcloth exports, the first sustained increase for half a 
century. Secondly, authorized dealers throughout the trade 
began to fight a running battle against the activities of 
outsiders. ‘“The majority of them [i.e. Hull’s merchants | 
traded as interlopers’’ despatching goods ‘‘wherever they 
could find a market’’.°® Consequently, chartered trading 
companies adversely affected by this traffic in cloth across 
the North Sea endeavoured to place the commerce of Hull 
under their control. This produced a confused and fluid 
situation in the port. To complicate matters, conflict be- 
tween the Regulated Companies and organized groups of 
Hull traders were matched by disputes between shippers 

55 W. J. Davies, “‘A description of the trade and shipping of Hull during 
the seventeenth century’’, University College of South Wales, M.A. Thesis 
(1937), passim; Heaton, op. cit., 150-1; Bowden, op. cit., 80; A. Fries, Alderman 
Cockayne’s Project (1927), 120-3. In this discussion, a West Riding ‘‘dozen’’ is 
taken to be a short broadcloth. 
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and inland merchants. Who these Humber merchants were 
and where they came from requires investigation: many 
came from York, but only one — a Merchant Adventurer 
who shipped 10% of the cloth leaving Hull in 1609 — 
came from Leeds. Leeds merchants generally had to trans- 
fer their cloth to a Hull house for shipment. The result 
was that their prime concern was to prevent any shippers 
forming a quasi-monopoly and controlling the markets to 
which goods could be sent. Thus the interests of the Hull 
trader and the Leeds merchant frequently diverged. 
Thirdly, the growth of Leeds coincides with the production 
locally of more dyed cloth. The coarse cloth sent south 
from Wakefield was mostly white. But much of the cloth 
sent from Leeds to the United Provinces and the Baltic 
was coloured. In asking for a charter of incorporation in 
1626, Leeds merchants objected chiefly to the deceptive 
dyeing of cloth by clothiers. They had an interest to safe- 
guard. ““The cloths .. . made in the . . . town and parish 
[of Leeds] have been sold and exported before other cloths 
of the country there, from their fit, good, and true 
workmanship’’.°’ In the same vein, Sir John Saville, who 
was closely associated with Leeds, protested in the 
Commons against the Cockayne Scheme which granted to 
the Eastland Company a monopoly of dyeing prior to 
exporting cloth to the Baltic. Thus the rapid development 
of Leeds and the expansion of clothmaking in the Aire 
valley was associated with a change in the direction and 
organization of the trade in Northern Dozens. 

Leeds grew substantially in the half century after 1580. 
The number of annual baptisms recorded in the Parish 
Register doubled. At its incorporation in 1626 the town 
had a population of between five and six thousand. The 
physical size and appearance of the town are described in 
surveys of 1612 and 1628. Besides the earliest district to 
be settled around the parish church, the town 

. hath a large and broad streete — (paved with stone) — 
leadinge directlie north and continuallie ascendinge. The houses 
on both sides thereof are verie thicke and close compacted 


together, beinge ancient meane and lowe built; and generallie all 
of Tymber; ... only some fewe Of the richer sort :of\the 
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Inhabitants have theire houses more large and capacious, yett: 
all lowe and straightened on their backsides. In the middle of 
the streete (towards the upper end wheare the Markett place 
standeth) is *burit the Court or Moote House .. .°° 


Then, at the top of this main street, New Town was being 
developed as a residential district for the wealthier 
burgesses. The grammar school was transferred there in 
1624 and, seven years later, St John’s Church was built. 
Around this small urban-core lay enclosed fields, the out- 
township villages, and the larger farms and estates of the 
parish, all of which had a population of some four thousand 
in the 1620s. In cottages everywhere, spindle and loom 
made cloth for sale in Briggate; and the merchants of 
Leeds had it finished in their workshops, one ‘‘dayly setting 
on worke about forty poor people in theire Trade’’.’® 
The architects of the town’s growth, its merchants, were 
for the most part newcomers to Leeds. On the evidence of 
surnames, none of them had descended from prominent 
Leeds families of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
Nor is it the case that from amongst the ordinary clothiers 
of the sixteenth century, such as Pawson, ‘‘we find the 
beginnings of the great families which directed social 
and municipal life in their locality for the next two 
centuries’’.°° Those who came to the fore in local affairs 
in the early seventeenth century were merchants and 
merchant-manufacturers. They prospered, built conspic- 
uous houses such as Wade Hall, North Hall, and the Red 
Hall, acquired the right to organize many aspects of local 
life, supported St John’s, and organized charities. To take 
one measure: twenty-four of the twenty-nine families in 
the 1626 Corporation were either first or second generation 
newcomers to the district. Their ancestry deserves a 
thorough investigation. Several descended from yeoman 
families which had come to the valley in the mid-sixteenth 
century and settled on what had formerly been Abbey 
estates. Two of these families — the Wades and Sykes — 
came from as far apart as Coventry and Carlisle. Their 
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offspring, attracted by the opportunities for trade in Leeds, 
went there at the end of the sixteenth century, and presum- 
ably inherited sufficient resources to set up in business. 
Others were amongst those freelance wool dealers whose 
activities were censured and regulated from the mid- 
sixteenth century. Whatever their background, those 
associated with the Corporation of 1626 were mainly new- 
comers. Only three aldermen, all local gentry, present an 
obvious link with old local families. Even amongst the 
gentry, newcomers to the valley like the Ingrams and 
Lowthers soon outnumbered such ancient families as the 
Calverleys, Leghes and Nevilles. Indeed between c. 1550 
and c. 1750 every local landed estate passed into 
‘Immigrant’? hands. However, few gentry meddled in the 
affairs of Leeds, certainly not before the eighteenth century. 
So the prosperity of Leeds was brought about mainly by 
a group of upstart traders, “‘young adventurers . . . lately 
sprung up at Leeds. . . who at little or no charges buy and 
engross as they please’’.°’ 

This mercantile group sought not merely wealth but also 
social advancement in the embryonic urban society of 
Leeds. Both goals could be attained by directing the affairs 
of the town. To do this, the newcomers endeavoured to 
acquire the legal right to control local affairs. In this 
respect, a municipal situation developed in Leeds very 
different from that at Wakefield. Many privileges were 
sought after simply to advance new commercial interests. 
Between 1596 and 1626, Leeds merchants received four 
charters exempting the town’s traders from tolls at Ripon 
and Boroughbridge, both of which were wool markets, and 
throughout the Duchy of Lancaster estates. These privileges 
placed them on an equal footing with Wakefield traders 
and must have been very welcome to newcomers who 
operated outside the pale of the regular trading companies. 
When, in February 1617, Wakefield secured nomination as 
one of the twenty-three staple towns chosen to put into 
practice a monopolistic scheme designed to revive the 
waning fortunes of the Company of Staplers, Leeds 
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merchants promptly protested. As a result, Leeds and two 
other towns were added to the list of authorized markets 
in the next year. This removed a threat to the town’s trade 
that would have followed from the restriction of wool sales 
to Wakefield. It proved a superfluous victory, however. 
A Bill introduced in 1621 to repeal the laws against middle- 
men, reached the Statute Book in 1624. And this was 
simply one facet of a general reaction against privilege, 
especially the statutory privilege of the metropolitan 
merchant. Strident local traders in expanding regional 
economies asserted their right to buy, sell, and organize 
trade in their districts so as to suit their own interests. In 
this wave of unrest, Leeds merchants featured more than 
those of Wakefield who had long been accustomed to old, 
regulated patterns of trade.°” 

The crowning achievement of the Leeds mercantile 
group, secured after half a century of urban expansion, 
was a Royal Charter of Incorporation granted in 1626. In 
this perspective, the Charter appears simply as one of a 
long series of actions initiated by the town’s traders to 
increase their control over local affairs. At a time when 
they supported a Commons so intent on sweeping away 
privileges distributed by the Crown, the same men raised 
enough money to buy the right to control the economic life 
of the parish. Under the Charter, Leeds became a free 
borough governed by a self-perpetuating Corporation. In 
their corporate capacity, the town’s leading businessmen 
could regulate the borough’s markets, make provision for 
its roads, dispense justice in minor cases, and decide 
whether to accept the work-codes drawn up by the gilds 
which the borough’s craftsmen were instructed to form. 
Endowed with these powers, they lost no time consolidating 
their own position. Outsiders were immediately excluded 
from the town’s markets: ‘‘If straingers may have as much 
libertye and privilidge to buy Rough Cloth as they that 
are free . .. yt ys need lesse . . . for anie man that hath 
money to bind himselfe apprentice to the said Trade’’.** 


C257 his paragraph is based on Wardell, op, ~“cit., 16-24; Bowden, op. cit:, 
125-61, 208, 232; Heaton, op. cit., 166-8; CSP Dom., James I, 1611-18, p. 467 
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Following this resolution, clashes with outsiders, especially 
those from York, grew apace. At the same time, when the 
out-township clothiers protested that the Charter had been 
secured without their knowledge, the Corporation informed 
the Privy Council that the plaintiffs were “‘men of mean 
quality’? who had displayed ‘“‘greate disorder and con- 
tempt of government at the first’, and ‘‘opposed . . . our 
orders’’.°* Clearly, the merchants of Leeds wanted to 
monopolize the local wool and cloth trade. In addition 
they tried to enforce apprenticeship rules and lay down 
standards of work. In this way they could perhaps control 
the quality of work which may have declined as marginal 
workers were employed to raise output. Alternatively, as 
Bowden suggests, the well-being of a coarse-cloth centre 
like Leeds depended not on cutting costs after the de- 
pression of the early 1620s because they were fixed, but 
on improving quality. In either case the acquisition of a 
charter was in part the outcome of the need to safeguard 
production standards. Subsequent efforts might also be 
viewed in the same light. In 1639, the town’s merchants 
wanted a member of Parliament “‘to have voice upon any 
occasions arising touching abuses or other matters of 


Cloathing . . . None can be soe apt or able to judge of as 
those who live amongst theis places of Cloathing, and 
have . .. experience of their deceipts’’.°° Subsequently, 


they sought to extend their jurisdiction over rural clothiers 
outside the parish boundary so that reforms forced upon 
clothiers in the Parish of Leeds could be applied ‘‘in all 
parts of ye said Ryding’’.°* When Leeds had a member 
at Westminster for a short time after 1653, this scheme 
was pushed with all possible haste. But not until 1662 was 
a Bill passed setting up a Corporation ‘‘for the better 
regulating’ of broadcloth manufacture in the West 
Riding.®’ If all these powers were sought to ensure quality- 
control over a dispersed rural industry, they might also 
be explained as a desire to extend the town’s market 
monopoly. For until the construction of the Aire and 
Calder Navigation and the development of an Atlantic 
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trade at the end of the seventeenth century, the regional 
supremacy of Leeds was not assured beyond doubt. 
Another aspect of the way in which Leeds merchants 
enlarged their control over local affairs was by the acquisi- 
tion of the manor’s administrative functions. The opening 
shot in this campaign was fired in 1600 when leading towns- 
men accused the royal bailiff of misappropriating the 
revenue of a charitable trust. This evoked a Duchy decree 
by way of disciplinary action. The outcome was a Royal 
Commission of Enquiry in 1619 which vested future control 
of such charities in a ‘‘Pious Uses Committee’’ consisting 
of thirteen prominent citizens. Their nominee, together with 
the bailiff, would jointly collect and share all revenues that 
had to be divided between the Manor and charities. Three 
years later, John Harrison led the movement to raise £700 
in order to purchase the lease of the bailiwick from Sir 
Arthur Ingram. Then in 1628, Richard Sykes took the 
initiative in acquiring the Manor of Leeds. This had been 
mortgaged along with other royal estates to a group of 
London merchants in 1619, and Charles I now allowed its 
sale in order to help towards repaying his father’s debts. 
This acquisition was very important. Eighty per cent of 
the property in Leeds township was subject to manorial 
dues; and the manor court had as much jurisdiction over 
the behaviour of the townsfolk as the newly empowered 
borough court. By purchasing the manor, these powers 
were transferred to the town’s merchants. At first, both 
the lease of the manor and its reversion were owned 
privately by individual merchants. But the holdings of 
these two parts were merged, and between 1655 and 1709, 
the rights of the manor, though not its revenues and owner- 
ship, were conveyed to the Corporation. The administrative 
functions of the Manor — the Common Oven and Tolls — 
thus passed to the Corporation in the seventeenth century. 
In future no outside individual would have any voice (as 
a right) in the affairs of the town. Furthermore, by 
immediately enfranchising copyhold land in return for a 
substantial fine — £620 was raised in 1630, and £120 in 
1631 — the ‘‘merchants of the manor’’ converted a large 
part of Leeds township into freehold property. Only the 
soke, the monopoly of milling, remained in private hands 
until 1839. But this right brought only financial gain, not 
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administrative power. For a generation, the town’s mer- 
chants thus gathered the strands of local power into their 
hands, not to destroy these vestiges of an old order, but 
to exploit them for their own purposes. And _ those 
merchants who had acquired these powers as individuals 
invariably transferred the exercise of them to the corporate 
body. For instance, in 1638, Harrison vested the patronage 
of St John’s in the Corporation and the Vicar of Leeds.°® 

Among the specific factors accounting for the growth 
of Leeds are a new channel for trade, upstart traders, and 
their control over local administration. But the town’s 
regional supremacy was not assured until the end of the 
seventeenth century. The forces underlying the expansion 
ot Leeds waned in the second quarter of the seventeenth 
century. Foreigners protected by tariffs produced their own 
cheap cloth, and the coarser wool used in England lowered 
the value of her products. Consequently, broadcloth 
exports declined. The West of England broadcloth pro- 
ducers were very seriously affected by shrinking European 
demand, and cheap broadcloth manufacturers could no 
longer count on a buoyant market. The prosperity of the 
early seventeenth century gradually ebbed out of the Aire 
valley. Plague, civil war, and the uncertainty of foreign 
markets added to the tribulations of the local inhabitants. 
The physical growth and new building which characterized 
Leeds during the first quarter of the century came to an 
end. Very little expansion occurred during the next sixty 
years. [The number of annual baptisms for the built-up core 
of Leeds which had risen to 200 a year by the 1620s, did 
not surpass this level until the eighteenth century. The 
fall-off in population growth was of course a national 
phenomenon. But its incidence was not uniform. Some 
textile towns, Norwich and Exeter for instance, prospered 
and continued to increase in numbers. Unfortunately, the 
clothiers of the Aire valley did not produce worsteds or 
serges, light woollen cloths which could be sold in the 
warmer climes of southern Europe. The West Riding’s 
prosperity was for long under a cloud and, like others 
similarly placed, its businessmen looked to the government 
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in the later seventeenth century for measures that would 
bring general relief.°? Meanwhile, locally, merchants and 
clothiers tried to keep the remaining trade for themselves. 
In the 1620s, the Steward of Wakefield reserved the re- 
duced amount of work available there for those living in 
the town and parish, thereby forcing outsiders to sell their 
cloth elsewhere. In 1662, when “‘all or most of the trades 
within this Borough [of Leeds| are much decreased and the 
poore thereof much increased occasioned by the . . . setting 
on worke Forreners and strangers’’, the Corporation 
decreed that work be restricted to gild members and 
apprentices who were natives of the town.’® Protective 
policies, dictated by the stagnant trading situation, lasted 
until the 1690s. Then the tide turned. The re-opening of old 
markets and the development of new ones brought a flood 
of prosperity, resulting in a great expansion of Leeds and 
the Aire valley during the eighteenth century. 


VII 


During the seventeenth century, Wakefield’s merchants 
might have found a good deal of satisfaction in the 
trading predicament of Leeds had they not been in much 
the same position themselves. After the mid-sixteenth 
century, Leeds merchants had drawn upon an increasing 
proportion of the region’s resources, thereby preventing 
Wakefield from growing as rapidly as it might otherwise 
have done. The London trade in which the town was in- 
volved did not yield the same opportunities as the more 
irregular markets seized by Leeds. In the 1620s, however, 
when broadcloth exports declined, Leeds and Wakefield 
traders were hit alike. And this long drawn-out recession 
deprived Wakefield of any real chance to catch up with 
Leeds. That she failed to do so was not for lack of effort. 
Wakefield, not Leeds, secured the privilege of being a 
staple town in 1616. ““During the reign of James I, the 
men of the clothing towns formed a project to make the 
river Calder navigable, from the sea to Wakefield’’.“* Two 
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Bills, one in 1621 and the other in 1626, were laid before 
Parliament to make the Aire and Calder navigable. But 
York and other northern towns successfully opposed their 
enactment. Nor would Thomas Saville, the Manorial 
Steward, promote the project again when asked to do so 
in 1627. Permission for a Navigation was not secured until 
1699. This gave both Leeds and Wakefield a decisive 
advantage over other towns in the clothing district; but 
by that time, the supremacy of Leeds was ensured. For 
during the seventeenth century, the promise of a revival 
at Wakefield, still an important though surely not ‘“‘the 
greatest markett . . . of Clothiers, Drapers and other 
traffickers for cloath in these parts’’, came to naught.” 
Part of the town’s trade was in kersey cloths made in the 
Calder valley. These fabrics escaped Continental tariffs in 
the 1620s. But in the 1660s, Colbert taxed them, virtually 
excluding kerseys from the French market. Then towards 
the end of thevcentury, Wakefield began making bays, and 
later worsteds, which as ‘‘new draperies’ had brought 
prosperity to Norwich. In particular, the town specialized 
in tammies, “‘a thin worsted fabric, a glazed variety of 
which was used for window-blinds and curtains . . . both 
at home and abroad’’.’* In 1710, Wakefield opened a cloth 
hall, ‘‘with design to engross the woollen trade’’ of the 
West Riding at the expense of Leeds. But this venture 
did not bring the town to the fore again. Wakefield re- 
mained a cloth market and finishing centre throughout 
the eighteenth century; “‘a town exceedingly populous, 
upon account of the great number of hands it employs in 
the woollen manufacture’’.’* But it failed to draw abreast 
of Leeds or even to keep pace with the growth of the town 
in the Aire valley. 

Wakefield’s inability to regain her former position in 
the valleys was due to several factors. First, despite efforts 
to recapture the cloth trade, the town could never regain 
its role as the unrivalled market of the district. Clothiers 
further west in the Calder and those in the Aire valley 
repaired to markets at Halifax and Leeds. And after the 
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1740s, successive westward extensions of the Calder 
Navigation and the construction of turnpikes encouraged 
the development of marketing at Huddersfield and Halifax. 
Secondly, Wakefield could not hope to gain her former 
position by making “‘new draperies’. Norwich and other 
Fast Anglian centres were much better worsted producers. 
This trade did not take deep root in the West Riding until 
late in the eighteenth century. Thus the proportion of those 
concerned with trading and finishing cloth in Wakefield 
declined as the eighteenth century progressed. Only three 
merchant dynasties survived into the nineteenth century, 
and none hastened to introduce mill-production in the 
town. ‘‘The aristocracy of Wakefield, who had already 
made their fortunes . . . refused to permit mills or factories 
to be established there . . . This sent the manufacturers 
to Leeds or Bradford’’.’° 

The relative decline of Wakefield had occurred much 
earlier than the Rev. E. C. Camidge supposed. It cannot 
be attributed to the fact that early nineteenth-century 
manufacturers “‘removed from the town, and left poor 
Wakefield without its aristocracy, and without the manu- 
facturing wealth and importance which otherwise would 
have remained here’’.‘® The town’s economy had been 
gradually changing throughout the eighteenth century, 
assuming a new pattern which lasted until the 1870s. 
Shortly after the mid-eighteenth century, the cloth hall 
was closed. The Tammy Hall, opened in 1778, languished 
within a generation. Instead of dealing in cloth, Wakefield 
became a raw material market and an administrative 
centre. The West Riding Registry of Deeds was located 
there in 1704, and the annual hirings of the Aggbrigg and 
Morley Wapentakes took place in the town. Since then 
Wakefield has been the seat of local government for the 
unincorporated parts of the West Riding. It was, in addi- 
tion, a major raw materials market. Regular cattle, corn 
and leather markets were started in the seventeenth century 
which replaced the local fairs hitherto held in the district. 
With the opening of the Navigation, the town became a 
funnel through which passed much of the raw material 
and food produced in eastern England for consumption 
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in the expanding industrial areas of south Lancashire and 
the West Riding, especially the populous Calder valley. 
The most conspicuous buildings erected in the town during 
the eighteenth century were grain warehouses and a Corn 
Exchange. Whilst Leeds merchants invested in an expand- 
ing cloth trade, the accumulated resources of Wakefield 
went into buying wool, cattle and corn. In 1800 the town 
had fifty woolstaplers; in 1837, it had more corn merchants 
and insurance offices than Leeds, almost as many maltsters, 
and at least twice as many attorneys and banks per head 
of the population. The presence of so many factors and 
professional men, together with the absence of much in the 
way of industrial processing, made Wakefield “‘an opulent 
and handsome town’’.’’ Its imperceptible growth, the 
substantial houses and squares of its north-western suburbs, 
its quietness and the lack of a growing proletariat, gave 
Wakefield a ‘‘genteel’’ atmosphere. 

The first challenge to Wakefield’s new market role came 
at the end of the eighteenth century. The Leeds and Liver- 
pool canal, opened as far as Skipton in the 1770s, enabled 
grain to be shipped west along the Aire valley. Then in 
the 1820s, Leeds and Manchester, both at the hub of new 
smoky factory districts, began to reorganize their produce 
markets to meet the needs of growing populations. Between 
1823 and 1828 nearly ninety thousand pounds was spent on 
five new market halls in Leeds. To the detriment of Wake- 
field’s trade, factors started extensive dealings in corn, 
cattle and hides. The next blow fell in the mid-century 
when Wakefield lost her function as a wool market. Less 
than a score of woolstaplers remained in the town at the 
time of the Great Exhibition. Half the wool used in British 
mills came from abroad. Most of it was carried to London 
for auctioning and then moved by rail or water to a factory 
warehouse in the industrial districts. Besides, with the shift 
to factory production and a new pattern of local specialities 
in fabrics, each district of the clothing area had its own 
special raw material requirements. On both counts, Wake- 
field’s woollen markets became less important. 
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Finally, in the 1870s grain was imported from North 
America to meet the needs of the northern industrial 
regions. These imports were unloaded at Liverpool and 
then distributed throughout the north. By reversing the 
earlier flow of grain from east to west across the north, 
the remaining exchange function of Wakefield was radically 
undermined. It is not surprising that the average yearly 
increase in population for the forty years before World 
War I was half what it had been in the previous seventy 
years. ’* 


78 For an account of Wakefield in the eighteenth century, see Walker, 
Wakefield, 11, ch. XXVI, XXVIL. A discussion on the woollen industry can 
be found in E. M. Sigsworth, Black Dyke Mills (1958), and in an unpublished 
D.Phil. Thesis, University of Oxford, by R. M. Hartwell, “The Yorkshire 
Woollen Industry in the early nineteenth century’’. 


THE INDUSTRIAL PROFILE OF LEEDS, 
1740-1840 


TRAVELLERS’ ACCOUNTS, local records and government 
reports depict Leeds as a large market centre with six 
thousand people in the early eighteenth century, and as a 
smoky industrial town with 118,000 inhabitants, the sixth 
largest in the country, when Victoria came to the throne.’ 
Within the span of these four generations the physical 
appearance and economy of the town had been radically 
transformed. When Defoe described Leeds, its inhabitants, 
engaged chiefly in commerce and making craft goods, 
worked in a large number of small groups. Most enterprises 
involved no more than the immediate family circle; the 
largest firms to be found in the town were cropping shops, 
employing a few score of journeymen and apprentices. 
At work, this labour force — excepting a handful of millers 
and fullers — used only manual tools and simple wooden 
machines operated by muscular power. By contrast, in 
1841, the three-storied merchant houses and the church 
towers which had formerly dominated the skyline were 
dwarfed by a ‘“‘forest of chimneys’’ springing from tall 
mills encircling the old central wards. Visitors and factory 
inspectors reported that in the new factories large numbers 


1 See for instance, D. Defoe, A Tour Through England and Wales (Everyman 
Edition, 1930), II, 204-8; The Journeys of Celia Fiennes, ed. C. Morris (1947), 
219-20; Historical Manuscripts Commission, Portland MSS., VI (rg90z), 140-2; 
J. Aiken, A Description of the Country Thirty to Forty Miles around Manchester 
(1795), 570-8; R. Cruttwell, A Tour of Great Britain (1801), IV, 254-9; L. Simmond, 
Journal of a Tour and Residence in Great Britain during 1810 and 1811 (1815), 
II, 76-7; F. Von Raumer, England in 1835 (1836), 428-9; Sir G. Head, A Home 
Tour through the manufacturing districts of England in 1835 (1836), 145-56, 
169-71; Tour in England, Iveland and France by a German Prince in 1826-29 
(1833), 207-8. The following account by the German Prince may be regarded as 
typical: ‘“‘I reached the great manufacturing town of Leeds just in the twilight. 
A transparent cloud of smoke was diffused over the whole space which it 
occupies, on and between several hills; a hundred red fires shot upwards into 
the sky, and as many towering chimneys poured forth columns of black smoke. 
The huge manufactories, five storeys high, in which every window was illumin- 
ated, had a grand and striking effect. Here the toiling artisan labours far into 
the night.’’ Concentration on the novel and outstanding aspects of the local 
scene occurs also in such local and official publications as A Walk through Leeds 
(1806); E. Baines, Directory of Leeds for 1817; Report from the Select Com- 
mittee on the Labour of Children in the Mills and Factories of the U.K., 
Parliamentary Papers, “1831-32 (706), XV, 5, 13). 20, 324072, 120, 1067,./ 174, "105, 
ZOl2ORe 
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worked together under one roof. Several firms employed 
more than five hundred hands, and many over a hundred. 
For six days a week, twelve hours a day, these workers 
watched whirring spindles rotated by steam-power, or 
toiled in engineering workshops making engines, loco- 
motives and iron-framed textile machines. This impressive 
transformation was, of course, none other than the local 
manifestation of a general change in the economy, a change 
which historians subsequently labelled the ‘‘Industrial 
Revolution’. 

In reality the contrast was never so startling. A genera- 
tion ago, Sir John Clapham pointed out that by 1840 only 
a few industries — particularly those in textiles and 
engineering — had been transformed by steam-power and 
new machinery.” The foregoing account of what happened 
in Leeds, based on travellers’ tales and reports of municipal 
and parliamentary committees, thus exaggerates what 
happened. Wayfarers noticed only visible, novel aspects 
of the passing scene; committees and inspectors investigated 
distressing problems, often those involving minority 
groups, which had been caused by the introduction of 
factory methods. As a result, such sources illuminate 
mainly those aspects of Leeds industry which had under- 
gone most change. And this part must not be mistaken for 
the whole. Other evidence suggests a different picture. Far 
from being a factory town with a large proletariat in 1841, 
only one out of every four or five occupied persons in Leeds 
then worked in a factory. And fewer than one firm in ten 
used steam-power. The majority of workers — some thirty 
to thirty-seven thousand — did not work in mills; and 
most employers had neither a steam-engine nor a water- 
wheel. In Griffen’s Book of Trades, the thirteenth edition 
of which, published in 1861, was used to show school- 
children what careers lay before them, less than a score 
out of one hundred and forty-five listed trades involved 
factory employment.’ 

If the immediate impact of the “‘Industrial Revolution’’ 


2 J. H. Clapham, The Early Railway Age, 1820-1850 ae) 143-7. 

3 The Book of Trades (published by Griffen, Bohn & Co., 1861), passim; E. 
Parsons, The History of Leeds (1834), II, 203-4; feeds Intelligencer, Ir February 
1843; ‘‘Report upon the Conditions of the Town of Leeds and its inhabitants’’, 
oneal of the Statistical Society, II (1839); The Census Report of Great Britain, 
1841. 
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was less extensive than is sometimes suggested, there was 
unquestionably a demographic revolution in the century 
preceding Queen Victoria’s accession. Between 1700 and 
1840, the population of urban Leeds multiplied by twenty, 
a growth without precedent in the previous experience of 
the town. 

The question arises then: How did this growing popula- 
tion earn its livelihood? If only a minority worked in the 
factories which appeared only gradually on the local scene, 
what did the rest do ? Even in the post-war generation after 
Waterloo, less than half of the increment in the labour 
force became operatives, despite a rapid expansion in the 
number of factories. How were the remainder employed ? 


I 


The first occupational census of the borough of Leeds 
was taken in 1841. The earliest comprehensive trade 
directory of the township is dated 1797. To find out how 
people were employed earlier, we must use records kept 
for different purposes. 

Two sources shed some lght on the occupational situa- 
tion of the early eighteenth century: the Corporation Court 
Book and the Leeds Mercury.* Neither is sufficiently 
comprehensive for quantitative analysis. But together these 
records furnish a list of the crafts then practised in the 
town. The Corporation Court minutes show that between 
1706 and 1731, ninety-two master craftsmen were 
summoned to buy their freedom to practise in the borough. 
This record includes both native and stranger alike but 
it accounts for only a few per cent of the town’s tradesmen 
during this generation. For these men were disobedient 
masters who from time to time had to be ordered to comply 
with a resolution passed by the Corporation in 1703 so 
that it could benefit from the town’s revived prosperity. 
It is thus too small a sample to reflect the whole with much 
accuracy. But even a larger number of names would not 
rectify an inherent bias in this record, which is due to the 


4 Leeds Corporation Court Book, Vol. II, 1705-1772 (MS., Leeds City Archives), 
21, 28, 65. For the Leeds Mercury, see Thoresby Society Publications, XXII 
(1915), 185-233; XXIV (1919), 67-109. For the Corporation’s regulations on 
‘“‘freedoms’’, see ‘“The Court Books of the Leeds Corporation 1662-1705’, Thoresby 
Society Publications, XXXIV _ (1936), 188; and Leeds Corporation Court Book, 
Vol oll, 1705-1772, 25, 63, 153; 172, 205. 
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fact that only shopkeepers, tradesmen and foreign mer- 
chants had to register, not professional men and native 
merchants. This evidence, although it affords no sound 
basis for reconstructing the occupational structure in Leeds, 
nonetheless shows that thirty-four different trades were 
then practised. And it can be supplemented by information 
derived from the Leeds Mercury. This weekly news-sheet 
of some five thousand words, the first of its kind in York- 
shire, began publication in 1718. In the ‘‘Extracts’’ pub- 
lished by the Thoresby Society for the period 1721-1737, 
local industries and occupations are referred to frequently 
in both advertisements and news items. The early Mercury 
is therefore a useful source of information both for Leeds 
and for the countryside round about. We find that in the 
rural districts just beyond the town’s bars were the 
ubiquitous yeoman-clothiers, dyers, fullers, and farmers 
raising beans and oats. There were in addition small 
industrial communities of a different sort: at the Far Bank, 
in the south of the parish, and beyond at Rothwell and 
Oulton were coal-mining villages. Near Rothwell colliery 
was a glass factory; the forge at Kirkstall was active; at 
Armley, and two miles east along the York road, there 
were tanneries. Thorner had a slate quarry, in Barwick 
clay pipes were produced, and between Leeds and 
Wetherby there were lime-kilns. Since the roots of a town 
stretch far into the countryside for nourishment, a con- 
vincing explanation of urban development involves some 
knowledge of the regional economic setting as a whole. 

Within Leeds township the Mercury mentions forty-eight 
distinct trades during the sixteen years 1721-37. These, 
together with the thirty-four derived from the Corporation 
Court Book, are tabulated below. Twenty-one trades occur 
in both sources; those mentioned only in the Court Book 
list are marked with a dagger, whilst those found only in 
the Mercury are asterisked. 
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Chemicals 
Metal trades 


Precious metals 


Textiles 


Leather 
Dress, Shoes 


Food, Drink, Lodging 
and Tobacco 


Wood 
Paper 
Building 
Transport 
Commerce 
Professions 


Service 
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Table 1 


Salter, Chandler, *Oil-miller. 
Brazier, *Coachmaker and mender, + White- 
smith, + Blacksmith and +Cardmaker. 


Goldsmith, Silversmith, Pewterer, Clock- 
maker. 
*Clothier, Worsted comber, *Woolstapler, 


Dyer, *Cloth-dresser, Merchant, {Silk dyer, 
Clothworker, ¢Cloth drawer, Linen draper, 
Mercer, {Draper and Mercer. 


*Trunkmaker, fCurrier, fSaddler, +Uphol- 
sterer. 
Tailor (clerical gowns), *Breeches-maker, 


Shoemaker, +Haberdasher, + Hairdresser. 
Butcher, *Baker, Grocer, Confectioner, *Wine- 


merchant, *Innkeeper, *Common Brewer, 
Coffee Housekeeper, Tobacconist. 
*Undertaker. 


* Bookseller, *Printer. 
*Painter, jPlasterer,. | Joiner, 7Glazier. 
*Carrier, *Porter. 


“ScCIivemer. 

Apothecary, *Clergyman, *Farrier, *School 
teacher, *Dancing master, * Attorney, 
*Oculist-surgeon. 

*Gardener. 


(Note: These trades have been arbitrarily grouped into broad 
categories — chiefly according to the materials processed.) 


Similar lists for later periods can be compiled from 


several other sources. For instance, the town’s Register of 
Poor Apprentices names fifty-six different trades between 
1728 and 1759.” The net additions not mentioned in Table 1 
include: 
Flax-dresser, Feltmonger, Roper, Staymaker, 
Hosier, Hatter, Maltster, Cheesemonger, 
Stationer, Tinplate worker, Plumber, Brick- 
layer, Cooper, Distiller. 


Between 1760 and 1779, the Overseer of the Poor placed 
pauper children with masters in one hundred and eighteen 
different trades. Those not previously listed are: 


Buckram-maker, Cambric maker, Brandy mer- 
chant, Pawnbroker, Glover, Wig-maker, 
Iron-monger, China-ware man, Wood- 
carver, Musician, Gear striker, Soap boiler, 
Sugar refiner, Banker. 


5 Leeds Township Overseers of the Poor: Apprenticeship Register 1726-1808, 


LO/ ARI in Leeds City Archives. 
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Between 1780 and 1799, this source indicates one hundred 
and forty-eight distinct occupations. Important additions 
consisted of: 
Cotton and fustian manufacturer, Flax and 
Worsted spinner, Kerseyman printer, Insur- 
ance agent, ‘Translator, Machinemaker, 
Patternmaker, Pin- and Sievemaker, Plane- 
maker, Cork-cutter, Timber merchant, 
Potter. 
Eighteen local directories published between 1797 and 1840 
furnish similar evidence.® The earliest Directory lists one 
hundred and fifty-two trades, half a dozen of which have 
not been listed above : 


Surveyor, Milkman, Organ builder, Corn and 
Ham factor, Paper stainer, Pocket-book 
maker. 


In Edward Baines’ Directory for 1834, there are three 
hundred and seven local trades. 

These lists suggest certain changes in the local economy. 
In the first place, they show which new trades gained a 
foothold and approximately when they came to Leeds. 
The presence of a comber and a cardmaker at the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century indicates the manufacture 
of worsteds. Linens were made by the mid-century; the 
trade was at first confined to stiffening cloth woven 
elsewhere, but later weaving and then spinning were 
undertaken locally. In the 1790s, mills were built for 
‘spinning cotton, flax, worsted and woollen yarns. Many 
other crafts outside the field of textile production also 
appeared during the century: a printer, a bookseller and 
a pewterer started to trade in the first quarter; and in the 
second half, potters, bankers, a soap-boiler, papermaker, 
paper stainer, organ builder, and sugar refiner. To explain 
the advent of these various trades in Leeds is beyond the 
scope of this essay. Broadly speaking, however, explana- 
tions for their appearance will be of several kinds. The 
production of bricks, pottery, soap, chemicals and sugar 
refining, and to a lesser extent mill-spinning, was partly 
due to the availability of cheap coal,’ a fixed factor of 


6 A complete set of Directories relating to Leeds beginning in 1797 may be 
found in the Local Collection, Leeds City Reference Library. For details see 
J. E. Norton, ‘Guide to the National and Provincial Directories of England and 
Wales”, R.H.S. Guides and Handbooks, No. 5 (1950), 213-15, 202-4. 

7W. G. Rimmer, ‘Middleton Colliery, near Leeds (1770-1830)’’, Yorkshire 
Bulletin of Social and Economic Research, VII (1955); W. G. Rimmer, ‘Leeds 
and Its Industrial Growth: Coal’’, Leeds Journal, Vol. 25 (1954), 3-7. 
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production with such a low value density as to rule out its 
transportation overland for any distance. Another factor 
encouraging the local development of certain trades was 
the termination in Leeds of the Aire Navigation and Liver- 
pool Canal, both of which enabled raw materials to be 
brought cheaply in bulk to the town. Leeds was at the 
hub of an evolving network of transportation as advanced 
as any then in existence.* These transportation factors not 
only thrust the town to the fore as a regional centre, but 
they also encouraged ‘“‘footloose’’ crafts which provided 
both everyday essentials and the minor comforts of life for 
the whole district to take root in Leeds because it became 
the commercial capital of the clothing district. Leeds was 
a centre for entertainment and wholesale distribution, for 
books and newspapers, wallpapers, chinaware, bricks, tailor- 
ing, and the best wigs, medical treatment and furniture.’ In 
some cases when the effective local demand for something 
reached a worthwhile level, someone frequently introduced 
a craft or service in imitation of a process already in exist- 
ence elsewhere. Into this category fall such goods and 
services aS insurance, furniture making, paper making, 
printing, plumbing, banking, and coffee-houses.*® In other 
instances the advent of new trades depended much more 
on advances in production methods: for example, china 
shops, mill spinning and chemical production."' 

In the second place, these occupational lists show a sub- 
stantial increase in the number of crafts in the town. There 
were twice as many in 1760-79 as in the previous genera- 


8 Detoe, op. cit., Il, 208; G. Ramsden, ‘‘Waterways in the Economic Develop- 
ment of Leeds’’, Leeds Journal, Vol. 26 (1955), 81-4; F. J. Glover, ‘‘Leeds and 
Its Industrial Growth: Transport’, Leeds Journal, Vol. 27 (1956), 299-304. 

9 W. G. Rimmer, “‘William Hey of Leeds, surgeon (1736-1819)’’, Proc. of the 
Leeds Phil. & Lit. Soc., Vols 1X, Pt. VEL (to6r); W.'G. Rimmer, “Retailine 
Leeds Journal, Vol. 26 (1955), 379-82; W. G. Rimmer, ‘Stage and Screen’’, 
Leeds Journal, Vol. 28 (1957), 7-11; W. G. Rimmer, ‘‘Pottery’’, Leeds Journal, 
Vol. 29 (1958), 185-8; E. M. Sigsworth, ‘“‘Development of the Press’’, Leeds 
Journal, Vol. 29 (1958), 441-4; E. M. Sigsworth, ‘‘Sport’’, Leeds Journal, Vol. 28 
(1957), 77-9; “Iwo Yorkshire. Diaries’, YAS, AS, CXVEL. (G053),. 60; 

10 W. G. Rimmer, ‘Printing and Printing Machinery (1)’’, Leeds Journal, 
Vol. 29 (1958), 269-75; W. G. Rimmer, ‘“‘Banking’’, Leeds Journal, Vol. 30 
(1959), 263-8; W. G. Rimmer, ‘Woodworking’, Leeds Journal, Vol. 29 (1958), 
93-9; H. Pemberton, ‘“T'wo Hundred Years of Banking in Leeds’’, Thoresby 
Society Publications, XLVI (1957), 54-86. 

11 W. G. Rimmer, ‘“‘Pottery’’, Leeds Journal, Vol. 29 (1958), 185-8; W. B. 
Crump, “‘The Leeds Woollen Industry, 1780-1820’’, Thoresby Society Publica- 
tions, XXXII (1931), ch. 1; W. G. Rimmer, Marshalls of Leeds, Flax-Spinners, 
1788-1886 (1960), ch. 2; W. G. Rimmer, ‘Chemicals’, Leeds Journal, Vol. 209 
(1958), 5-9; A. Clow and N. L. Clow, The Chemical Revolution (1952). 
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tion. In the last twenty years of the century, the number 
rose by a quarter. In the first generation of the nineteenth 
century, it doubled again. Thus the number of local trades 
quintupled in a century. Much of this proliferation was 
the outcome of further specialization within existing trades. 
Only the textile industry had any real degree of specializa- 
tion at the beginning of the eighteenth century. A 
considerable division of labour had evolved in the local 
woollen industry during the sixteenth century with the 
acquisition of extra-regional markets and it had barely 
changed since. By contrast the extent of specialization in 
other local crafts was strictly limited by local needs and 
incomes. For a long time the minority who could afford 
expensive consumer durables bought them either in the 
metropolis or from Leeds shopkeepers who themselves 
acquired them in London. A watchmaker, gold- and silver- 
smiths and a pewterer settled in the town early in the 
eighteenth century, but the latter did not remain long. A 
dancing master and an oculist-surgeon merely spent a few 
weeks at Leeds during their circuits of the north country. 
Later in the eighteenth century, however, specialists offer- 
ing such services established themselves permanently in the 
town. Later, too, some shopkeepers began to specialize 
by restricting the vange of their businesses. In 1715 George 
Bines, besides being a tailor, also dealt in ‘‘Merceries, 
Groceries and several other commodities’’.‘? When George 
III] came to the throne, the glover, hatter, hosier and wig- 
maker dealt chiefly in one type of apparel. A new type of 
wholesaler, the import-factors, supplied retailers with corn 
and ham; and timber merchants sold imported wood to 
builders, joiners, coopers, and wood-carvers. Finally, 
towards the close of the century, firms supplying special 
services and products to woollen manufacturers evolved 
from the textile industry. Bankers and translators devel- 
oped out of merchant-houses, and soap-boiling, acid- 
manufacture and machinemaking sprang out of cloth 
production. 

During this period, then, there was both a continuous | 
fragmentation of existing trades and the advent of new 
ones. Never before had such a wide range of enterprise 
been carried on in separate establishments as was then the 

12 Leeds Corporation Court Book, Vol. II, 119. 
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case. And this specialization provided much of the 
opportunity and produced much of the skill that paved 
the way for the improved business methods that were such 
a striking feature of the later eighteenth-century economy. 

Without coming to grips with the basic problem of 
industrial distribution in the town, however, we have 
exhausted the possibilities of this approach. These lists 
indicate new developments and the extent of specialization. 
They do not show whether clothmaking was more important 
than engineering, building than dressmaking. Some other 
yardsticks are needed to find out the relative importance 
of each craft in the town’s economy. 

If the foregoing lists were to be studied in conjunction 
with the Improvement Commissioners’ rate-books, Poor 
Law and Corporation records, it would be possible to find 
out the number of masters in many trades. For example, 
Leeds had six attorneys, nine apothecaries and approxi- 
mately fifty inns in the early 1740s. A useful trade directory 
might be compiled along these lines for the second quarter 
of the eighteenth century. Again, we can estimate approxi- 
mately the number of people employed in textile produc- 
tion. Reliable estimates of the town’s population now exist 
for the eighteenth century. In general it appears that in 
this kind of economy between two-fifths and half of the 
population would be likely to work. If this is so the town’s 
labour force in the 1740s numbered between 4,000 and 
5,000; fifty years later it was 10,500 to 13,000. We know 
in rough terms the quantity of Leeds broadcloth annually 
offered for sale, and the number of urban workpeople re- 
quired to produce a cloth.*’ We can therefore estimate how 
the town’s labour force was divided between the woollen 
textile industry and other trades. The results are set out 
in Table 2. 


Table 2 
Occupied Woollen Other Textile Non-Textile 
Population. Manufacture. Industries. Industries. 
1740S 4,000 / 5,000 3,000 / 4,300 200 500 / 800 
1790S 10,500 / 13,000 5,250 1,750 3,500/6,000 
1841 (Census) 59,715 13,338 9,473 37,090 
1891 (Census) 169,371 14,370 7,943 147,058 


13 Historical Manuscripts Commission, Fourteenth Report, Appendix Part IV 
(1894), The Manuscripts of Lord Kenyon, 572-3; H. Heaton, The Yorkshire 
Woollen and Worsted Industries (1920), 322. 
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Though the woollen industry remained the foremost 
occupation in the town until the mid-nineteenth century, 
it began to lose its overwhelmingly predominant position a 
century earlier. Today with less than 5% of the city’s 
occupied population in the textile industry, the fleece in 
the city’s coat of arms is of historic rather than of con- 
temporary significance. 


II 


What other ways are there to show the relative 
importance of this wide range of different trades in the 
town ? 

Church registers sometimes list occupations. When 
available such evidence can be used to show occupational 
structure. For instance, the register of baptisms at Hunslet 
chapel includes the fathers’ occupations between 1718 and 
1723.'* Since dissent did not at that time seriously distort 
parochial registration, this data can be used to reveal 
Hunslet’s occupational profile. There were 255 entries in 
17 different trades. Eighty per cent (216 fathers) were 
yeomen-clothiers: five per cent (13) were clothworkers: 
one was a scribbler, another a fuller. Of the remaining 
twenty-four fathers, the jobs of only sixteen were recorded. 
Four dealt in provisions — a tobacconist, miller, salter and 
maltster. Four made durable goods — a carpenter, brick- 
layer, brickmaker and millwright. The rest included a 
curate, an excise officer, several colliers and labourers. So 
Hunslet, the largest village in the parish with over a 
thousand inhabitants, was a clothmaking community, like 
all the other out-townships south of the river. 

The parish register for the central township of Leeds 
contains no information on occupations. Several Non- 
conformist chapel registers for the later eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries do contain such entries, however: 
Oxford Place (Wesleyan Methodist) for the period 1797- 
1816; South Parade (Baptist) 1785-1837; St George’s 
(Independent) 1807-37; the Old Chapel 1787-1814, and 
Ebenezer (Baptist and later Methodist) 1790-1837.'° These 


14 “Registers of the eae Church of Leeds, 1695-1722’’, Thoresby Society 
Buea XIII (1909), 392-6 
° Non-Parochial Registers for Leeds, Nos. 222-39, Public Record Office, London. 
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records show the occupations of the town’s Dissent. Most 
impressive is the fact that the membership of these chapels 
consisted chiefly of small masters and journeymen, all of 
whom were either actually or potentially small capitalists. 
A few mechanics, mill overlookers, and master manu- 
facturers belonged to these congregations, but the majority 
were joiners, cloth-dressers, shoemakers, weavers, printers, 
smiths, builders, shopkeepers and merchants. Yet these 
chapel registers relate to only a segment of the population, 
unusual both in terms of religious affiliation and jobs. 

A more comprehensive source of information is appren- 
tice registers. Although the Corporation maintained a 
register of apprentices during the first half of the 
eighteenth century, it has not survived. But a register of 
parish apprentices recording the pauper children put out 
by the Overseer of the Poor between 1728 and 1808 still 
exists. And, beginning in 1797, a series of commercial 
directories was published, first of the town and later of 
the borough.'® From these sources the town’s economic 
structure can be reconstructed. 

Each directory lists the number of local firms in each 
trade so that we can calculate the distribution of enterprises 
between each trade in the town. The parish apprentices 
register furnishes comparable data for an earlier period. 
The obligation to accept a parish apprentice fell in turn 
on each householder in the town. Refusal to accept carried 
a fine of £10, or £15 for permanent exemption. Children 
were not put out to every family in the town, only to those 
who could train these unfortunate creatures to look after 
themselves later in life. In practice, however, most children 
were used simply as servants. Families low down the 
economic ladder escaped this responsibility so that in effect 
the parish apprentice register lists the names of masters 
in business. 

Both the register and trade directories must be interpreted 
with care. Multi-product firms appear under several differ- 
ent trades in a directory. And though directories often 
catalogue out-township tradesmen separately, the in- 
township boundary is frequently disregarded in lists of 


16 Leeds Township Overseers of the Poor: Apprenticeship Register 1726-1808, 
LO/ ARI in Leeds City Archives. The information on Leeds in The Universal 
Bnitish Directory 1790 is too slight to be useful in this connection. 
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Leeds” trades. Such peculiarities can be rectified. The 
register of pauper apprentices poses a more fundamental 
problem. Because it is merely a sample, how reliably does 
it reflect the whole? Between 1726 and 1808, the Parish 
Overseer put out nearly three thousand of these children. 
This includes nearly a thousand refusals so that about 
two thousand were actually put out to masters. Although 
most children went to masters within the township of Leeds, 
some were apprenticed in the out-townships and at the end 
of the century many were sent beyond the borough bound- 
ary to mills in nearby villages. In compiling an industrial 
profile for Leeds, all these out-of-town apprentices should 
be excluded.'’ A further defect inherent in the compila- 
tion of the register is beyond remedy. Two groups in the 
town did not in fact always take these children. In the 
later 1780s, especially during William Hey’s mayoralty, 
the Corporation inveighed against the licentious atmosphere 
of the town’s alehouses.'* The flow of apprentices to inn- 
keepers which had been sizeable before 1780 dropped to 
a trickle of seven between 1780 and 1799. The second group 
that appears to have been exempted comprises ministers of 
religion.’ Why most ministers, but not attorneys, surgeons 
and bankers were excused, is not known. The fact that 
many clergymen escaped this obligation, however, also 
affects the sample. 

To evaluate the significance of these objections and assess 
the Register’s reliability as a measure of industrial distribu- 
tion in Leeds, we can compare the Register with a directory 
for a period both have in common; the Register for the 
years 1780-1799 and the Leeds Directory of 1797. The 
Directory names just over fifteen hundred masters in the 
township. Some appear more than once and others had 
premises outside the built-up urban core of the town. After 


17 Not all of the children named in the Overseer’s Order Book between 1744-49 
for ‘“‘putting out’ appear in the Apprenticeship Register. For the obligation of 
householders in Leeds to take Poor Apprentices, see F. M. Eden, The State 
of the Poor (1797), 851, 848, Report and Minutes of Evidence from the Select 
Committee on the State of the Woollen Manufacture of England, 1806 (268), 
III, 11, 23; J. D. Tweedy’s Report on Leeds, App. A, Pt. 1, Asst. Commissioners’ 
Reps., 1834 (44), XXVIII, 7294, 783A; Heaton, op. cit., 303-5; see also G. 
Nicholls, History of the English Poor Law (18098), 2 vols. 

18 The new regulations for the Leeds Workhouse, published on 9 May 1771, 
contained a strict code of behaviour. See F. M. Eden, op. cit., III, 8409 ff. 

19 J. D. Tweedy’s Report cited in note 17 supra, 7834; “‘latterly they [the 
Leeds Workhouse Board] have not put them [apprentices] out to clergymen 
and dissenting ministers’’. 
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deducting these superfluous entries, 1,424 names remain. 
For the twenty years 1780-1799, the register has 1,134 
entries, including 289 masters who refused children but 
excluding those who accepted two. Seventy-three who 
resided outside the urban zone must be subtracted, and the 
data available on a further thirteen names was insufficient 
to justify their inclusion. This leaves a sample of 1,048 
masters. All these entries in both sources have been re- 
arranged into the twenty-three broad occupational Orders 
of the 1901 Census and the results are set out in Table 3. 
Arbitrary decisions had occasionally to be made either 
because some crafts had a dual character and were entered 
twice or because specialization was not always sufficiently 
advanced to suit the classifications of this Census. This 
empirical approach has the virtue of being roughly con- 
sistent, however, and it does not adversely affect the 
comparability of the two sources. 

The distribution and ranking reflected in the two sources 
in this Table are sufficiently close to suggest that the register 
offers a reliable guide to the relative importance of the 
town’s trades. The proportions do not, of course, 
correspond exactly. It would be odd if they did. Whereas 
the Directory is a snapshot at the end of twenty years that 
had witnessed many changes, the register spans the whole 
period. This accounts for the difference in the case of the 
textile industry. Many independent clothiers quit the 
central township as land values soared; the beginnings of 
factory production meant larger, but fewer, new firms, and 
the manufacture of worsteds did not expand locally as much 
as it had promised to do in the 178os.”° 

If the register is accepted as a satisfactory source, this 
analysis can be carried back to the earlier eighteenth 
century. Likewise later directories will furnish comparable 
data for the early nineteenth century. 

The number of entries in the earlier parts of the register 
were fewer; but so too was the town’s population and 
industry. Only if the sample were a smaller fraction of 
the whole would it be less reliable. For the years 1760-79, 
the register contains 765 names, and for 1728-59, 242 

20 Heaton, op. cit., 288-9; see, inter alia, the Evidence of James Ellis of 


Armley, Robert Cookson of Holbeck and William Child in the Select Com- 
mittee Report on the State of the Woollen Manufacture of England (1806). 


(a) The Poor Apprentice Register, 1780-99, and 


Table 3 


Distribution of masters in the Township of Leeds based on 


(b) the Leeds Directory of 1797. 


Order 
(No. in 1901 
Census). 


HH 
OO CON DON BWNH 


Ti* 


12 
3 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
2O7 
720 ap 


22 
23|| 


Occupational Group. 


Agriculture 

Fishing 

Mines and Quarries 
Bricks, Pottery, Glass 


Chemicals, Oils 
Metals, Engineering 
Precious Metals 
Textiles 
Skins and Leather 
Dress 
Food, Drink, Tobacco 
and Lodging 
Woodworking 
Paper, Printing 
Building 


Gas, Water 
Transport 
Commerce 
Government 
Defence 
Professions 
Domestic Service 


TOTAL ORDERS I-21 
Innkeepers 

Others Occupied 
Unspecified 


TOTAL ORDERS I-23 











REGISTER. 
No. of 
masters. % 
15 1.5 
I ee 
0.4 
72 Te 
59 6-1 
IO 1.0 
403 41.5 
20 22% 
76 7-9 
172 F790 
15 1.5 
20 2.4 
69 Ts 
5 0.5 
25 2:6 
ike —— 
63 6.3 
970 100.3 
i 
12 
59 
1,048 
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DIRECTORY. 
No. of 
masters. ws 
12 Tek 
2 O,2 
LG 1.6 
58 5.4 
13 1.2 
371 35-0 
20 1.9 
£17 1@.2 
181 16.9 
28 26 
29 27, 
79 7-4 
6 0.6 
41 3.8 
Zp mS 
106 9.9 
1,076 100.5 
I0O 
II 
137 
L424 








* Innkeepers have been excluded from Order 11, and recorded at the foot of 


the table. 


+ Order 20 included 9 ministers in the Register and 30 in the Directory. 
t Order 21, though of prime importance in an occupational classification, is 


excluded because paupers were not apprenticed to domestics. 


|| Order 23: the Register entries comprise 36 gentlemen, 10 spinsters and 13 
with no trade. In the Directory there are 28 women and i109 names with no 
trade, although many of the latter simply duplicate entries of masters listed 


elsewhere as partners in a_ business, 


and therefore should be excluded from 


Order 23. Had this been done the residuals would be reduced and bear approxi- 


mately the same percentage to the totals in both sources. 
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names. The proportion of masters to total population for 
1760-79 is thus the same as for 1780-99, but it is only half 
as much for 1728-59. Therefore the pattern of distribution 
for the earliest period will not be so reliable. 

The number and proportions for each Order in the earlier 
periods covered by the register are set out in Table 4. To 
facilitate comparison with Table 3, innkeepers have been 
excluded from Order II. 


Table 4 


Distribution of masters in Leeds Township on the basis of 
The Poor Apprentice Register, 1728/59 and 1760/79. 

















Order. Occupation. 1728 / 59. WA 1760/79. WA 
I Agriculture 2 0.9 £2 8) 
2 Fishing a= ~-- -—= — 
3 Mines and Quarries —— ~-- x 0.2 
4 Bricks, Pottery, Glass — — 5 0.8 
5 Chemicals 9 A. rT 1-7 
6 Engineering 6 207 25 2x9 
Gy) Precious Metals I 0.4 8 1.3 
8 Textiles 727 58.5 295 46.0 
9 Leather 2 OG 16 2.0 

10 Dress 9 4.1 54 8.4 
LE Food, Drink, Tobacco, 
Lodging (excluding 
Innkeepers) 32 T2477 Liz £73 
12 Woodworking Z 0.9 9 I.4 
13 Paper and Printing 2 0.9 9 I.4 
14 Building 9 Avi 31 4.8 
15 Gas and Water —— = ~— -- 
16 Transport — -— — — 
17 Commerce Z 0.9 WE 7 
18 Government — — — --- 
19 Defence — — — = 
20 Professions 16 me 43 G7 
2m Domestic and other 
Service — — — — 
TOTAL ORDERS I-21 219 100.4 642 99.5 
Innkeepers 10 43 
22 Others Occupied 4 6 
23 Unspecified 9 61 
TOTAL ORDERS I-23 242 752 








A similar operation has been carried out on two early 
nineteenth-century directories compiled by Edward Baines. 
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The trade entries in these directories relate to the central 
township and the physically conjoined suburbs (i.e. the 
built-up area) and not to the entire borough. The results 
of this analysis which are set out in Table 5, call for a word 
of caution. After the Napoleonic war, the scale of industrial 
operations began to change considerably in some trades. 
This has to be considered in any comparison with Tables 3 
and 4 which are based almost entirely on small-scale craft 
production. 


Table 5 


Occupational Distribution of Firms in Leeds based on 
the Baines Directories for 1817 and 1834.* 

















Order. Occupation. 1817 Directory. OK 1834 Directory. o 
I Agriculture 49 ileal 63 £4 
2 Fishing ~~ — — — 
3 Mines and Quarries — — e2 OF 
4 Bricks, Pottery, Glass 83 23 78 ie 
5 Chemicals, Oils 68 PEG 144 22 
6 Metals, Engineering 167 6.7 304 8.9 
7 Precious Metals 1G, 0.7 68 1.5 
8 Textiles 452 18.0 642 14.4 
9 Leather 49 1.9 96 Dee 

10 Dress and Shoes 135 5.4 471 10.6 
iar Food, Drink, Tobacco 
and Lodging [Inn- 829 2202 TjpAET 31.8 
keepers included | [222] [241 | 
12 Woodworking ibs 4.5 Zo 3 5.2 
£3 Paper and Printing 47 1.9 108 24 
14 Building 164 6.6 201 5.9 
15 Gas, Water, Electricity —— ae 2 — 
16 Transport — — 28 0.6 
17 Commerce 169 6.8 27 2.9 
18 Government — — 14 0.3 
19 Defence = — os a 
20 Professions 161 6.4 281 6.3 
243 Domestic and Other 
Service — — —— = 
TOTAL OF GROUP I-21 2,503 100.0 4,453 100.1 
DP Others Occupied 21 75 
23 Unspecified — — 
TOTAL OF GROUP I-23 2,524 4,528 








* There is some duplication in both these directories because several firms 
appear under different trades. No attempt has been made to rectify this repetition 
in the composition of Table 5. 
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bE 


In this survey, two features of the town’s economy have 
so far been investigated: the trades practised in Leeds and 
the proportion of firms in each industry. Prior to the 1841 
Census, we have no direct information about occupational 
distribution in the town, and know very little about the 
amounts of capital employed in business and the average 
size of establishment in each industry. The lack of such 
data obviously limits the usefulness of the foregoing tables. 
The industrial distribution which they reveal is far from 
satisfactory as a guide to the distribution of resources 
between each industry. For example: in 1841, one-third 
of the town’s enterprises were in Order 11 (Food, Drink, 
Tobacco and Lodging) but this Order employed only a 
fifth of the occupied population.” By contrast a tenth of 
the firms but two-fifths of the labour force were in Order 8 
(Textiles). In 1841, when Leeds was “‘the seat of the chief 
flax-machine establishments . . . of the whole world’, 
eighteen firms employed nearly 3,000 hands and a com- 
bined capital of £300,000.”* On average each firm had a 
capital of £17,000 and each worker £100. Concurrently 
Leeds was the foremost centre of flax spinning in Western 
Europe. On average each spinner employed 226 hands, 
with a capital of £221 per head.** Leeds admittedly had 
no such universal reputation for shoemaking, but its wares 
already went to markets throughout the North. This 
highly localized trade consisted of several hundred firms, 
employing 2,000 workers. A typical establishment con- 
tained half a dozen men. Each journeyman supplied his 
own tools worth a few pounds, and the scale on which the 
majority of craft shops operated required only a small 
outlay on raw materials and stocks.** In the broadcloth 
trade at the beginning of the century, the characteristic 
master employed no more than a dozen men and a few 


21 The Census Report of Great Britain, Occupations, Part 1, England and 
Wales, 1841; W. White, Directory of Leeds, 1842. 

22 Evidence of P. Fairbairn, Rep. of the Select Committee on the Exportation 
of Machinery, 1841 (201), VII, 210, 03008; W. G. Rimmer, Marshalls of Leeds 
(1960), 233. 

23H. C. Marshall, MS. List of Spinners and Spindles, 1837-41 (Marshall 
Collection, Brotherton Library, University of Leeds); W. G. Rimmer, Marshalls 
of Leeds, 199. 

24 W. G. Rimmer, ‘‘Leeds Leather Industry in the nineteenth century’’, 
Thoresby Society Publications, XLVI (1960), 123-4; R. Spurr, Autobiography 
of a shoemaker in Bramley [1867], MS. in Leeds City Library. 
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hundred pounds in capital. A firm with twenty-seven looms, 
half rented out to neighbours, was considered exceptional, 
‘“‘a sort of mongrel, half Factory and half domestic’’.*° 
By themselves, our distribution tables shed no light on 
these significant dimensions of local industry. They are 
deficient, too, in another respect. With the advent of 
factories, one new mill employed more -resources than a 
host of craft shops. For a convincing picture, therefore, 
we need more knowledge than the simple proportion of 
firms in each group. This will only be forthcoming by a 
study of each industry in turn. Nevertheless, Tables 3, 4 
and 5 are useful in so far as they show which industries 
want investigating, and from another point of view they 
show the relative importance of the different avenues of 
enterprise then available to entrepreneurs and workpeople. 

Leeds had 1,076 firms in 1797, 2,546 in 1817, 4,453 in 
1834, and over 7,000 in 1842. Less than a score could be 
classed as factories in 1801; in 1817, the number would 
be between 50 and 70 and in 1842 in the region of 150 to 
200. The overwhelming proportion of additional enterprises 
before 1840 thus consisted not of factories but of domestic 
units and craft shops. What we know about the distribution 
of the labour force confirms this view. In 1831, 5% of the 
adult males in the borough worked in factories. In 1839 
one in six of the town’s occupied population worked in 
factories and two-thirds were children. In 1842, the propor- 
tion was about one in four.*® So four out of every five 
additional workers in the labour force between I80r and 
1841 found employment not in mills and factories but in 
household and other smaller-scale production units. Thus 
the growing population of Leeds had a bigger impact 
numerically on the development of labour-intensive craft 
trades than on new capital-intensive factory industries. Of 
course, in making this point it is important to appreciate 
the fact that only a minority of the occupied population 
have worked in factories at any time. Both then and now 
a large proportion of the labour force is employed in small 


25 Select Committee Report on the State of the Woollen Manufacture of Eng- 
land. (1806), 104° see also 43, 59, 77, 90; W. B. Crump; of. cit., chapters I, V. 

26 The Census Reports of Great Britain, Occupations, 1831 and 1841; ‘‘Report 
upon the Conditions of the Town of Leeds and its inhabitants’, loc. cit.; W. 
an and W. White, Directory of Leeds (1830); W. White, Directory of Leeds 
(1842). 
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units outside the field of factory production. So the average 
number of workers per firm has never been high. But 
whereas, in 1800, the average in Leeds was just over eight 
and in 1840 only ten, it was fifteen in 1880 when the 
factory system had spread to many more industries.*’ In 
the first half of the nineteenth century, when the town’s 
population grew rapidly, the number of large firms was 
insufficient to make much impact on the average size of 
establishments in the town. The basic unit remained the 
small shop. 

The growth of traditional crafts in Leeds, and elsewhere, 
deserves attention for two reasons. In the first place, it has 
recently been suggested that current levels of working- 
class consumption were sacrificed in order to generate 
additional capital needed for the  capital-intensive 
industries created by the ‘‘Industrial Revolution’’. One 
aspect of economic change at the time which this view 
perhaps overlooks is the considerable expansion of labour- 
intensive trades which did not require increased increments 
of capital per worker. Factory production in Leeds was 
restricted to a limited part of the economy. Most masters 
and workers continued to earn their livelihood in small 
workshops. With a few tools and with only muscular power, 
these workers used highly developed skills in such opera- 
tions as hackling flax, making shoes and pottery, and 
finishing cloth. And, although the general level of labour 
productivity in handicraft work was low compared with 
subsequent ratios in factory production, increasing 
specialization in urban craft occupations may have raised 
per capita output sufficiently to create new capital without 
much difficulty. Signs of fragmentation and improvements 
due to specialization are visible in the growth of certain 
local trades, for instance, in cloth production, woodworking 
and buildings. But to assess the significance of such 
changes, studies are needed of both craft firms and whole 
industries showing how far specialization developed after 
Loe 1 


27 These figures based on The Census Reports of Great Britain for 1801, 1831 
and 1881, and Directories of Leeds for 1797, 1842 and 1880 are not exact and give 
only approximate indications of what was taking place. An interesting, recent 
comparison is that the average number of employees per factory in Australia 
stood at 20 in 1956; G. Davidson, The Industrialisation of Australia (1956), 9. 

28S. Pollard, ‘“‘Investment, Consumption and the Industrial Revolution’’, 
Economic History Review (Second Series), XI (1958), 215-26. 
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Secondly, the social implications of the growth of craft 
industries requires more consideration. From one point of 
view, the period 1760-1840 might be labelled the ‘‘flowering 
of mercantile society’’ just as from another point of view 
it is called the “‘Industrial Revolution’’. Elements of both 
were simultaneously present. In social terms, therefore, one 
central problem is the relationship between the “‘old’’ and 
the ‘‘new’’. How new “‘industrialists’’ acquired political 
influence and a smattering of gentility has long been a 
theme of nineteenth-century British history. But emphasis 
on this aspect of the change is more of a hindrance than 
a help if it eclipses other elements in the situation. In a 
town such as Leeds, despite the growing importance of 
wealthy capitalists and of a factory proletariat, the majority 
of townsmen were still outside the “factory system’’ when 
Oueen Victoria came to the throne. As masters, journey- 
men and apprentices, or perhaps simply as labourers, they 
derived their status and income from working in old- 
fashioned craft trades. It was in their interest to protect 
their jobs and hand them down to their descendants. Such 
people, the majority in the town, saw in the spread of 
factories both a blessing and a menace. Any increase in 
total money incomes due to factory production which 
increased expenditure on the things they produced would 
be a boon. But to the extent that factories jeopardized the 
occupations, status and local standing of such people, they 
were a threat. 

Handicraft production, though far from promoting any 
kind of egalitarian society in terms of income and 
opportunity, did give a third of the population in Leeds, 
chiefly males, the chance to acquire skill and standing in 
society, and one in twelve had become a master by the 
end of the eighteenth century. In the early nineteenth 
century, factory owners claimed, of course, that their 
methods opened wide new doors of opportunity. And in 
some of the industries making new products the claim 
could perhaps be substantiated. One self-made engineer 
declared: ‘“‘Some may think that they have no chance... 
but this I do not believe . . . I can more readily believe that 
they have not sought opportunity, nor availed themselves 
of it when fortune has thrown it in their way’’.?® Brash, 


29 Sir Peter Fairbairn, Useful Information for Engineers quoted in G. Meason, 
The Official Illustvated Guide of the Great Northern Railway (1861), 394. 
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successful industrialists voiced such aggressive sentiments 
perhaps in the hope of convincing the nation at large that 
factories showered benefits on all. “‘By pursuing any one 
object with steadfastness and perseverance .. . a man with 
common abilities will almost always succeed . . . Some 
undertakings, which require more ability are more hazard- 
ous than others . . . [and] when successful, produce a 
proportionately large profit’’.*’ No one need have any fears 
that anyone with character would lose out through these 
new arrangements. Yet masters and craftsmen in non- 
factory trades did not find these sentiments convincing. 
The ratio between employers and employees actually 
declined slightly in the early nineteenth century. In 1800, 
one in twelve had been an employer. Thirty-seven years 
later the figure was one in eleven. Nobody would notice 
such a change. In any case, only a minority had entre- 
preneurial expectations. More noticeable and alarming was 
the fact that in trades invaded by factory production many 
craft masters were driven to the wall, losing not only 
their means of livelihood but also their place in the local 
community. This change in the textile trades was dramatic. 
Domestic clothiers first lost control over spinning opera- 
tions. Later, young women attending power-looms in mills 
took over the weaving end of the trade. And the production 
ratios and extent of operations of these factory hands was 
on a scale that domestic clothiers could not withstand in 
competition.** Similar, if less striking pressures occurred 
in other trades, even in those which did not undergo any 
industrial transformation. Shopkeepers, for instance, found 
themselves threatened by a precipitous rise in site values 
after 1800. Rents and rates rose. To make matters worse, 
the number of retail establishments in Leeds increased 
eightfold between 1800 and 1834 compared with a trebling 
of the population. This caused severe competition and 
insecurity. In fact the longevity of a butcher’s business was 
less on average than that of a flax-spinner or a bricklayer. 
This situation was in part due to the relative ease of entry 
into retailing and the opportunity it offered to the small 


30 John Marshall, Life, 24-5 (Marshall Collection, Brotherton Library, Univers- 
fy oD aie 
G. Rimmer, “The Woollen Industry in the Nineteenth Century’’, Leeds 
ae Vol. .30 (1950), 7-t° WW, -B. Crimp, «0p. .ctt..sCh...ds 
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capitalist of surviving as an independent master. To pro- 
tect themselves from such pressures many shopkeepers 
banded together in the mid-1820s to seek remedial political 
action.*” 

The opportunities which industrialists talked about were 
exceedingly limited in the factory industries themselves. 
Almost from the start a handful of big firms whose span 
of life stretched over two or three generations dominated 
the textile industry. From time to time, usually late on in a 
cyclical upswing, a crop of aspiring overlookers, mechanics 
and craftsmen set up independently as spinners in a small 
way. By providing the extra capacity needed and by under- 
pricing the larger firms, they secured a foothold in the 
trade. But out of their slender margins they could not 
accumulate sufficient resources to withstand the chill of 
the next recession. They then died like flies in the night. 
Even well-off inventive adventurers like William Hirst and 
Robert Busk failed to attain security in their trades, owing 
to the position and strength of the predominant firms.°*° 

Factory production thus destroyed many expectations 
and jeopardized the livelihood of small masters in other 
trades, although the increase in population and a genera- 
tion of war also left their marks. Handicraft and retail 
trades were overstocked with disgruntled masters. With 
their security as petty capitalists in the balance, these 
people grew hostile to the factory system. Of course, even 
in the eighteenth century the woollen trade had been 
dominated by a score of wealthy merchant-houses. Their 
great resources had then proved an effective barrier to 
entry into the mercantile section of the trade from below. 
But because these houses did not produce cloth, they did 
not undermine the independent existence of the domestic 
clothier. By contrast, factory production either squeezed 
out the small master, or brought insecurity with the 
attendant risk of a fall in status. No wonder that so many 
small craftsmen and their skilled employees frowned on 


32W. G. Rimmer, ‘Alfred Place Terminating Building Society, 1825-1843’’, 
Thoresby Society Publications, XLVI (1962); the longevity of various trades was 
estimated from directories of Leeds for the period 1820s-18 40s. 

33 W. G. Rimmer, Marshalls of Leeds, 124-30, 171-2; Employment of Children 
in Factories, R. Comm. Supplementary Reports 1 and 2, 1834 (167), XIX, XX; 
E. M. Sigsworth, Black Dyke Mills (1958), chs. 7 and 8. 
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the erection of factories. Whatever the promise of the new 
mode of production for the future wealth and well-being of 
the community, it upset many kinds of short-run expecta- 
tions inherited from the mercantile town of the eighteenth 
century. This outlook characterized the ‘‘old order’’ of 
urban society, an order threatened but not yet overwhelmed 
that Richard Oastler knew and defended.** This was one 
source of local Chartist unrest in the later 1830s, an outburst 
of craftworkers and shopkeepers against tendencies which 
undermined their place in society. In Leeds, as elsewhere, 
there had been considerable unrest lower down the social 
scale immediately after the Napoleonic War when the 
factory was still a novelty in the West Riding. What 
distinguished the anger of the 1830s and made it more 
serious was the participation of so many from the middle- 
ranks of society, men of small property who feared that 
they might soon be cast down, or who felt with considerable 
justification that they had no chance of augmenting their 
wealth because of their exclusion from the new develop- 
ments taking place around them.*’ 


IV 


The foregoing tables indicate another far-reaching change 
that was taking place in Leeds, the change in the relative 
position of the broadcloth industry in the town’s economy. 
From time immemorial this trade had been the town’s 
industrial backbone. The growth of Leeds in the early 
eighteenth century was ascribed to “‘Yorkshire Cloth in 
the w™ they are Employ’d’’.*® By the 1840s many sections 
of the industry had shifted into factory production. Since 
mill workers then constituted a much smaller part of the 
occupied population, the question arises: had textile 
manufacture ceased to be the most important industry in 
the town? Textiles still employed more labour and capital 
than any other industry in Leeds. Fluctuations in the level 


34.C, Driver, Tory Radical (1946). 

35 A. Briggs (ed.), Chartist Studies (1959), 3-4. In ch. III on ‘‘Chartism in 
Leeds’’, p. 73, Dr J. F. C. Harrison states that shopkeepers and small tradesmen 
as well as factory operatives were involved in the movement but does not con- 
sider the implications of their entanglement. See also R. G. Gammage, History 
of the Chartist Movement (1854), ch. I; M. Hovell, The Chartist Movement 
(1925), chi. 2). and 1r0, 270-1; 

36 The Journeys of Celia Fiennes, 219. 
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of textile activity were felt by machinemakers, shop- 
keepers, carriers and a host of other trades in the town. 
Nevertheless, Tables 3, 4 and 5 suggest that textiles were 
less important than they had been a century earlier. The 
proportion of firms in Leeds associated with textile produc- 
tion declined from 58% in 1728-59, to 46% in 1760-79, 
427, mM 1750-00 (35°% in 1707), 19% in 1817 and 14%, im 
1834. The proportion of the labour force employed in the 
industry also fell, though somewhat less sharply, owing 
to the development of factory production in the 1I7g0s. 
Textiles engaged four-fifths of the town’s occupied popula- 
tion in the 1740s, half in the 1790s, and two-fifths in 1841. 
Whereas the cloth trade eclipsed every other activity at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century it was simply 
primus inter pares by the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century. In the previous four generations, there had been 
considerable diversification in the town’s occupational 
structure. 

Diversification had in fact gone much farther than the 
above tables suggest. For within Order 8 (Textiles), an 
increasing proportion of the labour force was concerned 
with materials other than the town’s traditional broad- 
cloth. The majority of new textile firms between 1797 and 
1834 made linens, worsteds, and to a lesser extent cottons. 
The number of woollen firms remained fairly constant 
around three hundred, whereas those making other fabrics 
trebled. Half the net addition to the textile labour force 
produced yarns and fabrics other than woollens. Thus the 
number of woollen workers multiplied by two-and-a-half 
and those processing other fibres by five-and-a-half. This 
changing distribution between different branches of the 
industry is shown in Table 6. 

According to Table 6 the proportion of worsted manu- 
facturers increased in the third quarter of the eighteenth 
century. On account of its convenient location, Leeds be- 
came a finishing and distributive centre for linen goods 
made elsewhere as early as the 1720s. After the mid- 
century, local firms began to make canvas and sacking. 
In the 1790s, following hard on developments west of the 
Pennines, half a dozen cotton mills sprang up in the town. 
However, none of these new trades made a _ lasting 
impression on the local economy. Early in the nineteenth 
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Table 6 


Distribution of Textile Enterprises in Leeds based on 
The Poor Apprentice Register and Directories. 
Poor Apprentice Register. Directories. 
1728-59. 1760-79. 1780-99. 1797. 1817. 1834. 
*Woollens (including 
Dyers and Printers) SAO IO 7297, Sto MO29 78 <Gour 



































*Worsteds | i 8 3 13 13 
Flax and Hemp Z 3 4 5 II 164 
Cotton —- a 6 I 4 — 
Dealers 7 9 10 IO 14 104 

100 100 100 100 100% 100 

Number of firms [127] [205] [403] [372] [461] [557] 

















* The lower proportion of worsted firms for 1797 is an exception to the trend 
in this category. This may be due to unallocated residuals in the 1797 Directory. 
In general, however, the Table exaggerates the percentage of woollen firms. 
Many woolstaplers and wool merchants, who either served the trade as a whole 
or who could not be identified as dealing in a particular product, were included 
in the woollen category. Mills spinning both cotton and worsted yarn have 
been entered once under cotton; this reduces the proportion in worsted manu- 
facture. And since local cotton, flax and worsted manufacturers adopted factory 
methods more quickly than their counterparts in woollens, the importance of 
these non-woollen groups as employers of labour is insufficiently represented. 


century, many Leeds merchants dealing in worsteds 
migrated ten miles up the Aire valley to Bradford, which 
soon became the chief centre for this cloth. Cotton spinning 
virtually ceased in Leeds by the 1820s when extensive 
mechanization in weaving drew the cotton industry back 
to south Lancashire. Only the flax trade continued to 
expand. For a generation after 1815, Leeds was the fore- 
most centre for all mill-spun flax yarns in Europe. But 
this industry too soon passed its zenith. By the mid- 
nineteenth century when the linen industry was growing 
in Northern Ireland and Belgium, Leeds spinners began 
to fall by the wayside and the industry gradually faded 
from the local scene.*’ The inability of these footloose 
industries to flourish for any length of time in Leeds is a 
fact of considerable significance. In the nineteenth century 
Leeds became a less favourable place for making textiles 
of any kind. Earlier, in the later eighteenth century, how- 


37 EF. M. Sigsworth, op. cit., chs. 1 and 2; W. G. Rimmer, Marshalls of Leeds, 
chs, rand 2. 
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ever, the town’s flax, worsted and cotton trades grew faster 
than its traditional broadcloth industry. Thenceforth the 
woollen trade began to count for less in Leeds. 

The four industrial groups next in rank after textiles in 
Tables 3, 4 and 5 are Food, Drink, Tobacco and Lodging 
(Order No. 11), Dress (No. 10), Engineering (No. 6), and 
Building (No. 14). The share of this quartet increased from 
24% of all enterprises in 1728-59 to 35% in 1760-79, 39% 
in 1780-99, (41% in 1797), 52% in 1817 and 56% in 1834. 
In 1841, these industries employed every third worker in 
the town. These trades therefore became increasingly 
important as sources of employment and as avenues of 
enterprise in Leeds. Only one of these industries, engineer- 
ing and metalmaking, contained any firms operating on a 
large scale. By 1841, when the labour force in this industry 
numbered 3,741, each firm employed an average of eleven 
workers, a figure slightly above the average for the town’s 
industry as a whole. Engineering and metalmaking was 
amongst the fast growing industries of the town, the propor- 
tion of firms in this group rising from 2% in 1728-59 to 9% 
in 1834. The other three orders (Nos. 10, 11 and 14) under- 
went no transformation in scale and technique. With a few 
exceptions, building firms remained small in the early 
nineteenth century and the industry had between 4% and 
7% of the town’s firms without any specific trend one way 
or the other between 1740 and 1840. Tailoring and dress- 
making (Order Io) ranked third by the number of establish- 
ments. The proportion of these doubled to reach 8% in 
the later eighteenth century, thereafter remaining fairly 
constant and concealing a rapid growth in shoemaking. 
The group with the largest number of small establishments 
was Order 11, Food, Drink, Tobacco and Lodging. One 
out of every seven firms came within this category early 
in the eighteenth century and one out of three in 1834. But 
in this Order too, progress between different trades varied 
considerably. In the 1820s for instance there was a sudden 
rise in the number of beer shops in the town.*® 


38 W. G. Rimmer, ‘‘Engineering (1): The t19th Century’, Leeds Journal, 
Vol. 26 (1955), 229-31; M. W. Beresford and W. G. Rimmer, ‘“‘Inns’’, Leeds 
Journal, Vol. 27 (1956), 3-5; E. M. Sigsworth, ‘‘The History of Brewing’’, Leeds 
Journal, Vol. 27 (1956), 79-81; W. G. Rimmer, ‘“‘House Building in the 19th 
Century’’, Leeds Journal, Vol. 27 (1956), 157-9; W. G. Rimmer, ‘‘Leeds Leather 
Industry in the nineteenth century’’, Thoresby Society Publications, XLVI 
(1961), TI9-64. 
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Although such ranking points out the town’s more 
important industries, it does not show which of the small 
industries were significant “‘growing points’’ in the town’s 
economy. These industries can be detected easily only in 
the period for which directories are available. Between 
1797 and 1834, the number of firms in Leeds increased 
fourfold. In the following schedule the town’s industries 
are classified into four categories according to their 
individual rate of increase compared with the average for 
the whole group. 


A. Orders showing at least an eightfold increase between 1797 and 
1534 in the number of firms (1.e. twice the average rate): 


No. 4. Bricks, pottery and glass manufacture. 
No. 5. Chemicals and oils. 

No. 6. Metals and engineering. 

No. 12. Woodworking. 


B. Orders showing an increase in the number of firms between four 
and sixfold (1.e. above average): 


No. 1. Agriculture, gardener, nurseryman. 
No. 7., Précious metals. 

No. 9g. Skins and leather. 

No..104 Dress: 

No. 11. Food, drink, tobacco and lodging. 
No. 13. Paper and printing. 


C. Orders with slightly less than average increase: 
No. 14. Building. 
No..47... Commerce. 
No. 18. Professions. 


D. Orders with only half the average increase: 
No: 8.” Textiles. 


Heading the list is the local pottery and brick industry. 
The former developed in the 1770s. Within twenty years, 
Leeds craftsmen produced creamware of such perfection 
that their goods found a ready market throughout England 
and abroad. Measured by coal consumption this trade 
languished after 1800. None of the firms that appeared 
after the end of the war survived for long.*’ Therefore the 


39 W. G. Rimmer, ‘‘Pottery’’, Leeds Journal, Vol. 29 (1958), 185-8. See also 
D. C. Towner, English Cream-Coloured Earthenware (1957), 15-25; W. Burton, 
English Earthenware and Stoneware (1904); W. Mankowitz and R. G. Hagger, 
Concise Encyclopedia of English Pottery and Porcelain (1957). 
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subsequent growth of firms in this Order depended to a large 
extent upon an increase in the number of brickmakers, who 
constituted two-thirds of this category by 1834. The story of 
Leeds brickyards still awaits an author. Between 1770 and 
1830 thirteen thousand houses were built in the town, be- 
tween 1797 and 1834 over three thousand extra firms needed 
premises, and an average of four factories a year were 
erected between 1800 and 1840. However, the borough’s 
brickmakers met much more than a local demand. Apart 
from Leeds, only Bradford and Wakefield in the clothing 
region had any brickmakers in 1837, and each of these 
towns had only a fifth of the number in Leeds. Leeds 
manufacturers endowed with cheap coal and a good clay 
subsoil produced high-quality bricks which they shipped 
by water to other places in the region. For this reason the 
local industry grew rapidly. 


V 


It should now be clear that any account of the economic 
development of Leeds between 1740 and 1840 must include 
more than the town’s woollen industry, more even than the 
spread of the factory system to a few industries. The town’s 
craft industries which grew in this period but were not 
transformed have been unduly neglected. Dressmaking, 
shoemaking, building, retailing, printing, brick and pottery 
manufacture, woodworking and even engineering, all 
these trades need individual investigation. The detailed 
picture that will then emerge will not only illuminate the 
actual process of industrial change during the period but, 
no less important, it will also provide a more convincing 
background than at present exists for understanding social 
action in Leeds, particularly during the first half of the 
nineteenth century. 


OCCUPATIONS IN LEEDS, 1841-1951 


NOTWITHSTANDING THE increasing power of local and 
central authorities, a zeal for collecting statistics, and a 
self-consciousness about wealth, the Victorians seem to 
have managed their affairs with a patchy knowledge of the 
nation’s economic performance. To be sure, each successive 
census revealed a growth in population; the experience of 
individual firms, published returns of local markets, rising 
rates and taxes, and later such annual series as that for 
mineral statistics, were taken to indicate increasing output, 
profits and earnings. So, despite the somewhat localized 
and fragmentary nature of much of this information, many 
people were inclined to accept it as conclusive evidence of 
the nation’s progress. Occasionally misgivings arose about 
prices and profits, or about the use of resources, and these 
resulted in a Parliamentary Committee or a Royal Com- 
mission. Yet the information about the economy which 
gave rise to such uneasiness offered only a restricted view 
of what was happening. Aside from the efforts of a few 
individuals, no attempt was made to collect and consider 
the kind of macro-economic data that we now regard as 
indispensable for assessing the country’s economic well- 
being.* 

If information about the nation’s economy was far from 
adequate, it is not surprising to find that regular statistical 
material on a local scale was virtually non-existent. Views 
about local progress were — and still are — largely rooted 
in casual opinions. In all the nineteenth-century evidence 
relating to Leeds — newspapers, periodicals, surveys, 
business records, private papers and government publica- 
tions — there do not appear to be any comprehensive 


1 See J. Koren (ed.), The History of Statistics (1918), 363-90. Official statistics 
were more concerned in the early nineteenth century with social matters than 
with economic affairs. In 1833, a Statistical Section was added to the Board of 
Trade. Thenceforth considerable data were collected and analysed by G. R. 
Porter and his successor, Valpy, who introduced Annual Abstracts. Apart from 
the fact that much of this information was Departmental in character, it did 
not have much immediate impact on the behaviour of private citizens. A more 
typical reaction to economic events is shown in the accounts of economic affairs 
in the Annual Registers. 
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statistics on the town’s growing economy. In the future, 
quantitative data will no doubt be gleaned from these 
sources and a balanced picture of the town’s development 
will then emerge. At present, however, the only bird’s-eye- 
view of the town’s evolving economy that can readily be 
obtained comes from a study of the occupational figures in 
the decennial census. 


I 


The principles behind the compilation of the occupational 
census changed, sometimes drastically, at each enumera- 
tion. These modifications are summarized in the Guide to 
Official Sources No. 2, Census Reports of Great Britain, 
1841-1931 (H.M.S.O., 1951). More detailed explanations, 
comparing both titles and also the classification of occupa- 
tions over time, will be found in each Census. In Volume X 
of the 1911 Census, for instance, Table 25 shows ‘‘Differ- 
ences in Classification of Occupations as between IgII and 
1go1, and as between Igor and 1891’. 

To show what occupational changes took place in Leeds, 
we must first reclassify the returns from all the Census 
Reports in order to attain as much uniformity as the 
material permits. Similar occupational categories or Orders 
will be used throughout for the period 1841-1911 and each 
Order will as far as possible contain the same batch of 
occupations. For a populous town like Leeds which had 
between three hundred and five hundred occupations, this 
scheme involves a considerable rearrangement of the 
Census data. To describe this operation at length would 
require more space than the details warrant. Broadly 
speaking, however, two rules have been followed: 


I. The rearrangement is based on the twenty-three 
Orders introduced in the Occupational Census of 
1901. But the Orders have been ranked and numbered 
in accordance with the Industrial Tables of the 1931 
Census. 


II. The allocation of occupations to Orders follows the 
scheme and job-definitions of the 1911 Census; Table 
63 in the Summary Tables and also Table 25, and 
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the ““Memorandum to Enumerators’’ in Volume X. 
Within the lmits imposed by the material, the 
classification is ““occupational’’ and not ‘‘industrial’’. 
Workers are grouped according to their skills and 
actions. By contrast in an “‘industrial’’ classification 
workers are grouped according to the products they 
make, being regarded as a factor of production in 
each industry. No doubt an “‘industrial’’ distribution 
would indicate structural changes in an economy 
better than an “‘occupational’’ distribution. Between 
1881 and 1911, however, the Census classification 
was essentially ‘‘occupational’’, and in view of such 
things as the composite nature of many Census re- 
turns, the allocation of residuals and the greater 
accuracy of the figures in this period, it seemed 
preferable to adhere to this form throughout. 


With the returns for each Census re-sorted into roughly 
similar categories, the figures are a bit more comparable. 
To claim more would be unwarranted. No manipulation 
of the published data can rectify deficiencies in the figures 
themselves. The 1871 Census Report, for instance, is out 
of line with the other enumerations, because it contains 
only the occupations of those over the age of 20. Further- 
more, in cases where a composite return in one entry brings 
together information appearing in other enumerations under 
several different entries, it is not possible to be sure about 
their comparability or to make an accurate transfer 
from an “‘industrial’’ to an ‘‘occupational’’ grouping. 
The material bristles with such snags which bedevil 
comparisons. [The most reliable returns, of course, are those 
relating to particular occupations, not to Orders which are 
an aggregate of several occupations. The returns of 
individual occupations, however, cannot be reproduced 
here. It is therefore important to remember that the returns 
tabled are simply guides to major occupational trends, and 
for this reason, the number in each Order is also shown 
as a percentage of the whole working force at each 
enumeration. 
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The borough boundary of Leeds remained constant until 
the first extension of the city’s limits in 1912.” Between 
1841 and 1911, the occupied population in this area 
increased roughly 34 times, a growth rate averaging 2% 
per year. Concurrently the borough’s total population rose 
threefold from 152,054 to 454,155, an average rate of 
growth just over 14% per annum. It follows that the 
occupied portion of the population in Victorian Leeds rose 
from two-fifths to a half. On cross-examination, however, 
the evidence does not support this inference. The number 
returned as occupied in 1841 is clearly too low. That 
enumeration underestimates the number of those below the 
age of twenty who worked. A third of the borough’s males 
and a quarter of its females under twenty were occupied 
in 1851. In the 1841 Census the respective fractions were 
a quarter and a sixth. The extent of female labour was also 
understated in 1841. One out of every 43 females over 
20 then went to work compared with one in three ten years 
later. On both occasions nearly all adult males were, by 
comparison, occupied. Of course these differences do reflect 
certain changes in the borough’s occupational structure 
during the 1840s. Household employment, still a wide- 
spread form of activity, diminished somewhat and outside 
opportunities for women and children increased. But the 
extent of these differences was accentuated by relatively 
severe unemployment in 1841. Idle women and children, 
together with newcomers who under conditions of active 
trade would have entered upon their first jobs, swell the 
aggregate styled “‘residue of the population’’. In 1841 less 
than two-fifths of the population was “‘occupied’’. Ten 
years later, and again in 1861, the proportion was 49%. 
In 1881 this figure falls to 43% because retired persons 
were classed for the first time as “‘unoccupied’’ and not, 
as hitherto, under their former occupations. In the three 
following enumerations the proportion of occupied rises 
again to 47%. Owing to a substantial loss by net migration 
in the 1goos it rose to 484% in 1911. After making allow- 
ances for the data and special circumstances it seems that 


2 This section is based on the decennial Census Reports of Great Britain and 
Directories of Leeds. 
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close to 47% of the borough population was occupied 
throughout this period.’ 

Two-thirds of this massive labour force consisted of male 
workers, 44,000 in 1841 and 145,000 seventy years later. 
At each count, 95% at least and usually more of the adult 
males in the borough were returned as “‘occupied’’. The 
proportion varies according to the precise composition of the 
‘“‘residue’’. In 1841, for instance, nearly two thousand adult 
males were ‘‘unoccupied’’, a third had “‘independent 
means’ a fifth were “‘alms people and vagabonds’’, the 
remainder an “‘unspecified residue’’. (Retired persons were 
entered under their former occupations.) “‘Unoccupied”’ 
adult males in Ig1I numbered 5,729: two-thirds were over 
the age of 65 (only half of those in this age group incid- 
entally); a fifth were between 55 and 65 years old; the 
remainder, aged 20 to 55, possessed ‘“‘private means’’. 
Apart from a small minority, every male between 20 and 
65 and many beyond that age would normally work. Thus 
the enumerators returned between 60% and 70% (mostly 
around 67%) of all males as occupied. 


3 LEEDS BOROUGH 
% increase in % increase in 
% occupied. occupied population. total population. 
1841 [39] = = 
1851 49 [40] 14 
1861 48 ity 20 
1871 47 25 25 
1881 43 8 19 
1891 46 Dy 22 
IQOL 46 17 T7. 
TOIL 47 tO 4 
UNITED KINGDOM 
% increase in % increase in 
% occupied. total population. occupied population. 
1841 =a 5 ri ~ a 
1851 44 13 aa 
T861 44 12 li 
1871 44 13 m2 
1881 Al I4 5 
T8901 42 12 T4 
1901 42 12 i 
1OIT 43 Ir 13 


In the case of Leeds, the percentage increase in the borough’s labour force 
corresponds to that for the total population with two exceptions. The slight 
increase in total population between roor-11 is due to a loss of thirty thousand by 
net migration, the largest exodus sustained by any major city in the county at 
that time. Secondly, between 1881 and 1891, there was an extraordinary increase 
in the borough’s labour force. About 55% of the net increase in total population 
swelled the number of those occupied. In part this was due to substantial 
immigration during this decade. 
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A third of the borough’s labour force, a proportion that 
was above the national average as in other West Riding 
towns, was female. They numbered 16,000, an under- 
estimate, in 1841, and 72,000 in 1911. Whenever estimates 
can be made for those over the age of 20 (i.e. in 1851, 1861 
and 1911), over a third of the adult women in the borough 
appear to have been occupied. As a proportion of all 
females, those working varied from a fifth to a third, the 
fluctuating element being young girls under twenty, who 
made up a larger part of the whole female working force 
than did boys in the case of males. 

Information on juvenile workers is both slight and dis- 
continuous in the Census. Young people, those under 20 of 
both sexes, accounted for more than a fifth of the working 
nonees 27°, iw wosi, 24°% an noor-and ‘229, mr torr, Two 
out of every seven juveniles were employed in 1851 and 
at the beginning of the twentieth century, and the majority 
of them were between 15 and 20 years old. In Igor and 
IQII, around ten thousand, or a fifth, were younger than 
15. They comprised 8% of all children under 15 and 5% 
of the borough labour force. Except in cases of individual 
firms we do not know what the proportions were earlier. 
The data available on the occupied young is tabulated 
below. 


Table 4 
Young Workers as 
Young People (under 20) in the Leeds Labour Force. a percentage of the 
whole labour force 
Tota. Male. Female. % Females for each sex. 
(000’s) (000’s) (000’s) to Males. Male. Female. 
1841 15 84 64 43 19 40 
185rI 224 13 94 43 22 36 
roOl 25 14 Tt 44 2a 34 
£OIL 474 244 23 48 17 32 
1921 . 47 24 23 49 16 29 


These figures show that proportionately more young boys 
were employed than girls in mid-Victorian England. In 
1851 and 1861, one out of every four girls and one out of 
every three boys had a job. Then, by roi1, fairly equal 
numbers of both sexes were occupied, in each case roughly 
half of those under 20. Not only did a higher proportion 
of juveniles go to work, but there also appears to have been 
a relative increase in job opportunities for young women. 
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Secondly, despite the fact that a larger proportion of young 
people took jobs, the ratio of juveniles of either sex to 
the total labour force steadily declined after the mid- 
nineteenth century as longevity increased, and this meant 
a gradual reduction in one form of cheap labour. This 
phenomenon which began before compulsory elementary 
education was aggravated later by World War I. The 
average age of the labour force correspondingly rose, 
particularly in the twentieth century. 

To summarize: in mid-Victorian Leeds, around 47% 
of the population was occupied. Two-thirds of the labour 
force was male, one-third female. A quarter were younger 
than 20, three-quarters over 20. Despite a two-and-half- 
fold increase in the numbers of male and female workers 
between 1851 and rg1II, only one conspicuous change 
occurred during this period in the composition of the labour 
force: the proportion of teenagers fell from a quarter to 
a fifth. This reflects the fact that people began to live a bit 
longer. At first glance the constancy of this pattern seems 
strange. Not only did Victorian England witness consider- 
able changes in social habit, but the economy of Leeds 
underwent a total transformation in this period. Further- 
more, because the proportionate increases in male and 
female workers was far from uniform — as the following 
table shows — considerable modifications might have been 
expected in the borough’s occupational pattern. 


Table 5 


Decennial percentage increases in the total occupied for 
both sexes in Leeds 


Male. Female. 
1841/51 [30]* [68 ]* 
1851/61 174 184 
1861/71 (27)T (16) 
1871/81 (9) (x1) 
1881/91 24 34 
1891 / OI 20 9 
I9g01/II 6 18 
LORI 21 54 10 

* not reliable. + estimates. 


In the 1880s, 22,000 extra males and 15,000 extra women 
entered the labour force; in the 1890s 23,000 men and only 
5,000 women. (The ensuing fall in the proportion of women 
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at work and their share of the total labour force was chiefly 
the result of difficulties in the textile trades.) In the first 
decade of the 20th century, the number of occupied males 
increased by only 8,000 males compared with 11,000 
females, and only a third of the women employed were 
girls under 20. Despite the unbalanced phasing of these 
increments which once again reveal the shortcomings of 
the Census data, the age and sex composition of the labour 
force in Leeds was only seriously disturbed by the 1914-18 
War. In the war decade, 2,600 girls in the 15-20 age- 
group, about 10% of the city’s female workers were lost 
to the labour force. The whole female increase of six 
thousand consisted of three-fifths adults (especially married 
women) and two-fifths younger children. Although no net 
increase occurred in the number of those under 20 who 
worked, the ratio of children below fifteen increased from 
5% to 7% of the labour force. And the extra 6,500 male 
adults added between IgII and 1921 came for the 
most part from older age-groups. In the sixty or seventy 
years before World War I, however, the shape of the labour 
force changed only slightly. Yet, despite the transformation 
of the borough’s industrial profile and new styles of living, 
the persistence of this pattern is not altogether surprising. 
The decisive factor governing the composition of the labour 
force is its supply. Reproduction rates, habits which decree 
to what extent women and children should work and when 
men should retire, and migration into and out of the 
borough, these influences together governed the available 
flow of labour. 


III 


If the composition of the labour force in Leeds remained 
fairly constant, its distribution between various occupations 
changed considerably. This change revolves around seven 
Orders which engaged three-quarters of the labour force 
iMutoeAl and-70 7. im LOVl,...1n 1841 the texhlesindusiny 
(Order VIII) with two out of every five workers still over- 
shadowed other occupations in Leeds. 44% of the female 
workers and 36% of the male workers in the borough 
participated in the production of yarn and cloth. Only 
domestic service (Order X XI) and dressmaking (Order X) 
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competed for female labour. Together these three occupa- 
tions engaged go% of the women who worked. The 
remaining male workers, more skilled and mobile than 
women, were more evenly distributed. Engineering (Order 
VI), building (Order XIV), and dressmaking (Order X) 
engaged in commensurate proportions a further 23% of the 
occupied males. The categories of transport (Order XVI) 
and “‘lodging, food and drink and tobacco’’ (Order XI) 
accounted for another 10%. 

Seventy years later, these seven occupational groups 
accounted for almost the same proportion of workers in a 
much larger labour force. But meantime the relative 
importance of each group had altered considerably. In 
1g11 the textile industry with 20,200 workers, over two 
thousand fewer than in 1841, had less than 10% of the 
borough’s labour force. The numbers employed fell after 
1851 and, by 1891, before Leeds became a city, the textile 
industry had ceased to be the main employer of labour. 
The number of men in it shrank by a half to eight thousand. 
The demand for women, constant at twelve thousand until 
1891, subsequently declined. By rg11I, this industry en- 
gaged only 6% of the occupied males and 16% of the 
occupied females in the borough. During this period of 
rapid population growth, the dwindling labour force in 
textiles, which for more than two centuries had been the 
foremost occupation in Leeds, was one striking change in 
the town’s occupational structure. 

Concurrently the engineering and tailoring industries grew 
rapidly to become the city’s largest employers of labour. 
The somewhat omnibus category of engineering embraced 
at least 6% of the occupied population in 1841. During 
the next twenty years, this industry became and remained 
the second largest employer of labour in the borough and 
the principal occupation for men. By Ig11, the industry 
employed more than thirty thousand men. The clothing 
industry provided a complementary opportunity for 
women. In the last twenty years of the nineteenth century, 
the ready-made tailoring trade, which in its origins 
stretched back at least to the mid-century, expanded 
rapidly. By 1891 the garment-making and _ footwear 
industry employed more workers than any other occupa- 
tional group in the borough. Since 1861, however, females 
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had outnumbered males in the tailoring trade. In ro11, 
when dress (Order X) engaged 18% of the city’s labour 
force, its female workers numbered 26,000, 36% of the 
female labour force in Leeds.* 

These three large occupational groups (textiles, engineer- 
ing and dressmaking), whose products were well distributed 
between home and overseas markets, employed 53% of 
the borough’s occupied population in 1841 and 43% in 
IgII. By comparison the products of the other four lead- 
ing occupational groups were geared to specific local 
requirements and therefore reflect changes in real income, 
urban growth and the role of Leeds as a regional centre. 
The building industry, all male, accounted for 5% of the 
labour force in 1841 and again in 1gII, but its intercensal 
proportions varied slightly on account of cyclical fluctua- 
tions. The proportion engaged in the transport industry 
increased from 3% to 7% of the occupied population. The 
expansion of its labour force to 17,000 workers indicates 
not merely the vital relationship between improved 
communications and industrial growth but more partic- 
ularly the increased carriage of goods and people within 
the expanding built-up area of the city. Except for the 
employment of female telephone operators in the late 
nineteenth century, transport and communications re- 
mained another all-male occupation. Railway workers and 
teamsters comprised the second largest male occupational 
group in the city in 1911. Under the label makers and 
dealers in food, tobacco, dnnk and lodging is a wide 
assortment of occupations. The proportion of the labour 
force engaged in these occupations increased from 4% to 
8%. Some were primarily female, for instance, lodging- 
house keepers. Others — for instance, butchers and 
beer-makers — were male. At a rough estimate, males 
outnumbered females by two to one in this Order. In 1841, 


4W. G. Rimmer, ‘‘Leeds and its Industrial Growth; Engineering: The roth 
Century’? and ‘‘The 2oth Century’’, Leeds Journal, Vol. 26 (1955), 229-31, 305-8; 
Joan Thomas, ‘“‘Early History of the Clothing Industry’’, Leeds Journal, Vol. 
25 (1954), 259-62, and “‘Later Developments in the Clothing Industry’’, Leeds 
Journal, Vol. 25 (1954), 337-40; W. G. Rimmer, “The Woollen Industry in the 
Nineteenth Century’’, Leeds Journal, Vol. 30 (1959), 7-11. See also J. Thomas, 
‘“A History of the Leeds Clothing Industry’’, Yorkshire Bulletin of Economic and 
Social Research. Occasional Paper No. 1 (1955); A. H. Meysey-Thompson, 
“History of Engineering in Leeds’’, Proc. Institute Mechanical Engineers (1882); 
Aberconway, The Basic Industries of Great Britain (1927), 91 ff.; British Associa- 
tion Handbook, Leeds Meeting (1890), 79 ff. 
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one-tenth of the labour force, entirely women, was 
employed in domestic service. This proportion was some- 
what below the national average, as might be expected in 
an industrial town. As better-paid opportunities came to 
hand and the barriers against female entry into other 
occupations were removed, the house servant became less 
common. In I1g11 only one in every fourteen occupied 
women were in this category, and many of them did 
commercial, not household, jobs as cleaners of one sort 
or another. 

The remaining fifteen Orders of the Census accounted 
for 24% of the borough’s occupied population in 1841 
and 30% in 1911. No category employed more than 2% 
in 1841, when the large residual of “‘labourers’’ would, if 
reallocated, swell the numbers working in the town’s 
principal industries and thus further emphasize their 
predominance. A modest increase in employment had 
occurred by 1881 in mines and quarries (Order III), skins 
and leather (Order IX) and printing and bookselling 
(Order XIII). A generation later the printing industry 
occupied almost 4% of the city’s working force and 
commerce (Order XVII) over 5%. White-collar jobs for 
men increased rapidly in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century and in 1g11 this Order ranked sixth in the males 
it employed. Broadly speaking in 1911, apart from printing 
and commerce, each of the remaining thirteen Orders 
occupied less than 2% of the labour force.” 


IV 


If the foregoing tables had been designed to span 
the period 1841-1951, it would have been necessary to 
construct them on different principles owing to major 
discontinuities in both the city’s area and the Census 
classification after I91I. Since 1912, the city’s area has 
almost doubled and the Occupational Orders in the Census 


> W. G. Rimmer, ‘House Building in the roth Century’’, Leeds Journal, Vol. 
27 (1956), 157-065 ey Ui: Glover, “Transport”, Leeds Journal, Vol. 27 (1956), 
299-304; W. G. Rimmer, ‘Retailing’, Leeds Journal, Vol. 26 (1955), 379-82; 
M. W. Beresford and W. G. Rimmer, “Inns’’, Leeds Journal, Vol. 27 (1956), 3-5; 
W. G. Rimmer, ‘Printing and Printing Machinery’’, Leeds Journal, Vol. 29 
(1955), 260-75, 353-7- 
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have been radically revised." Recent changes in the city’s 
occupational profile are therefore considered separately in 
this section. 

In the seventy years after 1841, the population and 
labour force of Leeds increased between 3 and 33 times. 
In any decade between 1860: and Igoo, the population of 
the borough normally increased by upwards of fifty 
thousand. In contrast the total rise during the whole of 
the first half of the twentieth century in a much larger city 
has been only 77,000. Between Ig1I and 1951, the popula- 
tion and labour force of Leeds increased by 13% and 16% 
respectively. Whereas in the nineteenth century the 
borough’s population grew at an annual average rate of 
almost 2%, in the twentieth century it has grown at less than 
4%. The high rates of increase that began in the 1770s 
turned downward a century later and fell sharply after 
1900. The flow of British and foreign migrants to Leeds 
diminished substantially and the net effects of migration 
have been such as to reduce the population of the town in 
the twentieth century. Concurrently, family size shrank 
rapidly. To be sure, these tendencies operated in varying 
degrees elsewhere in the country to reduce population 
growth. But, in common with many other large northern 
cities, the percentage increase in Leeds was considerably 
lower than the national average for urban districts. 
Between r91r and 1951 the total population of England 
and Wales rose 22%, in Leeds 13%. 

Dune stheseicforty) years; the--city svlabour’ niorce 
increased slightly more than its total population. The 
proportions returned as occupied were 49% in IQII, 503% 
in 1921, 523% in 1931 and 503% in 1951. This shift came 
about chiefly as a result of an increase in the number of 
female workers. In 191I, women accounted for 33% of the 
city’s labour force, in 1951, 364%. During these forty years 
the number of occupied males increased by a tenth, the 


6 In roo1, the area of Leeds was 21,593 acres and its population 428,717; in 
1951, the city covered 38,2974 acres and had a population of 505,219. These 
figures indicate a population increase of 76,502 in fifty years. Strictly speaking, 
however, it was much less. For in 1901, the whole area within the city boundaries 
of 1951 had a total population of almost 450,000. The net increase of population 
in this constant area during the first half of the twentieth century was thus 
only fifty thousand or 11%. In the following account, however, population 
has for practical purposes been related to the effective unit of administration 
and residence. 
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number of females by three-tenths. Whereas the number 
of occupied males, as a proportion of all males in the town 
showed no sustained rise, the proportion of women who 
went to work increased nearly 5%. 


Table 6 
Occupied males and females in Leeds, IgtI-51 

Total Occupied Occupied % ofall Oteupied ~%-of all 
Population. Population. Males. Males. Females. Females. 

IQII 446,191 217,648 145,885 69 71,575 30 

1921 458,232 231,605 153,304 vi 78,241 32 
1931 428,809 253,070 LOL, 727 Ge 91,349 354 
1951 505,219 252,824 160,410 68 92,414 344 


The increase in the occupied proportion of either sex has 
not been amongst workers below the age of twenty. The 
number of teenage full-time workers has dropped sharply 
since the 1930s. This fall has been greater amongst boys 
than girls with the result that, whereas in Ig1I juveniles 
of both sexes were employed in fairly equal proportions, 
girls have outnumbered boys since the 1920s. The smaller 
proportion of young workers in the city labour force 
reflects both the changing age-structure of the whole 
population and educational developments. In I9QII, 28% 
of the males under twenty and 264% of the females went 
to work. In 1921, the actual number of young workers 
remained the same, whilst the total population below 
twenty had fallen by 6%. Accordingly, the proportion of 
teenagers at work rose to 30% of the males and 284% of 
the females. Since then the number of minors at work has 
fallen faster than the total number of young people in the 
city. More stay on at school and attend college. In 1950, 
over two thousand young people between the ages of 15 
and 20 continued their full-time education, whilst over 
twenty thousand went to work. The result of these changes 
is that a smaller percentage of juveniles are gainfully 
occupied. 

Another process that began in the nineteenth century 
with the changing social position of women continued into 
the twentieth century. In r911, a third of the females be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 65 were gainfully occupied; forty 
years later the proportion exceeded two-fifths. This rise 
was due chiefly to an increase in the proportion of married 
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women seeking employment. In giz, eleven thousand 
married women had jobs, in 1921 twelve thousand, and in 
1951 nearly forty-four thousand. 13% of the city’s married 
women were earning in IgII and 1g21, and 36% in 1951. 
The proportion of single women at work also increased 
irom: 647, in tenn te 75°, im me2T and 82%, in 10517 On 
the other hand, after 1920, proportionately fewer of those 
women who were divorced or widowed went to work. In 
I9gII and 1g21, almost 30% were occupied: by the mid- 
century less than a quarter. 

If the size of the labour force in Leeds did not increase 
much during the first half of the twentieth century, 
its age and sex composition were noticeably modified. 
Tendencies apparent in the generation before 1914 gained 
strength in the post-war period and the composition of the 
labour force changed considerably with far-reaching effects 
on family life, the status of women and child training. 


Vv 


Although the distribution of labour between different 
occupations changed in the twentieth century, no “‘new 
industries’’ came to the fore in the city and the principal 
development was a substantial shift from manufacturing 
to tertiary occupations. Table 7 is an attempt to summarize 
the situation. 

In tort, the three largest industries — tailoring, engineer- 
ing and textiles — occupied 43.5% of the labour force. 
Forty years later, the proportion had fallen to 29.7%. The 
textile industry continued to shrink even further both in 
absolute numbers and in relative importance as source of 
employment. Its labour force fell to a third of what it had 
been before World War I. In 1951, this Order ranked 
ninth as an occupation in the city. Ever since the mid- 
nineteenth century, the textile labour force had been fall- 
ing. But what could be considered as a long period of 
comparative stability in the second half of the nineteenth 
century was succeeded by a generation of sharp con- 
traction after World War I. Leeds had lost its former 
importance as a textile manufacturing centre by the mid- 
twentieth century. 

The proportion engaged in tailoring, the city’s foremost 
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Table 7 
Percentage of occupied population in each Order in Leeds, 
IQII-51 
TOUT. 
Primary. Agriculture 0.8 
Mines and Quarries 2.2 
Bricks, Glass, Pottery 15 
4.6 
Secondary. Chemicals, Oils and Paints 1.2 
Engineering 15.9 
Textiles 9.3 
Leather 1.8 
Dress- and Shoemaking S33 
Food, Drink, Tobacco and 
Lodging 7-0 
Woodworking 2 
Paper and Printing eh 
Building AS] 
64.5 
Tertiary . Gas, Water, Electricity 


Residual of ‘‘others occupied’’ 


Transport 
Commerce and Finance 
Government and Defence 


OL BOS iO 
CON] D CW} 








Professions 
Personal and Domestic 
Service 7.0 
26.8 
Ae 
100 














IOO 








LOO 





6.8 
£T.2 
3.6 
5°5 


9.5 





36.2 
12,2 





I0O 





Note: The figures for 1911 are not always comparable with subsequent returns. 


occupation, and also in engineering declined soon after 
the First World War. The number of garment workers 
reached a peak prior to the Second World War. But the 
share of the city’s working force engaged in this Order 
fell from 18% to 14%. The engineering labour force 
reached a peak in the early 1920s. Since then this industry 
has employed a smaller proportion of the occupied popula- 
tion. To judge simply by the numbers they employed, both 
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these industries, which had grown rapidly in Leeds during 
the second half of the nineteenth century, reached their 
peak in the interwar years following a generation of slower 
growth, and then entered upon a phase of stability or con- 
traction either before or shortly after the Second World 
War. No comparable developments in the last thirty years 
have had such a profound effect on employment opportun- 
ities in Leeds. These two Orders together account for half 
the 15% fall of those engaged in secondary industry 
between IQII and IQ5I. 

The number of workers in primary industries halved 
between I9gII and 1951. Until 1881 they had never com- 
prised less than 6% of the labour force. From 1881 until 
1921, the proportion was 44%. In the next twenty years 
it fell to 2%. An example of contraction occurs in the glass 
trade. In 1911 and 1921 over nine hundred workers made 
glass; in 1931, 667 and in 1951, 445. Similar decreases 
occurred in many secondary industries, such as chemicals, 
leather and printing. These minor local industries had each 
employed between two thousand and eight thousand 
workers before the First World War. In the interwar 
period their combined labour force fell by a half to seven 
thousand. Whereas in 1911 these three industries accounted 
for 6.7% of the occupied population, in 1951 the figure 
was only 2.7%. Since the Second World War, the number 
employed in “‘chemicals, oils and paints’’ has risen slightly, 
perhaps indicating a turning point in the local fortunes of 
an industry which nationally is growing rapidly. In the 
leather trade, employment declined because substitutes 
undermined the industry nearly everywhere. In such 
‘“‘new’’ industries as chemicals, automobiles and engineer- 
ing expansion occurred elsewhere than in Leeds. Yet again, 
in say printing, despite a smaller labour force, local output 
probably increased as production was concentrated in fewer 
but larger plants. 

Apart from the fate of certain manufacturing industries, 
the most striking fact in the last fifty years has been the 
growth of so-called tertiary forms of employment in Leeds. 
Two out of every three workers were in secondary occupa- 
tions in IgII, and a quarter in tertiary. Forty years later, 
half were in secondary industry and more than a third in 
tertiary industries, and the proportion would be higher if 
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the white-collar workers returned in secondary industries 
in the Census were redistributed. Notwithstanding the 
absence of much in the way of ‘‘new industry’’ in Leeds, 
the city’s occupational profile has therefore been changing. 
Besides continuing to function as a wholesale and retail 
centre for the region, Leeds has become increasingly an 
administrative centre and a storage depot for business and 
government. Whereas the number of workers engaged in 
primary and secondary occupations fell by 17,000 between 
IQII and 1951, those in tertiary occupations rose by 33,000. 
Since the labour force engaged in transportation remained 
fairly constant, the chief increases were in commerce 
(especially clerical) 15,000, personal service 7,000, govern- 
ment 6,000 and the professions 5,000. A larger proportion 
of the city’s human resources was drawn into these 
occupations as real income levels rose, as business organiza- 
tion changed, and as government functions multiplied. With 
higher incomes, people in Leeds and the surrounding 
region spent more on such items as amusement, travel and 
hairdressing. Concurrently, managerial developments in 
business and the growth of municipal enterprise provided 
many new desk jobs. Within the last few years some 
services rendered by these workers have been mechanized. 
But they remain for the most part highly personal, labour- 
intensive occupations. Only in large cities could institutions 
capable of training such skills be found, and to attract 
labour into such occupations, employers offered higher 
wages than workers could secure in secondary industries. 
Compared with an industrial village or a medium-sized 
town in the West Riding, Leeds as a regional city offers 
a wide range of opportunities to those with office, 
administrative and professional training, and the chance 
of personal advancement in most large organizations, 
many on a national scale, is considerable. These skilled 
workers with above-average incomes form a new, increas- 
ingly large socio-economic group in the twentieth-century 
city. 

Yo community shrugs off its past in a short space of time. 
Unlike many towns in Southern England which have 
rapidly-expanding “‘new industries’, mid-twentieth century 
Leeds retains some large secondary industries that flour- 
ished in Victorian times and have since grown slowly. 
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Many firms in these industries seem old-fashioned in 
structure, skills, industrial relations, fabric and techniques. 
Yet because they formerly required and trained a large 
supply of skilled artisans, less than a quarter of the labour 
force in mid-century Leeds is unskilled or only partly 
skilled. Thus, in twentieth-century Leeds, growing 
opportunities in new tertiary occupations existed alongside 
a relatively stagnant group of secondary industries employ- 
ing skilled artisans. Strong social and economic barriers 
inherent in this situation militated against the advent of 
any large-scale new industry wanting semi-skilled workers.’ 


VI 


Many of the nation’s industries employing a large amount 
of labour have been subject to investigation. Nevertheless, 

surprising number have escaped attention. Surprising, 
either on account of their extent as in the case of leather, 
wood and the construction trades, or because of a trans- 
formation in industrial organization and methods as with 
printing and food processing. At a local level, the picture 
is even less satisfactory. Although urbanization in England 
exists to a degree unknown elsewhere, not many studies 
have been made of the development of our cities in the 
past two hundred years. Even the main lines of local 
economic development remain hazy. Census data have 
seldom been analysed to reveal the principal changes and 
thus furnish a key for further enquiry. Yet further pro- 
gress in the examination of many problems — for example, 
those concerned with social responses to urbanization and 
comparative regional development — depends on a closer 
scrutiny of experience at a local level.® 

7In the 1951 Census, only 13.5% of those occupied in Leeds were classified 
in ‘‘unskilled occupations’’, a low proportion compared with other cities; Census 
Report for England and Wales, 1951, Yorkshive, West Riding (1954). Very 
little has been written on the industry of Leeds in the twentieth century. For 
a short account, see W. G. Rimmer, ‘‘Between the Wars’’, Leeds Journal, Vol. 30 
(1959), 351-5. For a general discussion of the points raised above, see G. M. 
Meier and R. E. Baldwin, Economic Development (1957), 197 ff.; C. Clark, The 
Conditions of Economic Progress (3rd ed., 1957), ch. 7. 

8 The Census data for Hull have been analysed by Joyce Bellamy, ‘‘Occupations 
in Kingston Upon Hull, 1841-1948”, Yorkshire Bulletin of Social and Economic 
Research, Vol. 4, No. 1 (1952). Recent Studies of modern towns, include C. 
Gill and A. Briggs, History of Birmingham, 2 vols. (1952); A. Temple Patterson, 
Radical Leicester (1954); W. H. Chaloner, The Social and Economic Develop- 


ment of Crewe, 1780-1923 (1950); VCH, City of York (1961); J. Prest, The 
Industrial Revolution in Coventry (1960). 
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In this essay an attempt has been made to indicate the 
main changes in the economy of one large town during the 
last century. The foregoing tables reveal not only a gradual 
change in the relative position of the town’s major 
industries, but also the rise and decline of many minor 
trades. No less significant, they show which industries failed 
to develop in Leeds. To understand why Leeds grew, and 
to gain some insight into the nature of urban employment, 
we need to know at least something about the town’s three 
principal occupational groups — textiles, engineering and 
clothing. In all these cases, the Orders in the Census con- 
sist of composite groupings embracing several industries. 
The next step 1s to break down each Order into its compon- 
ents so that we can discover which particular industries 
need investigating. 

For example, textiles (Order VIII) contains not only 
woollens but also cotton, flax and silk. The importance and 
experience of each branch differed considerably, as the 
following table shows. 


Order VIII : Textiles 


Numbers occupied in various branches of textile production 
in Leeds (Census Reports) 


FSAT. » XO5T.... [OOH. TOE.  TOSt.~ ) L6OL) 100i. ~hiOEr 














COTTON 164 97 355 L107)» -4n0 552 u7a 769 
WOOL AND WORSTED 

(Total) £4,140 $%7,654 16;766 |P7,0739|" 14,000 “E5,425 ~ 01,722). 12,505 
Woollen cloth 

manufacture II,24I 14,910 14,974 {r0,501| 12,458 12,818 — — 
Worsted stuff 

manufacture i gol TOD 1,417 SOx |, » 2600" 423602 — — 
Blanket manufacture 

clothiers 158 446 72 — - — = oe 
Knitters, fullers and 

undefined dealers — 627 303 [35] 3 5 — — 
SILK 123 323 370 asyal 68 72 25 = 
FLAX AND HEMP 5.305  '8,047 | 8,777 lgs2rOl_ 372" 2 Ae7, 153 749 
Mixed or undefined 

materials 1,195 487 640 [520 91,403 849 SAO) Sak, B74. 
Bleachers, printing and 

dyeing 1,084 644 FAQ (2,000 | %,105 ~“1,278" , 3205, ~ F903 
Dealers 626 598 663 ee 1,979 650" 2324) “S101 
ies — 138 47 ata — = — aa 
Miscellaneous 75 = 45 fet 29 ss ise ay 
Mortal 22,625 28,889 28,311 [17,5006] 22,786 22,313 18,330 20,257 


* 7871 Census Report enumerates only those over the age of twenty. 
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In 1861, 370 were engaged in silk-making, twenty years 
later, 68; in rgo1, 25. This branch of textile production 
never became important in Leeds and quickly faded away. 
Cotton, too, remained unimportant, employing 164 in 1841 
and 871 in Igor. But it did not vanish as quickly as silk 
from the local scene. By comparison flax-spinning, with 
nearly six thousand factory workers in 1841, was import- 
ant in the second quarter of the nineteenth century. But 
it too faded away quickly in the following generation, 
occupying only 749 by rg11. The main branch of the local 
textile industry was of course woollens. The number 
employed rose to 1891 and then declined. But if a distinc- 
tion is made between the woollen and worsted sections of 
this trade — because the former predominated in Leeds — 
then the local woollen industry passed its employment peak 
in 1851. 

In the same way the composite Orders of Engineering 
and Dress need reducing to their principal parts. For 
instance, Dress (Order X) includes shoemaking. To 
appreciate the extent of leather production in the borough, 
this data should be considered with that for Leather (Order 
IX). Then it emerges that the total engaged in the manu- 
facture of leather and shoes in 1841 was 2,607 (4.3% of 
the occupied population), and in 1911, after the industry 
had passed its peak, 5,125 (2.4% of the occupied popula- 
tion). 

In this way it is possible to compile a list of important 
local industries which require investigation through business 
records, newspapers and trade periodicals. In recent years 
two of these industries — flax-spinning and clothing — 
have received attention. The Leeds Woollen Industry, 
1750-1520, edited by W. B. Crump, considers the transition 
of the local woollen trade over a limited period. But nobody 
has yet investigated the fortunes of the borough’s woollen 
industry during the rest of the nineteenth century. The 
situation with regard to the engineering industry is even 
more bleak. Despite the central role of engineering in the 
nation’s economic growth during the nineteenth century, 
no satisfactory national or local study has so far been pro- 
duced. Leeds was an important heavy engineering centre 
for engines, locomotives, hydraulic equipment and cranes, 
and many firms possess records which could be studied. 
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Apart from these major industries, Leeds had some trades 
which employed relatively few workers but were neverthe- 
less nationally important — for instance, printing-machine 
making and printing. All require investigation. 

Occupational tables provide a starting point for enquiring 
into many other problems. What was the relation between 
the distribution of the labour force and earnings? What 
changes occurred in work routines and performance ? 
Considerable interest has been shown in the methods of 
the early factories. Attention ought now to be directed to 
later cases of the transformation to factory production in 
furniture-making, food processing and printing. Changes 
in the “‘service’’ industries would also repay study. Not 
only did the number of female indoor servants decline in 
Leeds after 1881, but instead of “‘living in’’ a growing 
proportion became ‘‘day girls’’ and ‘‘charwomen’’. 
Finally, the occupational profile of the town provides the 
best available source for inter-urban comparisons of 
income and welfare. This approach which has been used 
successfully to differentiate between cities in the United 
States has not yet been applied to urban studies in Great 
Britain.® All too often comparisons between towns rest 
by default on ancient, hackneyed phrases uttered by 
travellers in a bygone age or on highly personal, sentimental 
impressions. A general category of data, such as the 
occupational Census, provides an avenue of escape from 
the gloom or giddiness of these judgements. It provides a 
firm foundation on which to build. 


9 P, B. Gillen, The Distribution of Occupations as a City Yardstick (1951). 
See also the recent study: C. A. Moser and Wolf Scott, British Towns (1961). 
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THE POSTAL HISTORY OF LEEDS 
By H. C. VERSEY 


ALTHOUGH FROM THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY relays of riders 
were organized for the carriage of the King’s despatches 
and an office of “‘Master of the Postes’’ created by Henry 
VIII, the service was confined mainly to official letters. 
Great changes were introduced by Thomas Witherings, 
Chief Postmaster to Charles I in 1635. He arranged a 
general post to Edinburgh and back in six days; previously 
up to two months was usual to get a reply back to London 
from Edinburgh. The charge on letters was to be 2d. for 
distances up to 80 miles, 4d. up to 140 miles, 6d. above 140 
miles, and 8d. to Scotland. In addition he arranged branch 
posts to towns not on the main route. Leeds appears on 
Witherings’ map of the Mail Routes but the office in Leeds 
was only a branch office under Ferribriggs (now Ferry- 
bridge), and this state of affairs continued for some time. 

What is probably the first record of a postmaster in Leeds 
is found in the State Papers of Thomas Thurloe, Secretary 
to the Commonwealth, giving ‘‘Private instructions to Mr 
Thomas Woodroue, deputy post-master of Leeds’’. It would 
appear that more was expected of him than dealing with 
postal matters for of the fourteen specific instructions, only 
four deal with such matters as speedy despatch of pacquets, 
recruitment of riders, etc., the remainder reminding him 
of his duties as an informer for the Lord Protector. He had 
to note the travellers at the local inns and, if they were 
royalists, to see that they were apprehended and to observe 
the meetings and conversations of local residents known to 
be disaffected. The site of his office is uncertain, but the 
records of the Parish Church include references to a Thomas 
Woodrow of Mill Hill, later of Briggate. 

Presumably Woodroue would not survive the Restora- 
tion as postmaster and there is a gap in the records until 
1677 when in the “‘Survey of the Post Office, 1677-1682’’ 
by Thomas Gardiner, the names of the postmasters on the 
North Road and its branches are given along with their 
respective salaries. In Leeds it was a Mr Johnson in 1677 
and Mrs Johnson in 1682, but apparently no salary was 
attached to the office, while in Ferribriggs and York the 
salaries were £19 and £50. 
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The dependence on Ferribriggs sometimes resulted in 
delays, and in the Roger Whitley Letter Books in the 
General Post Office Records are two letters, one in reply 
to complaints by a Member of Parliament and the other 
replying to a request from the Leeds postmaster that a 
special Leeds bag be sent from London, thus obviating 
delay involved in sorting at Ferribriggs. Colonel Whitley 
agreed to this on condition that the Leeds postmaster would 
be accomptable for all letters, would be freed from all 
accounts with Ferribriggs but could expect no salary. As 
Whitley left the Post Office about this time, the idea was 
dropped and Leeds continued as a branch office. 

In 1711, Mrs Wainwright, the postmaster at Ferribriggs, 
was the subject of many complaints involving delays to 
letters, loss of letters (here she was responsible for the act 
of her messenger who threw some in the river) and even 
for the opening of letters. At an inquiry into her conduct 
several people from Leeds commended her and suggested 
that she came to Leeds. This did not take place and no 
doubt the absence of a salary was a contributing factor. 

Later in the century, the records of the Parish Church 
list the deaths of two individuals described as postmaster, 
but it is not until 1770 when a George Wainewright held 
the office that the story can be continued. The following 
notice in the Leeds Mercury of that year is of interest: 


‘‘His Majesty’s Postmaster General are for the benefit of the 
Correspondence of the Inhabitants of Leeds to order that from 
the 22nd Instant the Mails for the South and North shall be 
despatched from this office at Twelve o’clock at noon instead of 
at the present hours of Nine and Ten in the morning. And the 
Deputy Post Master of Leeds apprehending it will prove a great 
convenience to the Merchants Manufacturers and others whose 
Servants may be engaged in business and would loose time by 
taking their letters to the Office, will from the 22nd Instant send 
a careful Person round the town betwixt Ten and Half past 
Eleven o’clock every morning with a bell and a box locked, to 
collect the Letters of all Persons willing to pay Him One 
Halfpenny with each, or for this extra trouble and Expence to 
contract for the Year with 


Their Obedient and Humble servant 
George Wainewright 
The office will be open as usual for the Reception of letters 
sent or brought by Persons who do not approve of the above 


scheme Until the Hours fixed for the despatching of the several 
Mails.’’ 
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Important changes in the postal system took place in the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century with the introduction 
of mail coaches, the first of which plied between London 
and Bristol in 1784. Passenger coaches had been running 
between Leeds and London since 1754, but not carrying 
letters. This was the duty of mounted postboys, not with- 
out risk, for the Leeds Mercury of 30 December 1788 records 
how a boy carrying mail was stopped near Staincross by 
two men who robbed him of six bags of letters, including 
the Leeds bag. A reward of £200 was offered for the capture 
and conviction of the men, and a meeting of Leeds mer- 
chants decided to send a guard in future with the postboy 
between Leeds and Sheffield. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century, letters from 
one provincial town to another had to be carried via 
London, but in 1720 Ralph Allan of Bath was granted the 
privilege of organizing what were termed ‘‘Cross Posts’, 
cutting out London, and one of these — York to Chester — 
passed through Leeds. 

By this time the Leeds office had become independent 
and in 1785 the first mail-coach ran between Leeds and 
London, scheduled to take about 26 hours but often taking 
longer, and on one occasion, in 1808, it is reported that 
the coach due on Saturday arrived on Monday due to snow 
10 feet deep en route. The new service was advertised in the 
Leeds Mercury and the Leeds Intelligencer, but there was 
no agreement as to departure times. Soon other coaches to 
towns in the North of England ran from Leeds connecting 
with the London service, but if the branch coach had to 
leave before the delayed arrival of the London coach, a 
horse and rider were kept ready to chase after it with the 
letter-bags. 

The starting point in Leeds was the old Kings Arms in 
Briggate, opposite the end of Boar Lane, but this was later 
changed to the White Horse Inn in Boar Lane. With the 
increase in mail-coach services to other towns, other inns 
became involved such as the Rose and Crown and Talbot 
in Briggate (where Thornton’s and Queens Arcades now 
are), Star and Garter in Call Lane, the new King’s Arms 
(now the Royal) and the Golden Lion. The post-bags were 
carried to the inn in question by the postmaster or his clerk 
on foot. In 1838, no fewer than 68 coaches left Leeds daily, 
but only 14 carried letters. 
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The nearest post-houses to Leeds were Wakefield and 
Tadcaster and anyone living at a distance had to post in 
Leeds and collect his letters from the office. In the post- 
towns themselves collection and delivery was outside Post 
Office control, and local postmasters made their own 
arrangements and their own charges. In 1774, as a result of 
an action in the King’s Bench Division, it was ruled that 
delivery should be free within certain limits. Leeds was 
backward in this respect for there was no town delivery 
until 1822, when three letter carriers, John Newton, George 
Boot and William Grumby, were employed to deliver letters - 
to householders. Prior to this, the arrival of a mail coach 
was an excuse for the collection of a large crowd round the 
Post Office, providing ample opportunity for pickpockets. 
By 1827 the number of carriers was doubled and they 
operated a free service within the town bars and charged 
4d., or Id. for places outside. As the result of an appeal to 
the Postmaster-General in 1829 for an extension of the free 
area, new limits were agreed and these were Wellington 
Bridge, Marlborough Street, Cankerwell Lane, Queens 
Square, Brunswick Place, Byron Street, the Shoulder of 
Mutton Inn in York Road and thence by the foot of Rich- 
mond Hill to the Old Ferry. The river was the southern 
boundary except where the township of Leeds extended 
along Hunslet Lane and Holbeck Lane. 

In 1764, authorization was given to towns and villages 
which were not post-towns to establish a “‘Penny Post’’ 
and to charge one penny for each letter delivered to the 
office in the post-town where the normal postage rate was 
demanded. None of these was established around Leeds 
until 1820, but in 1829 there were eighteen of them and 
the handstamp applied to the letters from two of them — 
Kirkstall and Horsforth — are shown on Fig. 1. The 
revenue from this source in 1837 was over £136. 

In 1801, the Postmaster-General was given discretion to 
carry letters between post-towns and places which were not 
post-towns. These were known as Fifth-Clause Posts (be- 
cause they were authorized by the fifth clause of the Post- 
Office Act of that year). There were four of these for Leeds, 
for Birstall, Gomersal, Cleckheaton and Heckmondwike, 
but so far no cover is known which shows the appropriate 
handstamp. 
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Early in the nineteenth century, letters to outlying areas 
were taken by carriers on foot or mounted. There were in 
1822 six carriers on foot to Seacroft, Thorner, Barwick and 
Scholes, to Halton, Whitkirk, Garforth and Swillington, 
to Rothwell, Oulton and Woodlesford, to Morley, Birken- 
shaw, Tong and Pudsey, to Burley, Wortley and Bramley, 
and to Horsforth, Rawdon, Yeadon and Guiseley. Of these, 
two were daily deliveries while the others omitted certain 
days of the week. The two mounted postmen made daily 
journeys to Huddersfield and Barnsley respectively. A little | 
later, horse-posts operating twice daily were organized to 
Cleckheaton, Birstall; Heckmondwike, Kirkstall, Morley 
and Harewood. 

In the 1830s, there was a marked country-wide agitation, 
led by Rowland Hill, for a reduction in postal rates to a 
uniform penny post for all distances. The minutes of the 
Town Council of Leeds reveal that on 22 March 1838 a 
petition was sent to both Houses of Parliament shewing 

“That it would be highly conducive to the interests of trade 
and manufactures and to the promotion of social improvement 
that communication by post should be not only expeditious but 
cheap. That the present rate of postages constitutes a serious 
tax on commerce and a formidable obstacle to the diffusion of 
useful knowledge . . . while it encourages the practice of con- 
traband conveyance of letters . . . Your petitioners pray that a 
lower and uniform rate of postage be established . . . not more 
than twopence but, if practicable, not more than one penny ...’’ 


In addition, the Leeds Philosophical and Literary Society 
petitioned that a fair trial be given to Mr Hill’s scheme. 
Even earlier than this, Mr Edward Baines of the Leeds 
Mercury had presented a petition advocating a 4d. postage 
rate for newspapers. 

It is now familiar knowledge that the government of the 
day accepted the need for cheaper postage, and a uniform 
rate of one penny per half-ounce for any distance came 
into force on Io January 1840. Strangely enough, during 
the previous month a uniform fourpenny rate was in opera- 
tion and payment of postage was indicated by a handstamp 
of the figure 4. It seems possible that no such stamp came 
to Leeds because all covers posted in Leeds at that time 
and now in collections only show 4 in manuscript. When 
the penny post began, payment was indicated by an 
appropriate handstamp but because it was possible at this 
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time for the postage to be paid either by the sender or the 
receiver, the handstamp was in red if payment was made 
by the sender and in black if by the receiver. There were 
many varieties of the handstamp used in Leeds and Fig. 1 
shows most of these as well as a 2 handstamp for over- 
weight letters and three varieties of a ‘‘Paid at Leeds’”’ 
stamp also used about this time. 

During the first week of penny postage, the mail passing 
through the Leeds office was doubled and in the third week 
the increase was fivefold. 

Despite the supposed universality of the new rates, many 
of the village receiving-houses continued to make a penny 
delivery charge. There was much disagreement and William 
Kendle of Horsforth, for example, complained that he 
would lose 5s. 2d. per week, an important part of his weekly 
income, if the charge was dropped. By 1848, free delivery 
in the village areas was enforced. 

Handstamps were not considered totally satisfactory 
and so the G.P.O. decided to issue ‘‘adhesive labels’’ to 
prove payment of postage. Thus came into being and into 
use on 6 May 1840 the famous Penny Black and its 
companion, the Twopenny Blue. Their use was not 
compulsory and for some years many people preferred to 
continue as before rather than “‘lick the Queen’s back’’. 
To prevent the re-use of the labels a cancellation was applied 
in the form of a Maltese cross, first in red and later in black. 
As well as what may be termed the normal form of this 
cross, there are many varieties of shape associated with 
specific towns and the two peculiar to Leeds are shown in 
Fig. 3. They are, however, not often seen. 

Way back in 1715, the Postmaster-General ordered all 
provincial post-towns to provide a stamp giving the name 
of the town to be used on all letters, the payment being 
shown in manuscript. There is a considerable variety in the 
form of the Leeds town stamp and a very rare early one 
shows the spelling LEEDES. Fig. 2 shows a selection of 
these town stamps. I am personally unaware of the dates 
within which each was used and the date given under each 
is the date of an example in my own collection. From 1786, 
stamps appear with the figure 193 or 196 under the town 
name. This figure denotes the mileage from London along 
the route followed by the mails. In 1804, the date of stamp- 
ing appears for the first time, and since 1826 the familiar 
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circular date-stamp varying in form and size has been in 
use. A very unusual example is that of a letter from India 
which bears the Leeds town stamp, the assumption being 
that the letter was carried by a small craft which could sail 
up the River Aire. 

Cancellation by the Maltese cross was often so poorly 
applied as to defeat its purpose, and in 1844 a system of 
Numeral Cancellation was adopted over the country and 
the number 447 was allocated to Leeds. Adhesive stamps 
on letters posted in Leeds show this figure in certain various 
elliptical and circular designs, three of which are shown in 
Fig. 3. To begin with, this was independent of the date 
stamp, later they were combined in a duplex cancellation, 
including some where the combined stamp has some 
resemblance to a spoon. The use of a 447 stamp ceased 
about 1900 but the figure still appears as an inspector’s 
mark or with such handstamps as those which indicate 
postage due, “‘return to sender’’, ‘‘gone away’, etc. 

During all this time, the Post Office in Leeds has had 
many sites. The earliest one may have been in Kirkgate, 
down a yard in a position which is now part of New York 
Street. Later it was transferred to White Horse Yard in 
Boar Lane which was a mail-coach arrival and departure 
point. In 1806 it moved to the corner of Duncan Street and 
Call Lane in what was referred to as Alderman Atkinson’s 
house, ‘‘a delicate house which for the exquisite workman- 
ship of its stonework excels all others in the town’’. This 
house was later demolished to make way for the Central 
Market, the only relic of which remains in the name of 
Central Road. The postmaster at this time was a Mark 
Temple and after his death his widow continued in charge 
until 1841, but the advancing years of the lady left most 
of the administration in the hands of her chief clerk, James 
Anderson, who succeeded her as postmaster and was 
responsible for the local improvements which became 
necessary with the inauguration of the penny post. In the 
earlier days, the office opened at 7 a.m. in the summer and 
at 8 a.m. in the winter and remained open until midnight 
except when the bags were being made up for the departing 
coaches. In 1835, the office moved to Mill Hill on a site now 
occupied by the Griffin Hotel, in 1846 to the east side of 
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Albion Street on property now belonging to the Leeds 
Industrial Co-operative Society, in 1859 to the Old Court 
House in Park Row, and to its present site in 1896. 

In consequence, in the great increase in the numbers of 
letters following the start of the penny post, it was decided 
to set up Receiving Houses in the town, but on 11 Novem- 
ber 1840 the letter carriers, as a temporary measure, were 
given a bell with which to attract attention so that they 
might collect letters as they passed on their daily walks. 
On 5 January the following year, five receiving-houses 
were established as follows: at the corner of Mill Street and 
Marsh Lane, at North Street opposite Templar Street, at 
West Street opposite Wellington Lane, at Marshall Street, 
Holbeck, and near the Old Bar, Hunslet. Each of them 
was in a shop and the North Street office was the busiest. 
Later, further such receiving-houses were added and the 
letters handed in received a special stamp, two examples 
of which are shown in Fig. 3, but any adhesive stamps had 
to wait for cancellation until the letters reached the main 
office. The same applied to letters handed in at receiving- 
offices in the surrounding villages, the stamps of which are 
also figured. 

Another important development took place in 1858 when 
sixteen street pillar-boxes were erected in Wortley Road, 
Mount Preston, North Street, Ladybridge, York Road, 
Church Street, Hunslet, Beeston Hill, Upperhead Row, 
Wellington Road, West Street, Great Woodhouse, Marshall 
Street, Stocks Hill, Newtown, Earl Street and Hunslet Carr. 
These proved so successful that early the following year, 
nine of the receiving-houses were abolished. 

It would be tedious to describe all the subsequent develop- 
ments. Suffice it to say that by 1895 there were 150 street- 
boxes, 56 town sub-offices and 309 country sub-offices, the 
mail from which came into the main office in Leeds, and 
that Leeds was one of the chosen places when parcel post 
stamps were introduced. 

When the Jubilee of penny post was celebrated by an 
exhibition in the South Kensington Museum in 18go, the 
pictorial envelope issued for the occasion depicted a coach, 
inscribed LEEDS ROYAL MAIL, and under it the words 
“The North Mail making for Highgate 1790 at 8 miles an 
ours: 
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In conclusion, I must acknowledge the great assistance 
I have received in writing this account from Mr Herbert 
Clarkson of the Leeds Philatelic Society who has been most 
assiduous in searching the records, often the most obscure 
ones, and who kindly placed all his material at my disposal. 
Without his help the account could not have been written. 


FURTHER NOTES UPON LEEDS CHURCH 
PATRONAGE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 


By Canon RK. J. WOOD, M.A. 


IN THE MIDDLE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY the life of the 
Church in Leeds was bedevilled by a series of patronage 
disputes which, beginning at the parish church, affected 
subsequently almost all the district chapelries which were 
attached to it. In a previous paper published in the Thoresby 
Miscellany (vol. XLI, 105) the present writer gave some 
account of the contest for the position of Vicar of Leeds 
waged from 1746 to 1751 on behalf of Samuel Kirshaw, the 
Rector since 1732 of Coningsby in Lincolnshire, and James 
Scott, who since 1727 had been incumbent of Holy Trinity, 
Leeds. Reference was made to events at Hunslet, Bramley 
and Armley. But the greater part of the paper was con- 
cerned with the somewhat lurid events which took place 
when in August 1754 the curacy of Holbeck became vacant 
by the death of William Carr. The violent refusal of the 
Holbeck people to accept the nominee of the Vicar of 
Leeds, his belated entry into the chapel under the protection 
of fifty dragoons and his immediate resignation afforded 
a splendid opportunity to the editor of the newly-founded 
Leeds Intelligencer, of which he took the fullest advantage. 

Since that paper was published, valuable sources of 
information concerning the events of this period have 
become more easily available by the transfer from Bishop- 
thorpe to S. Anthony’s Hall in York of diocesan archives. 
The Archbishop’s correspondence (referred to throughout 
this paper as R.Bp.) gives much additional information 
which, 1f perhaps less exciting than the events recorded in 
the local press, is of great interest. It includes one hitherto 
unrecorded — and very surprising — happening during the 
election of the Vicar of Leeds, a full account of the contest 
at Hunslet between 1746 and 1749, and fresh details of 
that at Armley between 1761 and 1766. 
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When Joseph Cookson died on 20 February 1745/6, 
the recent death of one of the twenty-five Trustees, with 
whom the appointment of a new Vicar rested, unfortun- 
ately left an even number of electors. Both Kirshaw and 
Scott had influential friends in Leeds, and when the 
Trustees met on 27 March each received twelve votes. One 
of Kirshaw’s supporters proposed that each party should 
send its nomination to the Archbishop and leave the 
decision to him, but Scott’s supporters objected that this 
would involve a breach of trust. “‘So nothing was con- 
cluded but that the affair must rest, till some one of the 
Trustees should either die or change his opinion; on which 
last supposed bare possibility a very memorable declara- 
tion was made, ‘that he could be no man of honour who 
should recede from what he had done’.’’! 

On 12 July one” of the” Trustees- "Dr “Pomlnsen a 
supporter of Kirshaw, died in London. Scott and his friends 
did not know of this until 5 August and accused the other 
party of keeping it dark until the appointment should lapse 
to the Archbishop; Scott at once’'called a meeting of fis 
supporters who were in Leeds and hastily obtained proxies 
from those who were not, and then ‘‘being sure of a 
majority of Trustees in my favour’’,? he called a formal 
meeting of the Trustees for the afternoon of the 7th, and 
spent the morning of that day in calling to inform some 
of the opposing Trustees of this meeting so suddenly called. 
No formal notice was given them and, not unreasonably, 
they decided not to attend. When the form of presentation 
had been signed by his supporters, Scott took it to some of 
the other side in the barren hope that they would add their 
names, and was told that “‘the Trustees had lapsed their 
time for action; that the Attorney-General had given his 
opinion that the right of election after four months had 
devolved upon the parishioners at large’’.” 

So, as Whitaker records in his Loidis and Elmete, ‘‘the 
next step was to have recourse to a popular election... 
which actually took place, and Mr Kirshaw stood first 


1 From a public Letter published by Scott in 1751: “a Narrative with 
Reflections on the management of the late Contest for the Vicarage of Leeds’’. 

2 Thid. 

3 Tbid. 
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upon the poll’. A natural assumption would be that the 
candidates concerned in the poll were Kirshaw and Scott, 
but in fact this was not the case, as is made plain by the 
Bishopthorpe papers. On 7 August Scott sends his presenta- 
tion (dated the oth) to York. On the 8th the Archbishop 
replies* that he cannot accept it because of Kirshaw’s 
caveat. On the rath the wardens called a meeting to make 
arrangements for the poll, which was to be held in the 
church on the 18th. Two candidates were put forward, 
but they were Kirshaw and Edward Cookson. Scott, rely- 
ing upon his twelve—eleven majority, decided to ignore 
the whole affair. Cookson was the son of the deceased 
Vicar and had been for five years lecturer at the parish 
church. 

The Archbishop must have been considerably puzzled 
when he received two official reports concerning the poll. 
The scrutineers, John Lazenby, George Newstead and Will. 
Skelton, reported’ that the votes were 2,920 for Kirshaw 
and 4,990 tor Cookson. Another report,® signed by seven 
churchwardens, viz. William Garland, John Calverley, 
Stephen Lowry, John Lucas, Joseph Naylor, George Cryer 
and John Clark, informed him that at the Vestry on the 
12th it had been agreed that the poll should be for males 
aged 16 and upwards, and no females. The poll had opened 
at Io a.m., and shortly before six ‘“‘Mr Cookson declared 
to us the said churchwardens that he resigned his preten- 
sions and was willing that the poll should be closed, which 
was done. It was manifest that Mr Kirshaw had a large, 
clear, undoubted and considerable majority in his favour’’. 

Cookson retained his lectureship at the parish church 
under Kirshaw until his death in 1757, and it may there- 
fore be assumed that he was acting in co-operation with 
him. This, combined with the emphatic and even jubilant 
tone of the wardens’ letter and the fact that Cookson’s 
colleague, Richard Fawcett, published a pamphlet in 
support of Kirshaw’s candidature, indicates that at the 
parish church itself both the clerical and lay-officers desired 
to have Kirshaw as their Vicar. 

The fact that nearly 8,000 people troubled to cast their 


4 R.Bp. 10/13. 
5° R.Bp. 10/14. 
© Tk. Bp 80/15. 
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votes shows how deeply the whole town had become 
involved in the dispute. But what did Leeds really think 
about it ? Why this very large vote for a man whom every- 
one must have known was a dummy candidate? Scott 
himself had boycotted the election, but did many of his 
followers decide to vote for Cookson so that Kirshaw might 
be defeated ? Or was this one of those occasions, common 
enough today if the appointment of an incumbent rests 
upon a popular vote, when the people prefer the resident 
curate, whom (for better or for worse) they know, rather 
that the unknown stranger from another county ? 

In any case, the fact that the election had been held and 
that (however unsatisfactorily) it had resulted in a win for 
Kirshaw torced scott to carry Ins case to thexcivilfcom:: 
In “the, Court of “Chancery tne duord Chancellor, .ilord 
Hardwicke, did not think much of either of the elections, 
and on 21 November 1748 he decreed that the body of 
Trustees should be made up to its full number, that for 
the future the senior of them should be responsible for 
calling them together when necessity arose, and that a new 
election should be held. Scott then appealed to the House 
of Lords, but the appeal was never argued. This caused 
two years’ delay, and Lord Hardwicke’s decree was at 
last carried out by the full body of Trustees on 21 March 
1751. By this time one of Scott’s supporters was dead, a 
second had left Leeds, and a third had changed his mind. 
So Samuel Kirshaw became Vicar of Leeds and inherited 
a cart-load of trouble, as first one of the district chapelries 
and then another began to claim, sometimes with a little 
justification, sometimes without it, the right to appoint, or 
to have a voice in the appointment of, their ministers. 


I. EVENTS Ad HUNSEDT 


Ttouble at Hunslet began; as it had: besuniatikeedss 
about the time of Joseph Cookson’s death. The Bishop- 
thorpe papers include an important file [R.Bp. 10/60-93 | 
which gives us many interesting details concerning church 
life in the chapelry at this period. The rights of patronage 
there had been carefully defined in an indenture made in 
1637 after certain landowners had combined to provide an 
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endowment of £13. 6s. 8d. per annum towards the mainten- 
ance of a curate in the newly-consecrated chapel. There 
were to be five Trustees, the Vicar of Leeds (ex-officio) and 
four Hunslet laymen who were to be replaced, as occasion 
arose, by co-option. If a vacancy at Hunslet should occur 
when there was no Vicar of Leeds, then the chapel-warden 
at Hunslet should replace him. Another clause in the 
indenture precluded the payment of this stipend to any 
pluralist. The troubles were caused when attempts were 
made, in one case perhaps inadvertently, to over-ride each 
of these provisions. 

When Cookson died the parish of Leeds was put into 
sequestration, and the eight churchwardens were the 
sequestrators. When in June 1746 a vacancy occurred at 
Headingley the wardens, assuming that as sequestrators 
they had to exercise the Vicar’s right of patronage, nomin- 
ated John Moore. Walter Wade, the ‘‘squire’’ of Heading- 
ley, put in a caveat in which he claimed the right of 
presentation. It is difficult to see on what grounds he could 
claim it, except as a representative of the chapelry and that 
he had contributed £200 to an endowment fund, but 
fortunately he also desired Moore’s appointment, and after 
asserting his intention to litigate the right in due course with 
the new Vicar’ he withdrew his caveat. Although his formal 
licensing was delayed until July 1749, Moore had already 
taken over the duty immediately after his predecessor’s 
death, as is evidenced by the Headingley registers, and in 
that chapelry things seem to have been arranged and 
accepted peaceably. 

As we shall see, serious difficulties arose when at a later 
date the churchwardens claimed the right of patronage at 
Hunslet. But the first troubles there arose in connection 
with the clause about pluralism. In or about the month 
of January 1746/7, Robert Baynes, who had been curate 
of Hunslet since February 1741/2, was appointed Rector 
of Stoneham Aspal in Suffolk. At this period of Church 
history such a plurality would cause no surprise, though 
it might be regretted. But Hunslet was a special case. When 
Baynes had sought the post after the death of Wiliam 
Burrow in 1741/2, some of the principal inhabitants had 


7 See Moore’s letter to the Archbishop dated 11 September 1746. [R.Bp. 8/19.] 
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insisted that the Vicar of Leeds should consult with them in 
accordance with the trust deed, and before they accepted 
his nomination of Baynes, had obtained from Baynes four 
promises. These were that he would preach a sermon each 
Christmas Day in the afternoon, which had never yet been 
done in Hunslet; that he would not preach his sermons 
3 or 4 times over in the year, as it was said (“‘tho’ falsely’’) 
had been done by Mr Burrow; that he would reside in the 
town, but this expressly on the condition that he could 
both let his family house at Knostrop and hire a convenient 
house for himself in Hunslet, which in fact he was never 
able to do; and finally that he would not hold the curacy 
with any other preferment. Moreover, he had also signed 
for Cookson a document, apparently customary, promising 
to give constant attendance at the parish church at such 
times as the Sacrament was administered and not to injure 
the Vicar’s rights in the chapelry, all of which, he says, “‘I 
readily consented to. But recollecting himself that a 
neighbouring curate had been represented to him (Cookson) 
as having sometimes suffered his cure to be neglected on 
account of a living he had at some distance, he desired 
me to add at the bottom of the paper that I would not 
hold the curacy with any other preferment.’’ We may per- 
haps be a little suspicious of Baynes’ good faith when 
after Cookson’s death five years later he recovered the 
document from Mrs Cookson and promptly burnt it on 
the ground that it was a purely personal matter between 
the Vicar and himself. Some of the Hunslet laity were 
very suspicious, and not less so when Baynes, though 
willing to admit that he might have made the same promise 
at the meeting with the trustees, declared that he himself 
had no recollection of doing so. 

In April 1747 he did sign a letter of resignation, but only 
(as the Hunslet people were quick to observe) ‘‘after he 
had received another quarter’s profits’’, and perhaps with 
the expectation that it would not be accepted. He writes to 
the Archbishop on 13 April, ‘‘My friends won’t have it 
that my resignation will be taken by any of them but re- 
turned to myself with a desire to hold my curacy longer; 
and indeed it would be strange if it should be otherwise 
(which ’tis my own opinion it will be) that 600 families 
which Hunslet consists of should be bullied and borne down 
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by the impetuosity of 5 or 6, for such I believe is the propor- 
tion between those that are for and those that are against 
my staying.’’ There was of course another possibility, that 
his resignation would not be accepted by the Archbishop, 
a possibility which was also foreseen by his opponents, who 
formally petitioned the Archbishop that he should accept 
it. After Service on 26 April Mr Lepton, the chapel-warden, 
held a meeting. There seems to have been no suggestion 
that the resignation should not be accepted, but (as Baynes 
reported to the Archbishop on the following day) “‘Mr 
Lepton, after he had expatiated upon my virtues and good 
conduct in the curacy of Hunslet, proposed that I might 
be permitted to do the duty of curate at Hunslet till such 
time as Your Grace should licence another curate thereto, 
and that I should have an allowance of one guinea per 
week. [This offer] I could not persuade myself to be so 
passive as to accept . . . I think that every unprejudiced 
person must be of opinion that if I am not unworthy of 
having the care of the chapel committed to me, then there 
can be no reason why any part of the profits should be with- 
holden from me.’’ 

On 3 May he was told that the Archbishop had not 
accepted his resignation. The Archbishop in his reply to 
the petitioners explains that ‘‘his impartial decision was with 
a view of continuing a minister in the parish of Hunslet, 
in the present situation of the vacancy in the Vicarage [of 
Leeds|, who would be useful and acceptable to them. That 
Mr Baynes was so he had the evidence of a publick and 
authentick declaration, Mr Lepton having on the 26th of 
April last’. . . [made the offer of duty at 21/- a week]; 
‘Mr Lepton certainly must think that he would be accept- 
able to Hunslet and would yet be able to take a due and 
conscientious care of his other benefice.’’ The Archbishop 
added that Baynes did not know of his intention to refuse 
it when he had proffered his resignation. 

The refusal aroused his opponents to still greater activity, 
and a more detailed Petition was canvassed and signed. 
‘“We could not sit or improve under the ministry of such a 
person,’’ they averred, “‘it being our opinion that pluralists 
and not-residents are unfaithful ministers acting contrary 
to God’s Law, the solemn charge they have taken upon 
themselves, and the practice and example of the bishops 
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and pastors of the primitive Church, in which such a crime 
was not so much as known for upwards of 700 years nor 
until introduced through popish corruption.’’ If the resigna- 
tion was accepted, the petitioners urged, ‘‘the conscience 
of Mr Baynes would be satisfied, the pious intentions of 
the founders and endowers would no longer be perverted, 
the minds of the petitioners would be quieted, the peace of 
the church preserved and its members kept from disgust 
and defection, and its enemies, the teachers and promoters 
of Methodism and deviations from it (so assiduous at 
present in this town and parish), would at least want this 
instance of reproach to add to many others by which they 
had successfully promoted their designs.’’ 

Baynes countered the petition by discrediting the 
petitioners. John Kilburn had signed without reading it, 
‘fon the assurance that it contained nothing against me’’. 
John Mann had not been allowed to read the paper, and on 
his refusal to sign had been threatened to be turned out 
of his pew in the chapel. Cave, Collinson and Booth were 
prominent Methodists who never “‘sat or improved’’ under 
his ministry in any case, since they never attended it. 
Another signatory had been for several years excommun- 
icate for incest. 

The Archbishop did not change his mind, and the Act 
Book records that it was not until 29 March 1748 that 
Baynes actually ceased to be curate of Hunslet. He had, 
of course, made his decision to do so some time before, and 
by the previous November two candidates for the vacant 
post were in the field. One of them was William Pashley. 
A Yorkshireman, born at Stainton, he took his degree at 
Jesus College, Cambridge, was made deacon at Lincoln 
in 1742/3 and ordained priest at York in September 1744, 
when he was licensed as assistant curate at Castleford. In 
September 1746 he had married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Richard Horncastle, a Leeds surgeon who had been Mayor 
from 1744 to 1745. He had produced letters testimonial 
from the Vicar of Pontefract and was strongly supported 
by John Murgatroyd, the Vicar of S. John’s, and also by 
Baynes. 

The other candidate was Henry Crooke. Born in 1705 
in the island of S. Kilda, he came from a family of planters. 
It appears that his first profession was that of medicine, but 
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at the age of 35, as a deacon, he became assistant curate at 
Huddersfield, moving to Kippax as assistant curate on his 
ordination as priest in September 1745. Kippax was a 
Puritan stronghold, an environment with which he had 
been in complete sympathy. His candidature at Hunslet 
had the backing of Sir Rowland Winn, of Nostell Priory, 
who wrote on his behalf to the Archbishop and to some of 
the Hunslet people. The reply of William Nettleton, the 
chapel-warden, dated 19 November 1747, is as follows: 
‘“May it please Your Honour, the Rev. Mr Crooke has 
applied to me for my interest for Hunslet Chapel. I am a 
cloth-worker, and their is a merchant in Leeds who has a 
friend he wants to come in. He buys a good deal of cloth 
from me, and if I should vote against him I may loose his 
favour, tho’ I would rather have Mr Crooke for our curate 
than anyone that has offered. I thought to make bold thus 
much to Your Honour, as I am Chapel-warden, to let you 
know why I do not vote for Mr Crooke.’’ 

Joseph Wilkinson and two others write on the same day 
that, although they want Crooke, they will not sign a 
petition in his favour lest they should seem to yield the right 
of appointment when the sequestration is annulled. The 
petition in question bears more than fifty signatures. At a 
later stage another petition to the Archbishop, bearing no 
date, asks that Crooke may serve while the litigation goes 
on. Nettleton’s name heads this list. 

Once Baynes’ resignation had become effective (29 
March 1748) the question of the right of patronage became 
acute. Robert Jubb, the Archbishop’s legal officer at York, 
writes to the Archbishop on 5 April to report a visit from 
Crooke who had asked whether he intended to issue a 
sequestration order to the Hunslet chapel-warden, as pro- 
vided in the trust-deed of 1637, or to allow the Leeds 
churchwardens to act by virtue of the existing sequestration 
for the parish of Leeds ‘‘as was done when the Headingley 
chapel became vacant’’. The answer must have been the 
latter, for on zz April the churchwardens nominated 
William Pashley. 

Crooke writes to Jubb on 13 April: ‘‘Sir, when I got to 
Leeds yesterday Hunslet was disposed of by the church- 
wardens to the Rev. Mr Pashley, whom I look upon as 
one every way qualified for such a charge, and so take 
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this opportunity to acquaint you that I’ve nothing to object 
against him, whatever I may do against some of the 
wardens, neither shall I oppose him any further.’’ 

This was fair enough. But two days later he writes to 
the Archbishop to say that when he wrote to Jubb he had 
thought that Pashley was unopposed. But Nettleton, the 
chapel-warden, had written to Crooke’s brother-in-law to 
say that Hunslet wanted him (Henry Crooke) and would 
‘oppose Mr Pashley as much as possible’. He went to 
Nostell only to find that Sir Rowland Winn was away, 
but Mr Bird his chaplain told him that it would not be amiss 
if he went to Hunslet, where he was told that if he had 
not come they would have picked upon someone else, since 
they claimed an equal voice with the Vicar of Leeds and 
that the churchwardens of Leeds could not act without their 
consent. So there were again two candidates. 

17 April 1748 was a Sunday. Crooke and Pashley were 
both in Leeds. On the previous day Charles Barnard, 
attorney-at-law in Leeds, acting on behalf of Crooke, had 
taken counsel’s opinion (that of John Stanhope) who held 
that there was in fact no sequestration, since that of the 
parish churchwardens could not affect the Chapel of 
Hunslet. Therefore there was at the moment no person 
who had any right to nominate, neither was there anyone 
capable of deciding who should perform the Sunday duty, 
which might clearly be a matter of contention. Stanhope 
advised that the parties should either agree on a third person 
to take the services or else share them, one taking the morn- 
ing and the other afternoon. 

On Monday, Barnard wrote to the Archbishop. After 
emphasizing that the nomination of Pashley by the Leeds 
sequestrators in any case, and especially without consult- 
ing the local inhabitants, was ultra vires, he reported on 
the events of Sunday: 


‘““Agreeable to Mr Stanhope’s advice I met the candidates 
yesterday morning, and Mr Pashley being Master of Arts he 
had the preference to do the morning duty. The congregation 
was very small in the chapel, but in the yard near 300 people 
assembled in a riotous manner. They behaved with some sort of 
decency during the prayer, but as soon as Mr Pashley went into 
the pulpit they began to be clamorous, and most of the people 
except the better sort: went out: of the chapel: The. mob came 
several times into the chapel exclaiming loudly against Mr Pashley, 
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crying “Pull him down: pull him down’. Upon this the chapel- 
warden and some of the principals there went out to appease 
them, “but it was in vain, for the more they endeavoured to 
quiet them they grew the more outrageous, which obliged Mr 
Pashley after having been in the pulpit 5 minutes to come down 
and leave the chapel, which he did, but not without danger. 

“This relation is entirely agreeable to the Truth and show 
none of the principal inhabitants were concerned. I hope that 
Your Grace will lay nothing to their charge, but impute the 
disturbance to the great zeal the poppaless were inspired with 
on behalf of Mr Crooke. Upon the whole, my Lord, considering 
the right of the people of Hunslet jointly with the Vicar and 
the insufficiency of the present sequestration, the inhabitants 
hope Your Grace, by the favour of your answer to this letter 
by return of the post directed to me, will appoint Mr Crooke 
to preach till such time as Your Grace’s Visitation here, and that 
then, the township having established their joint right with the 
Vicar, your Grace will grant the sequestration of Hunslet either 
to Mr Crooke or to the chapel-warden of Hunslet, whichever 
shall seem to Your Grace most proper.”’ 


Also on Monday the 18th the parish churchwardens 
notified the Archbishop of their nomination of Pashley and 
of the riotous events of the previous day. He replied on the 
21st from Westminster, saying that, though he had no 
manner of objection to Mr Pashley, he would not at this 
time licence anyone to Hunslet. His Grace was apparently 
getting a little tired of the whole affair. To the church- 
wardens he added “‘If you had taken the Chancellor’s 
recommendation the Chancellor would doubtless have seen 
that the Chapel was duly and properly served. But as you 
thought proper to nominate another it must be your 
business to support your nominee, and take care that Divine 
Service be duly and regularly performed . =! athe? affair is 
before the Court and there you are to apply if you think 
anything wants to be redressed.’’ 

By the same post the Archbishop wrote to lawyer 
Barnard that he could not with impartiality accept a 
nomination from the inhabitants only. Moreover, ‘“‘His 
Grace cannot help owning himself a little surprised to hear 
that Mr Crooke was at the Chapel when there were such 
riotous proceedings’’, after the withdrawal he had written 
to Mr Jubb on the 13th. 

On Monday the 25th both Barnard and Crooke write to 
explain Crooke’s presence on the 17th. Crooke had with- 
drawn because Pashley had erroneously assured him at 
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a meeting in Pontefract that he had a majority of the 
Hunslet people behind him. He had backed up Pashley 
in every way, and Pashley had written to the rector of 
Castleford suggesting that Crooke should follow him there. 
He was glad that he was at Hunslet on the 17th “‘for 
Mr Pashley’s sake: he might have been ill-used by the mob 
if I had not in some measure screened him from their insults 
by walking with him from Chapel to the inn’’. On the 24th 
the people had come to service, but no parson arrived. 
Crooke was there and ready to help, but, in view of the 
rebuke in the letter which Barnard shewed him on that 
morning, he refused to take duty. 

The Archbishop’s last letter to Barnard, dated the 28th, 
is somewhat peremptory. ‘‘The riot in time of Divine 
Service is extremely scandalous and not to be overlooked. 
Those persons that have been assisting in raising and 
encouraging it may expect to be taken notice of in a way 
they don’t think of. You, Sir (as I apprehend you belong 
to the Law), are doubtless well-qualified to inform the 
rioters of what they are liable to for their insults. It will 
be a friendly part to acquaint them with the legal conse- 
quences of what they have done . . . Mr Pashley has my 
Lord’s leave to do the duty of Hunslet. And therefore it 
will be kind in you to let the parishioners of Hunslet know 
that they would do well to take care of what they do and 
how they behave. An insult upon an officiating Minister is 
an insult upon Authority and Establishment .. . You are 
right in doing justice to Mr Crooke’s character, and Mr 
Crooke will do very right in endeavouring to put a stop to 
further tumults.”’ 

It is not perhaps surprising that by this time Pashley 
should be feeling conscious of the difficulties of his position. 
Not only were the people of Hunslet hostile, but in view of 
the Archbishop’s refusal to grant him a formal licence he 
saw little or no likelihood of receiving any pay. On 27 April 
he had written to the Archbishop: “‘Your Grace knows 
best whether it be proper to grant a licence or not. And I 
should be extremely sorry should I be in the least degree 
the occasion of leading your Grace into difficulties. But 
I am afraid, my Lord, that the sequestrators of the mother 
church at Leeds will not undertake to pay me or any other 
a stipend out of the profits of the chapel at Hunslet unless 
your Grace should please to grant your licence for that 
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purpose. And I dare say your Grace would accuse me of 
great imprudence should I quit my present cure and by 
taking on me that of Hunslet chapel subject myself to the 
difficulties which would naturally follow whilst I was un- 
supported by lawful authority. As to the Chancellor’s power 
of supporting the curate he should recommend, it is a matter 
to which I am an entire stranger. All I know is that should 
your Grace or he think proper to appoint one, I believe 
that the sequestrators will be very glad of being excused 
from the trouble, and that I will readily submit. The claim 
of a right of nomination by some of the inhabitants I dare 
say your Grace will find to be without a foundation sufficient 
to support it and in contradiction to the Act of Consecra- 
tion. All the use I propose to make of the nomination I 
have got is to put it into your Grace’s hands when I have 
your Grace’s permission so to do, to be made use of accord- 
ing to your Grace’s pleasure, to which I shall now and 
ever with the greatest cheerfulness submit.’’ 

Here, so far as the file of letters at S. Anthony’s is con- 
cerned, the story ends. Henry Crooke in fact succeeded 
Baynes. He was duly licensed on 24 May 1749 and again 
on 1r June 1751 on the new Vicar’s nomination. Large 
sections of his diary have been transcribed and can be seen 
in the Leeds Archives Department. In 1758 he too became a 
pluralist by accepting the living of Kippax, and the diary 
shows that, although he was most careful that the plurality 
should bring no financial advantage to himself, the people 
at Hunslet were as zealous and as difficult as ever in 
defence of their famous trust-deed. 


Me Tie SeRUGGED AT ARMLEY 


In 1754 came the violent rebellion at Holbeck, already 
recounted. Then on 24 April 1761, Thomas Strother, 
incumbent of Armley, died. The battle began all over again, 
this time another legal battle, and it lasted for four and 
a half years. Strother’s licence, as recorded in the Arch- 
bishop’s Act Book, is dated 8 August 1727, and includes 
the ominous words ‘‘nominatus per inhabitantes’’.* It 


8 “Kirshaw has often told me that when Strother was licensed to the curacy 
of Armley he had two nominations, one from Mr Cookson, the then Vicar of 
Leeds, and another from the inhabitants of Armley, both of which were presented, 
and that the Secretary (inadvertently, as is supposed) licensed him upon the 
latter.’’ [Letter from George Metcalfe to the Archbishop’s Secretary, dated 
24 September 1765. R.Bp. 10/57.] 
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would appear that his death had been expected, and two 
candidates were waiting to step into his shoes. Jeremiah 
Dixon, a former undermaster at the Grammar School and 
now curate of Worsborough, lodged his caveat before 
Strother had been buried. Benjamin Tidswell, a graduate 
of Clare College, Cambridge, who for two years had been 
on the staff of the parish church, lodged his caveat ten 
days later. On Sunday, 3 May, both candidates appeared 
at Armley and preached “‘trial sermons’’. On the following 
morning the inhabitants were summoned to meet at 
8 o’clock ‘‘to chuse a proper curate’’. According to a letter 
written on 12 October to the Archbishop by Tidswell’s 
brother,® the chapel-wardens, Scott and Tetley, arrived at 
nine, went into the vestry, locked the doors, and only 
admitted the supporters of Dixon. Tidswell had to poll 
in the chapel-yard, which he did “‘with great superiority’’. 
The wardens objected that Tidswell was not in priest’s 
orders (in fact he was to be ordained on the 17th of the 
same month) and demanded that the man elected should 
pay £100 to Mrs Strother, which, as Richard Tidswell justly 
remarks, would have been simony. 

At the end of the day the chapel-wardens supplied Dixon 
with a nomination, and he at once set off to present it to 
the Archbishop, who was taking the waters at Bath. Dixon 
travelled via London, where he picked up a testimonial'® 
from the Earl of Strafford (Worsborough lies only a few 
miles from Wentworth Woodhouse) to witness that he was 
‘‘a very honest good sort of man. He has a large family 
which he endeavours with constant pains to support, and 
having obtained the approbation of the principal inhabitants 
of the parish of Armley near Leeds he waits on your Grace 
in hopes of succeeding. London, May gth’’. 

Dixon arrived at Bath on the roth but was told that ‘‘the 
Archbishop must stand still awhile to give time to those 
who had entered a caveat to prosecute their claim if they 
pleased’’.*" They did please, and on 16 May Tidswell’s 
proctor informed the Archbishop that Tidswell had been 
nominated by a large majority. 

It need not be regarded as unduly cynical to feel at this 


2 R.Bp.. 10/ 43: 
10h. bp. 10) 37. 
11 R.Bp. 10/38. 
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stage that not all, and perhaps not any, of those concerned 
could be regarded as “‘very honest good sort of men’’. But 
it will be seen later that the two parties appear to have 
had differing ideas as to the way in which the mind of the 
chapelry should be expressed. 

At this point Samuel Kirshaw intervened. On 26 October 
Dixon, now back at Worsborough, writes to the Arch- 
bishop’” on behalf of Scott and Tetley to ask that they be 
appointed sequestrators of Armley as against the claim 
of the Vicar of Leeds, ‘‘who has given out that he intends 
to have the sequestration’’. Kirshaw had already nomin- 
ated a third candidate, George Metcalfe. After serving at 
Ayton in Cleveland from September 1747, Metcalfe came 
about 1754 to be one of the vicars of the collegiate church 
at Ripon, and from 1758 combined with that office the cure 
of Bishop Thornton. 

In nominating him the Vicar was of course opposing 
his own curate. But Kirshaw could not support one who 
had been selected by many of the Armley people as their 
candidate, without prejudice to his contention that the right 
of patronage was his alone. Tidswell officially retired from 
the contest in February 1762, but it is probable that his 
retirement was planned when Metcalfe was nominated. The 
next of the chapelries to fall vacant was Chapel Allerton, 
where Richard Bainbridge was buried on 12 May 1764. 
Tidswell’s turn had come, and on 17 May on Kirshaw’s 
nomination he was duly licensed by the Archbishop as his 
successor. 

In the meantime the lawyers had entered the lists. To 
make clear the legal position some account of the history 
of the chapel is necessary. The earliest place of worship 
in Armley of which we have knowledge was attached in 
pre-Reformation times to Armley Hall, the home of the 
Hopton family. Early in the sixteenth century a reference 
in the will of Ralph Hopton to ‘‘my chapel of Armley”’ 
suggest that the inhabitants were allowed access but that 
they were only there on sufferance. In the first half of the 
seventeenth century steps were taken to provide the people 
with their own place of public worship. There has been 
some confusion concerning the date at which the ‘Old 


12 R.Bp. r0/ 44. 
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Chapel’? was builty. Rio Ve Taylor the valtogethers' too 
voracious historian of Leeds churches, says that it was built 
in 1630. He has been widely quoted by other writers, but 
this date is certainly incorrect. Thoresby says that it was 
built on a site given by Ralph Hopton, who died before 
it was finished. He died in 1643. He also says that it was 
built in the reign of Charles I, that is before 30 January 
1649, and that he saw the date 1649 on the pulpit. But 
Lord Chancellor Henley, of whom we shall hear more 
later, declares in 1766 that in 1653 ‘‘certain enthusiasts 
agreed to erect a building for a conventicle’’. The second 
minister was Naariah Simpson, who came in 1653 and was 
a duly ordained man. But the first minister had been 
Thomas Bonnell, who was not ordained till 1662. Where, 
if Henley was right, did he serve? Possibly in the chapel 
at the Hall, but probably he came to Armley soon after 
getting his degree at Oxford in 1645, and that some time 
between 1645 and 1649 he saw the chapel built. 

In 1653 and 1657 two indentures were made. In the first Sir 
Miles Stapleton, the Lord of the Manor, and his wife (Ralph 
Hopton’s heiress) dealt with the problem of the muinister’s 
stipend, to be provided by an enclosure of common land 
which would bring £27 per annum, and by pew-rents. This 
indenture ended by prescribing that the various contributors 
to the endowment, “‘associating unto them four of the 
most honest and godly and conscientious inhabitants 
within the said chapelry shall have full power and authority 
to nominate and appoint such a person as they shall think 
meet to be a minister or preacher within the said chapel’’. 
Not only so, but (subject to the agreement of the ministers 
of Leeds, S. John’s in Leeds, Adel and Pudsey) they should 
also have power to remove him should just scandal or good 
cause arise. In earlier and later times bishops and arch- 
deacons were entrusted with such matters of discipline, but 
they were not functioning in 1653. 

The second indenture, “‘to the end that a convenient 
place may be provided for a chapel as also a chapel-yard’’, 
confirmed the grant of “‘that parcel of land whereon the 
said chapel now stands’’. This somewhat topsy-turvy pro- 
cedure of placing a building on land not yet formally 
donated seems to have misled even a Lord Chancellor into 
assuming that the chapel was not built until 1653. But in 
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1716 a Commission had been appointed by the Archbishop 
to report on the incomes of the various Leeds churches. 
The evidence’ from: Armiey begins: “We the: deponents 
do believe that the said chapel was erected about the year 
1649 at the sole expense of the inhabitants of Armley and 
Wortley.’’ And that justifies us when (as in private duty 
bound) we rate Ralph Thoresby as in this matter a more 
trustworthy historian than Lord Chancellor Henley. 

In 1660 the archbishopric was restored, but it was not 
until S. Bartholomew’s Day, 1674, that the chapel at 
Armley was consecrated by Archbishop Sterne. The detailed 
order of service on that day has been preserved at York,*” 
but our present concern is with the patronage. As Naariah 
Simpson served for nineteen years no vacancy had 
occurred between his appointment (presumably in accord- 
ance with the indenture of 1653) and 1672, when he died. 
In petitioning the Archbishop for the consecration in 1674 
the Armley people undertook to provide ‘‘a_ sufficient 
clerk’’, and they had probably nominated Robert Hartley 
in 1672, perhaps to, or in collaboration with, the Vicar of 
Leeds. But by the Deed of Consecration, in spite of some 
ambiguity, the Archbishop gave the patronage to the 
inhabitants, who exercised it on succeeding occasions, 
though sometimes conjointly with the Vicar. But the Deed 
failed to prescribe any method by which they should 
exercise their right. It is possible that the apparent irregular- 
ities of the events in May 1761 were due to two different 
interpretations of former custom. In a letter'* which the 
Archbishop received from Dr Topham, one of his legal 
advisers, on 28 December 1761 we learn that two procedures 
were considered possible, and that Dixon relied on an 
informal ‘‘round-robin method of getting a majority vote 
individually’’, which he alleged to be customary. Tidswell 
presumably favoured the formal meeting and nomination 
in the Vestry. Topham reminds the Archbishop that it 
had been “‘rightly argued in the case of Kirshaw v. Scott 
that even a majority cannot act without legally summon- 
ing all the electors, since the minority might have won 
over some voters by arguments’’. Topham adds that, 


Eo ew. PABbs 20 and 25. 
14 R.Bp. 10/48. 
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though his sympathies are with Dixon, his nomination had 
been wholly irregular. 

On 18 February 1762 the case was heard by Chancellor 
Stables at York. Dr Topham appeared for Metcalfe, the 
Recorder of York for Tidswell, Mr Place for Dixon. 
Tidswell’s counsel announced his retirement from the con- 
test. The Chancellor advised Kirshaw to claim on the simple 
grounds that he was Vicar of Leeds, that Armley was a 
chapelry of Leeds, and that he had appointed Metcalfe. 
He then adjourned the Court to 2 April to enable Dixon 
to reply. On 4 March Metcalfe’s proctor acting apparently 
on the Chancellor’s advice, appeared to show cause in 
this ‘‘his reformed allegation’’ why he should be admitted 
to the chapelry of Armley . . . and not Jeremiah Dixon. 

Dixon’s counsel, realizing that there was little hope of a 
favourable decision in the ecclesiastical court, advised him 
to apply to the Court of King’s Bench at Westminster, but 
he failed to establish his rights there, and finally on 26 
November 1763 he put in a petition to the Lord Chancellor, 
Robert Henley, in the Chancery Court, setting forth his 
claims. It was more than two years before Henley (by this 
time Lord Northington) determined the dispute on 28 
February and zr March 1766 in Metcalfe’s, or rather in 
Kirshaw’s favour. After hearing Dixon’s counsel he gave 
his opinion'’ without calling upon the defence: 

‘‘T shall dismiss this Bill for several reasons; 1st, because the 
plaintiff has no legal right; 2nd, because he has no equity; and 
3rd, because the election is an usurpation upon the Vicar. It is 
difficult to say who was the endower of this chapel. If there was 
a sufficient Waste to approve, the Lord of the Manor was the 
endower. But whoever it was it was not an endowment of a 
chapel of ease, but of a conventicle in the time of the usurpa- 
tion. When the times changed, and the Restoration took place, 
the right of nomination was restored to the vicar of the mother 
church. 

“Tt is undoubted Law that, whenever a chapel of ease is erected, 
the incumbent of the mother church is entitled to nominate the 
minister to the chapel, unless there is a special agreement to 
the contrary which gives a compensation to the incumbent of 
the mother church. A mere arbitrary agreement between Patron, 
Parson and Ordinary without such a compensation is not to be 
supported. In case of prescription everything is presumed to have 


been proper; an agreement with a compensation to the parson 
is supposed. 


15 R.Bp. 10/58. 
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““There can be no prescription in this case, because the chapel 
was built in 1674 (sic) or very little earlier. The consecration is 
express as a chapel of ease; that is sufficient to support the 
Vicar’s right to the nomination. Afterwards in the same instru- 
ment the Archbishop gives the nomination to the inhabitants 
of Armley and Wortley, which he could not do of his own 
authority. And it is observable that he gives it to the most 
improper people, as they were Sectaries. There is no pretence 
of any agreement between Patron, Parson and Ordinary either 
with or without compensation to the Vicar. The declaration by 
the Vicar at the time of the consecration could not bind his 
successors, if it did himself. Nothing he could do would have 
that effect unless it was by a proper deed under his hand. The 
nominations to the curacy by the inhabitants are so many 
instances of usurpation, but did not take away the right of the 
successive Vicars to nominate upon a vacancy. Bill dismissed.’’ 


So on 8 April 1766 George Metcalfe became incumbent 
of Armley. 

One is left wondering who met the costs of these lengthy 
proceedings. In the Chancery Court Dixon was represented 
by four counsel, including the Attorney-General, Kirshaw 
and Metcalfe by two. But in the end this costly litigation 
did serve to clear the air, and the Vicar’s sole right 
of nomination to the district chapelries was never again 
contested. 


OBITUARY 


JOSEPH SPRITTLES 


THE THORESBY SOCIETY suffered a grievous loss on 22nd 
March, 1968, by the death of one who over many years 
had given it devoted service. Joseph Sprittles became a 
member on 2nd June, 1927. His outstanding contribution 
to the success of the Society was in connection with the 
excursions which are.so valuable a part of its work. In 
1935 he was responsible for four such excursions, and from 
1939 to 1964 he was the Excursions Secretary. In all he 
arranged no less than 138 excursions over a period of 26 
years. On the occasion of his one hundredth excursion a 
presentation was made to him to mark his fellow-members’ 
appreciation of the signal efficiency of the way in which the 
arrangements had always been made and of the friendly 
atmosphere which his genial personality always created. 
A member of the Council from 1940 he was made a 
Vice-President in 1948 and President from 1965. He had 
just been elected for a second triennial period when he died. 
His publications include: 


History and Description of Oakwell Hall and Manor 
(published by Oakwell Hall Estates Committee, 
1947). 

survey of the Plate of Leéds Parish) Churchoand it- 
Ancient Chapelries (Thoresby Society, Monograph 
IT) F521). 

Leeds Parish Church (University of Leeds Review, 
TV ,.ne@..2, 1054). 

New Grange, Kirkstall (Thoresby Society, Miscellany 
13, 1950). | etal 

Leeds Parish Church, History and Guide (British 
Publishing Co., Gloucester, 1960). 

Leeds Musical Festivals (Thoresby Society, Miscellany 
13, TOOT). 

He also, wrote 4 Centenary History 01,51 Chea > 1 oe 
Headingley, 1968, not yet published. 
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Barnsley, 37, 186 

Bartlott, Thomas, 80 

Barwick, 101, 133, 186 

Batley, 17 

Baynes, John, 80n; Robert, 197*, 198*, 
£OO*, 200*-=208, 205 

Beeston, Ralph, 81 

Beeston, 20, 21, 24, 73, in 


— Hill, 63n 

Bellman, 84 

Benezet, Anthony, 58 

Benson family, 42;  Gervase, 44; 


William, of Avmley, 14; William, of 
Morley, 15 
Bentham, 65, 75 
Beverley, 95, 103, III, 
Bines, George, 137 
Binns, John, 24; Joseph, 24 
Birchall, Henry, 52; Samuel, 40 
Bird, Mr, chaplain, 202 
Birkbeck family, 42 
Birkenshaw, 186 
Birkett, John, 26-7 
Birmingham, 37, 64n, 67 
Birstall, 184, 186 
Bishopthorpe, 193, 196 
Blackwell Hall, see London 
Blesard, Benjamin, 47 
Bolton, James, 44 
Bolton (Lancs.), 37 
Bolton Abbey, 99, 100 
Bonnell, Thomas, 208 
Books, 84 
Booksellers, 52, 54, 57; plate facing p. 
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Boot, George, 184 

Booth, —, 200; 
William, 78-9 

Bornhem, English Dominicans, 87 

Boroughbridge, 95, 120 

Boston (Lincs.), 100 

Boswell, John, 83n 


Richard, 79, 84n; 
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Box, Mary, 46 

Bradiord, 87. 1, 132, 127, %$4, 157: 
Friends’ meetings, 2, 4, 8, 15, 37, 40, 
42n, 52, 55, 59, 75 

Bradley, Christopher, 85; Nicholas, 85n 

Brady family, 71; Hannah, 52n; Jarvis, 
52 

Bramley, 81n, 82n, 186, 193 

Brandling family, 86, 87 

Brayshaw, Alfred Neave, 72 

Brewer, 44, 54n 

Brick Industry, 156, 157* 

Brighouse, i, 15, 18, 40, 54n, 75 

Bright, Jacob, 39; John, 39, 56 

Briscoe, Samuel, 31 

British and Foreign Bible Society, 30, 


50 

Broadcloth industry, 103, 152, 155 

Broadhead family, 65; Henry, 54n; 
John, 43 

Brodley, John, 80n 

Broom, Henry, 83n 

Brown, Francis H., 64 

Brush manufacturer, 54n 

rr nicae George Villiers, 2nd duke 
Of, 7 

Builder & contractor, 65n, 74n 

Bull-baiting, 26 

Burley, 82n, 186 

Burrow, William, 197-8 

Busk, Robert, 151 


Cabmen’s shelters, 63 

Calder valley, 91*, 92, 94, 96-7, 102-4, 
105*, 106-7, 108*, 109, III-2, 126, 128 

Calverley family, 120; Dame Anne, 
82n; John, 195 

Carbutt, Francis, 44 

Carlisle, 37 

Carr, William, 193 

Cash, Mahala, 52n; 

Castleford, 204 

Cave, —, 200 

Chalkley, Thomas, 38 

Chancery, Court of, 210 

Chapel Allerton (Chapel Town), 24, 52n, 
82n, 207 

Charles I, king, 123 

Charnock, Charles, 88 

Chartists, 152 

Cheesemonger, 44 

Chemist, 54n 

Cholera, 51 

Churwell, 24 

Cistercians, 98, I00*, Ior, 102*, 104, 108 

Clark, John, 195 

Clay, Sty Henry, 72 

Cleckheaton, 184, 186 

Clerk, 80n 

Clerks (Friends’ Meetings), 40, 49 

Clonmel, 31n, 37 

Cloth dispute, 27 

Cloth industry, 95, 1o05*, 106-7, 1z0*, 
EDL, 112", 110-7, 126%, 122", 124°, 126-7, 
152 


Newman, 52, 54n 
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Cloth merchant, 9-10 
Clothiers, 10, 20, 27, 44, 47, 7on, Son, 
8in*, 82n*, 84n, 85n 
Clothworker, 10 
Coachbuilder, 44 
Cobden, Richard, 55, 57 
Cockayne scheme, 118 
Cockhill, Thomas, 82n 
Collinson, —, 200 
Confectioners, 44 
Coning, William, 42n 
Conventicle Acts, 9 
Cooke, Marmaduke, 7 


Cookson, Edward, 195-6; Joseph, 194, 
196-7, 198* 

Cornmiller, 44 

Cotton industry, 154-5 

Countersett, 37 

Cowell family, 23n, 42; John (1642- 
1724), 14; John (1631-1730), 23,24; 
Rebecca (Turner), 23, 31; William, 


T4e 17, 15,0 2 
Cowper, Thomas, 83; Jenet, 84 
Craven, 97, 98*, 100 
Crawshaw, Elizabeth, 9 
Cromwell, Richard, Lord Protector, 8 
Crooke, Henry, 200, 201*, 202*, 203%, 
204*, 205 
Cross Flatts, Beeston Hill, 63n 
Cross posts, 183 
Cryer, George, 195 


Dalton, John, 62 
Darlington, 37, 38n, 59 
Dawson, John, mayor, 5; 
27D NN epi EO 
Denton, Otley, 81n 
Dewsbury, Ann, 4-5; William, 2, 4-5, 7 
Dickenson, Samuel, Dy] 
Dixon, Jeremiah, 206%, 
211 
Dominican priests, 87 
Doncaster family, 71 
Doncaster, 37, 114 
Drapers, 54n, 64, 79n 
Dress & stay-maker, 44 
Druggist, 44 
Drunkenness, 19, 20-1, 23, 63n 
Dublin, 16-17 
Dyer, 79n 
Dyneley, Arthur, 83n 


Joshua, 10, 


207, 200; “ZT0", 


Eastburne, Robert, 26 

Eastland Company, 118 

Ebbw Vale, 37 

Ecroyd, William, 37 

Edmundson, William, 28 

Edward VIII, visit to Leeds, 73 

Elam, Emmanuel, 42; Gervase, 
36, 41; Robert, 44 

Elbeck, Stephen, 18, 24 

Eldroth, nr Settle, 18 

Ellis, John, 36-7; Mary (Horsfall), 36n 

Elloughton, 15n 

Ellwood, Thomas, 39 


30-31, 


INDEX 


Embsay, 97 

Empson family, 42; Robert, 36 
Engineer, 54n 

Ewbank, Henry, tron, 18 
Exeter, 124 


Factories, 147*, 148-9 

Fairfax, Thomas, 3rd baron Fairfax of 
Cameron, 7 

Fairs, 96, 104-5 

Farmers, 19, 27, 44* 

Farnley, 22 

Farnley, nr Otley, 85n 

Fawcett, Mary, 44; Richard, 195 

Fearnley, Isabel, 24 

Featherstone, 82n 

Feetham, Elizabeth (Leeming), 41 

Felling, co. Durham, 86 

Fenton, My, 86; Elizabeth, 86 

Ferne, John, 81n 

Ferribriggs (Ferrybridge), 181*, 182* 

Fifth-Clause posts, 184 

Fifth monarchy rising, 9 

Firth, PF -é& Ws 50 

Fisher, John, 44 

Fladder, John, 82n 

Flannel waistcoats, 43 

Flax spinners, 44, 54n 

Fletcher (or Jeffrayson), Richard, 79n 

Flounders Institute, 66n 

Ford, Elizabeth Storrs (Walker), 65; 
Gervase Lawson, 74; Hannah, 65n; 
John Rawlinson, 61; 74n; Robert 
Lawson, 65n; Thomas Benson Pease, 
65 

Fors, 98 

’Forty-five rebellion, 25, 43 

Foster, John, of Dublin, 16-17 

Fountain, Frank, 72-3; George, 72; 
Isaac, 72;oMary 72 

Fountains Abbey, 98*, 100 

Fox, George, 4, 6-7, 22;°°53, 58; Janet, 
81n 

Freedmen’s Aid Society, 59 

Frickley, 37 

Friends’ Central Education Committee, 


WS 
Friends’ Christian Union, 61-2, 72 
Friends’ First Day-School Association, 


07, 78 

Fry, “Siro. Edward) 6290) Elizabeth 
(Gurney), 50 

Fryer, Elizabeth | (Lonedon),- 54n; 


Frederick, 54 
Fulling mills, 102, 103*, 104*, 105* 


Gage, Very Rev. Fr. James Ambrose, 
SVE N87 

Gainsborough, 37 

Gant, Maurice de, 101-2 

Gardiner, Thomas, 181 

Gardner, Elizabeth Jane, 64; Florence, 
65; Jane, 65n; John Myers, 65; 
Richard, 54n; Richard Dawson, 64n, 
65 
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Garforth, 186 

Garland, William, 195 
Garrison, William Lloyd, 58 
General Post Office, 182, 187 
Gentlewoman, II 

Gilbert, Edwin, 70 


Gildersome, i, 44n; Friends’ meeting, 
22, 40, 75; Meeting House, 23, 28; 
Friends’ school, 36-7 

Gipton, 9 


Godfray, Thomas, §2n 
Godley, John, 27 
Gomersal, 184 

Goodman, Szv George, 53 


Gott,- Johny 22> Rachel 12 ‘labitha 
(Jowett), 21 

Graveson, Caroline C., 75 

Green, Betty, 45; David, 45; Samuel, 


45; Thomas, 15; Thomas, of Holbeck, 


45 
Griffith, John, 28n, 29, 30 
Grocers, 44, 54n 
Grubb, Sarah (Tuke), 31-2 
Grumby, William, 184 
Guisborough, 15n 
Guiseley, 186 


Hale, Siv Matthew, 7-8 


Halifax, 1-2; 550) 4051940946, 4:75) | -06, 
107*, I08-I0, 126-7 

Halifax Act, 1555, 106 

Hall family, 71; David, 34; George, 


of Allerton Grange, 80; Isabell, 80 

Halton, 186 

Handicrafts, 149 

Hanson, Richard, 15 

Hardwick, Thomas, 83n 

Hardwicke, Philip, rst earl of, Lord 
Chancellor, 196* 

Harewood, 97, 186 

Harris, James Rendel, 62 

Harrison, John, 123-4; Richard, 82n 

Hartley, Robert, 209 

Harvey family, 65, 71; Sarah Grace 
(Fryer), 39n; Thomas, 39, 47-8, 49, 52, 
53740 155; 150) 950) 02-3; | Wallan 16x, 
65n, 68 

Harwoodwell (Halifax), 15, 40 

Hatmakers, 44 


Hatton, Rev. Fr. Edward Antonius, 
o7* 

Hay stolen, 18, 19 

Headingley, 52n, 140, I4I, 197%, 201; 


Victoria Terrace, 65n 

Headingley Hill, 52n 

Hearth Tax, 109 

Heckmondwike, 184, 186 

Heighington, Joseph, 44 

Henley, Robert, Lord Chancellor, 208%, 
ZNO 

Heptinstall, John, 84; Robert, 82 

Heptonstall ov Pomfret, Edward, 84n, 
85n 

Hewitson, W. H., 54n 

Hewitt, William, 81 
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Hey, William, mayor of Leeds, 141 

Hibbert, Gerald Kenway, 72 

Hill, Siy Rowland, 186* 

Hird, Benjamin, 31, 46; 
William, 46n 

Hirdestie, Robert, 85n 

Hirst, William, 81n, 151 

Hodgson, widow, 15; Clement, 80; 
Isabell (Hall), 80; Thomas, 80 

Holbeck, A, 5:24, dd, 45, 73, BOs 2205; 
Marshall Street, 191*; Water Lane 
Meeting House, 14, I9, 23, 42, 70 

Hopton family, 207; Ralph, 207, 208* 

Hopwood, Tabitha, 20 

Horncastle, Elizabeth, 200; Richard, 200 

Horner, Bartholomew, 8, 9-10; Ben- 
jamin (d. 1740), 14. 57, 18,24) 275 
Benjamin; jr., 27; Christiana, 27, 200; 
Tabitha, 14, 27 

Hornsey, Vicar of, see Jackson, John 

Horsforth, 184, 186-7 

Hotham and Whiting, 
54n, 64n 

Hotham, James, 39, 52; Sarah (Mallin- 
son), 52n 

Hoyle, Elizabeth, 41 

Huddersfield, 46, 75, 127, 186 

Huddlestone Hall, 87 

Hudson, Elizabeth, 82n 

Hall, 37, 100, 116, 107%) <118 

Hulley, Edward, 23, 243) Hannah, #4; 
Moses, 14 

Humber, 118 

Hunslet, 24, 51, 73» S2p, 130) s0np 0s, 
£00; 1977, 195*, 109", 200, 201? 202*, 
203", 204", '205* 

— Old Bar, ror 

Tiunslet Carr. 192 

Husbandman, 82n 


Sarah, 46n; 


linendrapers, 


les, Martin, 5, 8n 

kley Friends’ meeting, 75 

Improvement Commissioners, 138 

Industrial revolution, 92, 104%, 
148-9 

Ingram family, 120; Siy Arthur, 123 

Ireland, 154 


eee 


Jackson, Christopher, 84; Edward, 63; 
John, Vicar of Hornsey, 84; Nicholas, 
84 

Jefferson, Sarah, 9 


Jeffrayson, Julian, 80n; Richard (or 
Fletcher), 79n 
Jenkinson, —, 41; Elizabeth (Hoyle), 


At; Josias, 11 

Jervaulx Abbey, 99 

Johnson, My, 181; Mrs, 181 

Joiner, 44 

Jowett family, 42; Hannah, 20-21; Jane, 
57, plate facing p. 40; Richard, 20; 
Tabitha (Hopwood), 20; Tabitha 
(ait. Got), 2% 

Jowitt, John, 55, 56; Rachel (Crewd- 
son), 52n, 55n; Robert, 52, 54n, 55n, 
59-60; Robert Crewdson, 52n 


INDEX 


Jubb, Robert, 201-3 


Kaye family, 42; Anne, 82; Benjamin, 
40; James, 44; Joshua, 44; William, 
§2n 

IKxeighley Friends’ meeting, 75 

Kelk, 15n 

Kendal, 34, 52n, 116 

Kendall, Richard, 14 

Kendle, William, 187 

Kilburn, John, 200 

Killingbeck family, 80; John, 14; Mar- 
garet, 84 

King’s Bench, Court of, 184, 210 

Kippax, 101; 201, 205 

Kirkstall, 82n, 133, 184, 186; Bargrange, 
8in, 85n 


— Abbey, 80, 84, 90; 200, tor; 1 102, 
104, I108*, 109 
Kirshaw, Rev. Samuel, 86, 193, 194%, 


195*;. 196", 207"; 200, 210, 29% 
Kitson, James, 79n 
Knaresborough, 15n 
Knight Stainforth, 8 
Kknostrop, 198 
Kknottingley, 11 


Labourers, 10, 45 

Laci, Henry de, 98 

Lake, John, 84n; Richard, 82 

Lake District, 103 

Lancashire, 154 

Lancaster, 37 

—~ Duchy of, 120 

Langdale, Marmaduke, Lord, 9 

Langstaff, Daniel, 20; Daniel, j7., 21; 
Sarah (Wilson), 21 

Lapage family, 42; George, 47; Richard, 


44 

Latchmore, Eliza, 64n; Joseph, 64 

Lay Subsidy, 94-6, 101, 107 

Laycock, Bethia, 21; - Joshua, 15; 
Nathaniel, 21 

Lazenby, John, 195 

Leadbitter, Rev. Fr. Edward, 87* 

Lean, Arthur L., 68n; William Scar- 
nell, 62, 66n, 68n 

Leather dresser, 54n 

Leavens, John, 9 

Ledgard (or Ledger), Abraham, 10; 
Joshua, 19-20; Mary, 19, 20 

Ledsham Hall, 11-12 

Lee, James, 42 

Leeds, 208*,, 100", SrO*S? Lass ean 6, 
D20-Ey 5E235 225", | B20", 0127. TOS ao. 
158, I6I, 175 
Albert Hall, 68 
Albion Street, 191; Music Hall) 54, 55 
Armley Road, 65n 
Beeston Hill, 101 
Boar “Lane, 20m, 183; 

House, 14 
Bridges, 108 
Briggate, 2, 19, 44, 52, 64n*, ror, r10, 
181, 183*; chapel, 87, 88 

Brunswick Place, 184 


190; Meeting 
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Leeds: 


Burley Road, 74, 75; Adult School, 
61, 68, 72 

Byron Street, 184 

Call Lane, 183, 190 

Camp Fields, 44n* 

Camp Lane Court, 59; plate facing 
p. 40 

Carlton, 24 

Carlton Hill Meeting House, 59-61, 
64, 68-70, 74-5, 77 

Carlton House, 52n, 55n, 59-60 

Census, i841, 132; 3146;°71871, 159; 
FOOL, TA; LOL, 259 

Central Market, 190 

Chantry chapels, 80 

Charcterse a2 

Child labour, 163-4, 170 

Church Street, 191 

City Archives, 205 

Cliff Cottage, 61n 

Cliff Road, 52n 

Cloth Hall Yard, 55 

Coliseum, Cookridge Street, 68 

Commercial directories, 140-1 

Commercial Street, 44 

Corporation, 1157) si2Bawie2*, 123-4, 
138° Court Book, 132? 133 

Couneil> mayors; 5, 63, 72,147; 166 

Court House, 53, I91 

Curates, 79n, 85 

Duncan Street, I90 

Earl Street, ror 

East Parade Sunday School, 55n 

Ebenezer Chapel, 139 

Ebor House, Middleton Road, 86 

Hairs, <£Obs 104 

Families, 119-20 

Bansbanis, 133 

Female labour, 161, 163-5, 166*, 167-9, 
LO. 17k 

Grammar School, 109 

Great Wilson Street, 72, 74, 75; Adult 
SeHool, Gr-62n,. 68;°71,172 

Great Woodhouse, I91 

Head Row, 80, 85 

Holbeck Lane, 184 

Hunslet Lane, 9, 44n, 52n, 184 

Hyde Park Road, 64n 

industry, 101, 130:57,. -106-7,) 177-4, 
177-8 

Infirmary, 43 

fons: Golden Lion, 183;.- ‘Griffin 
Elotel, 190; King’s: Armes) sra83*: 
Rose and Crown, 183; Royal, 183; 
Shoulder of Mutton, 184; Star and 
Garter, 183; Talbot, 183; White 
Horse, 183, 190 

Kirkesate, 2, 10, 12, 190 

Ladybridge, ror 

Long Balk Lane, 44 

Lyddon Villa School, Mount Pres- 
ton, 65n 

Manor, 215,. 123* 

Markets, ror, 128, 190 
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Marlborough Street, 184 

Marsh Lane, ror 

Meeting Houses, 14*, I9, 23, 42, 59, 
OL, 707 77 

Merchants, 120s6121*yi22"em23), 154 

Middleton Road, 86 

Mill Hill, 44, 181, 190 

Mill Street, ror 

Miln Green, 82n 

Moot Hall, 10, 16, 109, 119 

Mount Preston, 65n*, r9r 

New Chapel, 80, 85 

New Town, 119, 191 

New York Street, 190 

North Hall, r19 

North Street, 191* 

Occupations, 133-8, 142-6, 148, 154-6, 
158-78 

Old Chapel, 139 

Old Ferry, 184 

Otley Road, 75 

Oxford Place Methodist Chapel, 139 

Parish, 80 

Parish Church, 7, 8ja9,, 78; 79-80," £08, 
181-2; Registers, 118, 124 

Park Row, 44, I91 

Park Square, 65, 65n 

Pontefract Lane, 61, 68, 72, 73 

Population; 9%, 109, 118,124) 130; 132) 
138, E42, §47*, 148, TOI-2, 166, 169 

Post Office, 190 

Postal history, 181-92 

Postmaster (deputy), 181* 

Pottery, 156 

Queen Square, 184 

Queens Arcade, 183 

Red Hall, 119 

Richmond Hill, 184 

Roundhay, Meeting House, Street 
Lane, 75n 

St George’s Independent Chapel, 139 

St John’s Church) u,40,. 119", 124. 208 

St Mark’s Terrace, 64n 

St Mary’s, Lady Lane, 88 

School Board, 55n, 63 

Sheepscar, 44 

Simpson’s Fold, 44n 

South Parade Baptist Chapel, 139 

Stocks Hill, 191 

Stourton Lodge, 86-8 

Swarthmore Settlement, 71-2 

Templar Street, 191 

Thornton’s Arcade, 183 

Thwaite Gate, 86 

Tolls, 115 

Town Hall, 56 

Union Street, 44n 

Upperhead Row, ror 

Urban development, tro1*, 102, 1090, 
Lio kes, pA 

Vicar Lane, 44 

Vicars, 85, 193-211 

Victoria Terrace, Headingley, 65n 

Wade Hall, 119 
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Leeds: Marshall, Christopher, 4n; John, 91; 
Water Hall, 44, 44n, 57 Joseph, 44 
Water Lane, 14, 42, 59 Masham, 24 
Wellington Bridge, 184 Mason family, 65 
Wellington Lane, 191 Mass centres, 86-8 
Wellington, Road, ror Mathew, William, 79n 
West Street, 191* Medical doctors, 44, 46 
Wills, 78-85 Meeting houses, see Adel, Gildersome, 


Woodhouse, 24 
Woodhouse Carr Adult School, 68 
Woodhouse Cliff, 52n 
Woodhouse Lane, 44 
Wortley Road, 191 
York Road, 184, 191 
Leeds and Liverpool Canal, 128, 136 
Leeds Directory, 1797, 141*, 142 
Leeds Industrial Co-operative Society, 
IOI 
Leeds Intelligencer, 183, 193 


Leeds Mercury, 53-4, 55, 58, 132, 133%, 
182, 183*, 186 

Leeds Philosophical and _ Literary 
Society, 186 


Leeds Times, 52 

Leghe family, 120 

Leicester, 37 

Leland, John, 108, 112 

Lepton, Myr, 199* 

Libraries for Africa, 58 

Library (Friends’ Meeting House), 18, 
19, 22, 28, 34, 38-9, 44, 58 

Lille, 54 

Lincolnshire, 37 

Linendrapers, 52, 54n, 64n 

Linen merchant, 44 

Linsley, Joshua, 54n 

Lister, James, 22 

Liverpool, 37, 129 

Liversedge, 4, 15, 80n 

Lobley, Robert, 81n 

Local Preachers’ Association, 72 

Logan, James, 58 

London, 9, 20, 26, 28, oe 37, 55 

— Blackwell Hall, 116 

— Company of Staplers, 120 

Longmire, Anna, 41; William, 25, 31 

Lowry, Stephen, 195 

Lowther family, 120 

Lucas, John, 195 

Lupton, Jonathan, 21; Sarah (Barber), 
ai 

Lyndley, Thomas, 79 

Macaulay, Thomas 
baron, 56 

MacGregor, David Hutchison, 72 

Mail coaches, 183*, 184 

Maltese cross, 187, 190 

Malton, 15n 

Manchester, 37, 64n, 66, 67, 114*, 128 

Mankinholes, i, 15, 40n 

Mann, John, 200 

Mansfield, 37 

Markets,.f01, 164, 110, 112") 121, 127 

Marriages (Quaker), 21-2, 24, 30, 41 


Babington, 1st 


Leeds 
Meetings (Quaker), 9, I1, 14 
Merchants, II-I2, 44 
Merry, Elizabeth, 20-1; Jonathan, 20 
Metcalfe, George, 207*, 210*, 211* 
Middleton, Tabitha, 31 
Middleton Hall, 86, 87 
Middleton Registers, 87 
Militia Bill, 1852, 52-4 
Miller, 45 
Mills, 102, 103*, 104*, 105, 135 
Monastic foundations, 97%, 

LOO", TOl, TO2*, 1Lo4eno7 
Moore, Deborah, 18; John, 197* 
Moorhouse family, 65 
Morley, 15, 16, 17, 61, 186 
— wapentake, 127 
Morley, John, 82n 
Morritt, Thomas, 83n 
Mowbray, Lord, 86 
Murgatroyd, John, 200 
Mustard manufacturers, 44, 54n, 57 


g3* 7 YOO"; 


Napoleon III (Louis Napoleon), 53-4 

Napoleonic war, 145, 152 

Naylor, Joseph, 195 

Neild, Theodore, 62 

Nettleton, Jenet, 82n; 

Ralph, * 7a Sarah 

William, 201*, 202 

eville family, 120; Siv Robert, 80n 

Vewcastle upon Tyne, 37 

Newlay, 83n 

Newstead, George, 195 

ewton, John, 184 

Newton upon Ouse, parish church, 83 

Nonconformist chapel registers, 139-40 

Normanton, 84n 

North family, 42; Elizabeth, 24; 
George, 24; Jane, 31; John) 19; 
Joshua, 14, 24 

North Carolina, 59 

North Shields, 37 

Northallerton, 92 

“Northern Dozens’’, 118 

Norwich, 124, 126-7 

Nostell Priory, 97, 102 


John,» *831; 
Martha,  7in; 


ZZ, 


vs 





Oastler, Richard, 152 

Oates, George, 81n, 85n 

Oddy, Joseph, 59 

Oil crushers, 57 

Oil merchants, 54n 
Osmondthorp, 79n 

Oulton, 24, 133, 186 

Overseers of the Poor, 134, 140-1 
Owstwick, 15n 


INDEX 


Parker, John, 27 

Pashley, William +200, 202*,.202"}-203", 
204* 

Peace Association, 51-6 

Pearson, Richard, 85n 

Pease, Edward, 38: John, 37-338; 
Joseph, 37, 38; Martha Lucy (Aggs), 
52n; Thomas, 52; Thomas Benson, 
39, 47 

Penington, Isaac, 39, 45, 46 

Penn, William, 28n, 29, 39 

“Penny black’’, 187 

Penny Post, 184-7, 190, I9I 

Pepper, John, 81n 

Phillips, Catherine (Payton), 38 

Pickard, Daniel, 64; .Eliza,64: 
Anne, 64n 

Pillar boxes, 191 

Pious Uses Committee, 123 

Place, My, 210 

Plunket (oy Underhill), Very Rev. Fr. 
Gerard» sAlbert.. Sei M., 87": Very 
Rev. Fr. Thomas Anthony, 87-8 

Political activity (Quaker), 51-7 

Poll tax, 94, 96, 107-8 

Pomfret (or Heptonstall), Edward, 84n, 
§5n 

Pontefract, 15n, 82n, 95, 204 

— church, 82 

Poor Apprentice Registers, 134, 140, 
f4i*, 142, 143, 144", 154* 

Poor Law, 138 

Post Office, 182, 187; Survey, 181 

Post Office Act, 1801, 184 

Postal history, 181-92 

Postal Receiving Houses, 191* 

Postmarks, 187-9 

Postmaster-General, 184*, 187 

Potternewton, 79 

Prayer Book, 1549, 81-2 

Priestley, Joseph, 31 

Priestman, John, 55 

Printers, 22; 52, 57 

Pudsey, 186, 208 

Puritans in Leeds, 2 

Pycock, William, 14 


Lucy 


Ragged School, 54n 

Rastrick; 15,37 

Rawdon, 97, 186 

— Friends’ meeting, 75 

— School, 59 

Readshaw, William, 15n 

Recusants, 78-85 

Religious Tract Society, 50 

Reyme, John, 80n 

Reynolds, Richard, 56 

Richard, Henry, 48 

Richmond, 15n 

Ripon, 95, 97, 101, 106, 120 

Robinson, Christopher, 25, 31 

Robson family, 71; Isaac, 63; 
(Wheeler), 63n 

Rooke, William, to 

Roper, Lieutenant, 14 


Sarah 
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Rothwell, 133, 186; Gaol, 14 
Roundhay, 44, 87 
— Grange, 86 
Rowntree family, au: Elizabeth 


(Hotham), 52n; John S., 52n; John 
Wilhelm, 62, 66; yo; ‘Joshua, 62; 
Maurice Lotherington, 75 

Royal Commission of Enquiry, 
(charities), 123 

Rumilly, Alice, 97 
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Sacking manufacturers, 44 

St Bartholomew’s Fair, 116 
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Scholes, 186 
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Selby, 87 
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Sevastopol, 63 
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Shipley, 109 
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Richard, 80n 
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Skipton, 34, 75, 97, 109, 128 
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Stanhope, John, 202* 
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Stapleton, Sir Miles, 208 
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Stephenson, Isaac, 33 

Sterne, Richard, abp, 209 
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12n; Sarah (Sykes), 12n; William, r2n 

Stourton Lodge, 86-8 

Strafford, earl of, 206 

Strother, Mrs, 206; Thomas, 205-6 

Sturge, Joseph, 47-8, 55, 64 

Styles, William, 8 

Sufferings of Quakers, 1-12, 18, 19, 25-6 

Sunday schools, 55n, 67, 72, 73 

Sunderland, 37 

Swillington, 83n, ror, 186 

Syke family, 119 
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Richard, alderman, 11, 123; Richard, 
of Ledsham Hall, 11; William, 11-12 


Tadcaster, 184 

Tailor, 10 

Tammies, 126 

Tarifis, 114 

Tatham, Ann, 63n; Elizabeth (Morris), 
63n; George, 54n, 63-4; George North, 
36, 44, 47; Hannah Maria (Walker), 
63n; Joseph (d. 1785), 34-6, 38; 
Joseph, jr., 36; Joseph (d. 1843), 33-4, 
36-8, 39, 40, 43, 63; Mary (North), 36, 
4I, 42, 44, 47; Thomas, 63n 

Taxes, 113-14 

Taylor family, 71; Isabel (Fearnley), 
24; Siy John, 79; Robert, 24 

Tea dealers, 44, 54 
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Templars, 102 

Temple, Mark, 190 

Temple Newsam, ro1-2 

Tetley, —, chapel-warden, 206-7 

Textile industry, 91, 137, 151, 153, 165-6, 
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Thackeray, Ezra, 16; Hannah, 16-17 

Thackery, Daniel, 5-6 

Thirkell, John, 19 

Thirsk, 15n, 36, 42n, 92 

Thistlethwaite, John, 44 

Thoresby, Anna (Sykes), 12; John (d. 
1679), 8n; Ralph, 10-12, 209 

Thorne, James, 54n 

Thorner, 186 

Thornton, Alison, 
Thomas, 82n 

Thorp family, 65; Anabella (Windsor), 
65n, 74n; John, 44, 56; John Hall, 
65n, 74n; William Henry, 74 

Thurloe, Thomas, 181 

Tidswell, Benjamin, 206*, 207*, 210* 

Tithes, testimony against, 12, 14, 26, 49 

Tobacconist, 47 

Todmorden, i, 2, 15, 37 

Toleration Act, 1689, 13-14 

Tolls, 113-15 

Tomlinson, Dy, 194 

Tong, 186 


81n; Isabel, 20; 
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Topham, Dy, 209*, 210 

Trades directories, 134-5, 140-5, 154 
Twopenny blue (stamp), 187 
Tuke, William, 31, 49 


Ulverston, 37 
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— Manor of, 92, 96, II3-15 

— parish church, 83, 93, 108 

— Tammy Hall, 127 

Walker family, 65; Celia, 64; Christo- 
pher, 85n; Edna, 23; Edward, 64n; 
Eleanor, 23, 24; H.W., bookseller, 52, 
54; Joseph, clothier, 47; Joseph, 
tobacconist, 47; Joseph, (d. 1855), 52, 
Lucy (Ellis), 65; Miles, 19, 23, 28; 
Robert, 31-2, 54n; Thomas, 54n; 
William, 65n 

War, Quakers and, 25, 34, 43, 49, 51-6 

Warenne, earl, 93 

Water Hall, 44, 57 

Waterfall, Wilson, 52 

Watkinson, George, 8 

Watson, Jacob, & wife, 41; John, 44; 
Samuel, of Eldroth, 18; Samuel, of 
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West, Moses, 22 

Westerman, Joseph, 17 

Whitby, 36 

White, William, 67 

Whitehaven, 37 

Whitehead, George, 28 

Whiting family, 65; Anna Rebecca 
(Gilpin), 64, 74n; John, 64, 65-6, 74n; 
William, 68n, 74 

Whitkirk, 186 

Whitley, Roger, 182* 

Wigham, Mabel, 31 

Wilkinson, Joseph, 201 

Wills, 79-85 

Wilson family, 65; 
Sarah, 21 

Wine merchant, 44 

Winn, Sivy Rowland, 201-2 

Witherings, Thomas, 181 

Wood family, 65, 71; Herbert George, 
75; John, 64n; Joseph John, 74; 
Sarah Jane, 64 

Woodkirk, 4 

Woodlesford, 186 

Woodrow (Woodroue), Thomas, 181* 

Wool merchants, 54n, 55n 

Wool trade, 98-100, 107, II7, 122 

Woolcombers, 44 
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Woollen industry, 102, 107, 126, 137-9, 
150, 153, £55, 157: 177 

Woollen stuff merchant, 52 

Woolman, John, 31 

Woolstaplers, 44, 52 

Worksop, 37 
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155 

Worthington, Fy. Thomas, O.P., 86, 87 

Wortley, 14, 18n, 24, 44n, 186, 209, 211 
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Leeds, Alfred Place Terminating Building Society, 1825-43. W. G. 
Rimmer.” XLViz 303. 

banking, Two hundred years of. H. Pemberton. XLVI, 54. 

borough. Documents relating to the manor and borough, 1066- 

1400. |. Le Patourel. XLY. 

borough. Medieval borough of Leeds. G. Woledge. XXXVII, 
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—— Woodhouse. See Woodhouse. 
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Quakers. Leeds Quaker Meeting. W. Allott. L, 1. 
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